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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THIS 


iJttttce Regent. 


SIR, 

The gracious permission which I have received 
to dedicate these volumes to your Royal Highness, 
affords me an opportunity of interesting your Royal 
Highness in favour of the amiable and ingenuous people 
whose country they describe. The high respect they 
entertain for British valour and justice, and the lively 
gratitude they retain for the generous system of Bri- 
tish Legislation, will, I am sure, give them a strong 
claim upon your Royal Highness’s goodopinion. 

■ ■ ; To 
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DEDICATION. 


To uphold the weak, to put down lawless force, 
to lighten the chain of the slave, to sustain the honour 
of the British arms and British good faith ; to promote 
the arts, sciences, and literature, to establish humane 
institutions, are duties of government which have been 
most conspicuously performed during your Royal High- 
ness’s regency. For a period of nearly five years, in 
which I have had the honour, as a servant of the East- 
India Company, to preside over a mild and simple people, 
it has been my pride and my ambition to make known 
to them the justice and benevolence of my Prince, whose 
intentions towards them I could only fulfil by acting 
up to the principles of the Authority which I represented, 
and by doing every thing in my power to make them happy. 

To those who judge that the right to express their 
sentiments requires no more than sincerity, or that their 
praise is of a value to overbalance the disrespect of offer- 
in g *VJ shall leave the usual language of dedications. 

Conscious 
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vn 


Conscious that the assurances of respect and of loyal 
attachment can never he ottered to your Royal High- 
ness by the humblest British subject, without meeting a 
gracious, reception, 

I have the honour to be, 

With profound veneration and respect, 

SIR, 

YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS'S 

Most faithful and most dutiful servant, 

THOMAS STAMFORD RAFFLES. 




AS it is possible tliat, in the many severe strictures passed, in the 
course of this work, upon the Dutch Administration in Java, some 
of the observations may, for want of a careful restriction in tjie 
words employed, appear to extend to the Dutch nation and charac- 
ter generally, I think it proper explicitly to declare, that such obser- 
vations are intended exclusively to apply to the Colonial Government 
and its Officers. The orders of the Dutch Government in Holland 
to the Authorities at Batavia, as far as my information extends, 
breathe a spirit of liberality and benevolence ; and I have reason to 
believe, that the tyranny and rapacity of its colonial officers, created 
no less indignation in Holland than in other countries of Europe. 

For such, and all other inaccuracies, as well as for the defects of 
style and arrangement which may appear in this work, an apology 
is necessary; and in the circumstances under which it has been 
prepared, it is hoped, that an admissable one will be found. While 
an the active discharge of the severe and responsible duties of an 
extensive government, it was not in my power to devote much time 
to the subject ; the most that I could do, was to encourage the exer- 
tions of others, and to collect in a crude state such new or interest- 
ing matter as fell under my personal observation. I quitted Java ip 
the month of March in last year : on the twelve months that; have 

. i , ' , j , , , 
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since elapsed, illness during the voyage to Europe and subsequently, 
added to the demands on my time arising out of my late office, and 
the duties of private friendship after an absence of many years, have 
made great encroachments ; but engaged as I am in public life, and 
about to proceed to a distant quarter of the globe, I have been induced, 
by the interest which the subject of these volumes has excited, and the 
precarious state of my health, rather to rely on the indulgence of 
the public than the attainment of leisure, for which I must wait 
certainly long, and possibly in vain. 

Most sincerely and deeply do I regret, that this task did not fall 
into hands more able to do it justice. There was one,* dear to me 
in private friendship and esteem, who, had he lived, was of all men 
best calculated to have supplied those deficiencies which will be 
apparent in the very imperfect work now presented to the Public. 
From bis profound acquaintance with eastern languages and Indian 
history, from the unceasing activity of his great talents, bis other 
prodigious acquirements, his extensive views, and bis confident hope 
of illustrating national migrations from the scenes which he was 
approaching, much might have been expected ; but just as he reached 
those shores on which he hoped to slake his ardent thirst for know- 
ledge, he fell a victim to excessive exertion, deeply deplored by 
all, and by none more truly than myself. 

The plates which accompany this work, not otherwise distinguished, 
are from the graver, and many of the designs from the pencil of Mr. 
William Daniell, who has devoted his undivided attention in 
forming a proper conception of his subject, and spared neither time 
nor exertion in th$ execution. Some irregularity may possibly exist 

in 

* Dr* J* C. Leydek,, the bard of Tiviotdale, who accompanied the expedition to Batavia h*. 
i, 81 1 , and expired in my arm# a few days after the landing of the troops* 
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in the arrangement of them : this has arisen from an uncertainty 
with respect to the number which could be completed in time for the 
present publication, and that which it would be necessary to postpone, 
for a future work, intended to exhibit, with greater minuteness, 
many of the more striking architectural and other remains of anti- 
quity in the island of Java. 

My acknowledgments are due to the Eight Honourable Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart., the venerable President of the Royal Society, for his 
kindness and encouragement ; and particularly so to Mr. Charles 
Wilkins, Librarian to the East-India Company, as well as to Mr. 
William Marsden, for many suggestions, of which I regret that 
I have not been enabled to avail myself so much as X could wish, in 
consequence of the haste with which the work has been got up. I 
am also indebted to Mr. Thomas Murdoch, not only for access to 
his valuable library, but for illustrations from Portuguese authors, 
which the reader will find in the Introduction and Appendix. 

For all that relates to the Natural History of Java, I am indebted 
to the communications of Dr. Thomas Horspield. Though suffi- 
cient for my purpose, it forms but a scanty portion of the result of 
his long and diligent researches on this subject. Of this, however, 

J I am happy to say, that the public will shortly be able to judge for 
themselves. 

In sketching the state of the Dutch East-India Company, and 
the measures adopted by the Dutch government respecting Java, 
subsequently to the year 1780, I have availed myself of much very 
valuable information communicated to me by Mr. H. W. Mun- 
tinghe, President of the Supreme Court of Justice at Batavia j 
and as, in the course of tfcis work, I have often been obliged to 
condemn the principles and conduct of the Dutch colonists, I am 

b 2 anxious 
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anxious to acknowledge the distinguished merit of this excellent 
magistrate, and that of Mr. J. C. Cranssen, President of the 
Bencii of Schepenen, both selected by the late Earl op Minto to 
be members of the British Council in Java. 

The English came to Java as friends. Holland had ceased to be 
an independent nation, and for the time there could be but two par* 
ties, the one English, the other French. The emissaries of the late 
ruler of France had perverted the minds of the majority : many 
were doubtful on which side they should rally. At this critical junc- 
ture these two gentlemen declared for England and the ancient order 
of things ; and to the influence of their decision and conduct is to be 
ascribed, not only the cordiality and good understanding which soon 
prevailed between the English and Dutch, but in a great measure 
also that general tranquillity of the country, without which the re- 
transfer of it to the rule of its former masters might have been 
impracticable. 

Of the wisdom and benevolence which determined the late Earl 
op Minto to place two members of the Dutch nation at the Board 
of the British Council in Java, it is unnecessary to speak# The 
measure was in the same spirit which uniformly actuated that en- 
lightened and virtuous statesman, my revered patron and ever la- 
mented friend. The selection of the two gentlemen whom I have 
mentioned, was no less advantageous. To their countrymen it was 
peculiarly so, and I am happy to have this opportunity of publicly 
expressing my acknowledgments to them for the good counsel, Arm 
support, and unwearied exertions, by which they were distinguished 
while members of the Board. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The principles of Orthography, recommended by Sir William 
Jones, and adopted by the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, have been 
adopted in this work, with some slight modifications. The conso- 
nants preserve the same sounds generally as the same letters in the 
English alphabet : the vowels are used as in Italian. To avoid con- 
fusion, the emphatic syllables are alone accented, and the inherent 
vowel a has invariably been adopted. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE first arrival of the Portuguese in the Eastern Islands was in the year v '™*- 

1510, when Alphonzo de Albuquerque first visited Sumatra. In the following tugu<5 * e ’ 
year, Albuquerque conquered the city of Malacca, and sent to announce that 
event to those countries and islands which had traded thither, inviting 
them to continue their intercourse, and promising them protection and 
encouragement.* To Java and the Moluccas he sent Antonio de Abrew, 
having, however, previously prepared the way by a Moor or Maho- 
metan, of the name of Nakoda Ismael , who was trading in a merchant 
vessel. Antonio, de Abrew sailed on his mission with three vessels, and 
took with him several Javans and Malayus who had been accustomed to 
trade with Malacca. The first port on Java at which he arrived was the 
city of Agacaiy f and from thence he sailed to Amboina, one of the Moluc- 
cas, where t be set up his padroes, or pillars of discovery and possession, 
as he had done at every port at which he had touched. One of the 
vessels was lost in a storm, but the people were saved and carried by 
Abrew to a port in Banda to which vessels then resorted for trade, and 
whither it was that the Javan vessels used to go for cloves, nutmegs, and 

c 2 mace, 

* Barros, Decada 3, chap. 6, books. 

f Probably Oridk. 

i Barros, Decada S, books, chapter 6. 
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mace, which were carried to that port by the natives of the Moluccas in 
their own vessels. 

Nakoda Ismael returning from the Moluccas with a cargo of nutmegs, his 
vessel was wrecked on the coast of Java, near Tuban. The cargo of the 
Nakoda’s vessel having been saved, Joam Lopez Alvrin was sent (A. D. 
1513) by the governor of Malacca with four vessels to receive it. Alvrin 
was well received in all the ports of Java where he touched, but parti- 
cularly at Sidaxju belonging to Fateh Unrug, a prince who had been 
defeated at Malacca by Fernan Peres. 

The straits o fSmga pura* being infested by the cruisers of the former king 
of Malacca, who had been expelled from his dominions by tine Portuguese 
in 1511, the straits oiSdban were the usual route of the Portuguese vessels 
from Malacca to the Spice Islands, and in this voyage they generally touched 
at the ports of Java. 

About the year 1520 or 1521, Antonio de Britto, with six vessels 
under his command, bound to the Moluccas, touched first at Tiiban 
and proceeded afterwards to Agacai, where he remained seventeen days, 
during which time he sent a boat to the island of Madura, for the pur- 
pose of exploring itj but the men landing incautiously were surprised 
and made prisoners, and were not ransomed without much difficulty, and 
the friendly intervention of the governor of Agacai. 

Antonio de Britto had scarcely accomplished the ransom of his men, 
when he was joined by Don Garcia Henriquez with four vessels bound to 
Banda for spices, and at the same time a Javan vessel arrival from Banda, 
This vessel had been furnished with a pass from the Spaniards, under Fenian 
de Megalhaen, who having passed by the straits which bear his name, had 
arrived at the Spice Islands. This was the first intelligence which the Por- 
tuguese received of Megalbacu's discovery of the route round the southern 
extremity of the American continent, and they were the more mortified at it, 

us 


* Barras, Decada 8, book 5, chap T. 
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hs lie bad left bis own country in disgust, and was then in the service of 
Spain.* 1 

The 

* The following is the description of Java from Jouo de Barros, Decada iv, book i, chap* \ L l. 
Before we treat of the expedition of Francisco de Sa, it is proper to state the occasion of 
(i the expedition, and how that was connected with the treaty of peace and friendship which, 
u by order of Jorge cle Albuquerque, governor of Malacca, flenriquez Lome concluded will* 

“ the King of Munda, on account of the pepper produce in that king< lorn. 

<s We must, therefore, first give an account of the voyage of Hcnriqucs; Lerne. The king- 
u drnn of Sunda being one of those of the island of Java, it, will be best to begin with a general 
u description of that island, that what follows may be understood. 

c< The land of Java we consult r as two islands, whose position is from east to west, and 
c< nearly in the same parallel, in seven or eight degrees of south iathude The total length of 
u the two islands, according to the best authorities is about one hundred and eighty leagues, 
u although perhaps this is rather exaggerated, 

< 4 The Javans themselves do not divide the land into two islands, but consider the whole 
ct length as constituting only one ; and on the west, where it approaches Sumatra, there is a 
« channel often or twelve leagues wide, through which all the navigation of eastern and western 
India used to puss, previous to the founding of Malacca. 

u A chain of very high mountains runs along the whole length of Java. 'I heir distance from 
u the northern coast is about twenty-five leagues. How far they are from the southern shore is 
“ not certainly known, though the natives say about as far as from the northern. 

** Honda, of which we are now to treat, is situated at about one-third of the total length of 
44 Java from the west end. The natives of Sunda consider themselves as separated from Java 
44 by a river, called Chwmo or Vkcmn% little known to our navigators; so that tins natives, in 
44 dissecting Java, speak of it ns separated by this river Chiamo from the bland of Sunda on 
lt the west, and on the east by a strait from the island of B Ti ; as having Madura on the 
44 north, and on the south an undiscovered sea; and they think that whoever shall proceed 
u beyond those straits, will lx; hurried away by strong currents, so as never to be able to 
« return, ami for this reason they never attempt to navigate it, in the same manner as the 
“ Moors on the eastern coast of Africa do not venture to pass the Cape of Currents.” 

The following is the substance of a note inserted in Jouo de Barros, Decadas, p,7(5~~ J 77, vob 
4*, part 1st, 8 vo. Lisbon 1777. 

44 The island of Java is divided into many kingdoms along the northern coast ; and begin- 
w rung to the eastward, those of which we have any account are — Paneruea, Omlle , Agamic 
44 Pauiao (whose king resides in the interior and has a supremacy over those, just mentioned), 
** Beredanu tiodaio, Tuham , Japam {the capital of this kingdom is called Cfuronhmia, 

44 three leagues from the sea coast, near to which Japara Is situated); Margarn, and 

u Maturm* 

“ In the mountainous interior live a numerous class of chiefs, culled Cunoa : they arc a savage 
a race and eat human flesh. The first inhabitants were Siamese, who about the year 800 of 
*< the Christian era, ox their passage from Siam to Macassar were driven by a groat storm on 
M the island of Bdiu Their junk being wrecked they escaped in their boat* and arrived at 

** Java, 
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Arrival 

Dutch. 


the The first voyage made by the Dutch was in 1595, in which year their 
first fleet, under the command of Houtman (who had been previously 
employed by the Portuguese in the East-India service), sailed direct to 

Bantam. 

e< Java, until that period undiscovered; but, which on account of its size and fertility was 
“ immediately peopled by Passara , son of the king of Siam: and the city of Pasmraan , 
<{ called after his own name, was founded at a very good seaport, and this was the first settle- 
<tf ment on the island. 

** The Javans are proud, brave, and treacherous, and so vindictive, that for any slight 
<tf offence (and they consider as the most unpardonable the touching their forehead with your 
u hand) they declare amok to revenge it. They navigate much to every part of the Eastern 
i( Archipelago, and say that formerly they used to navigate the ocean us far as the island of 
Madagascar (St. Laurence). 

u The city of Binlam, or Banta, which is in the middle of the opening of the straits of Simda, 
" stands in the centre of a largo bay, which from point to point may be about three leagues 
“ wide, the bottom good, and the depth of water from two to six fathoms. A river of sufii- 
“ cient depth for junks and galleys, falls into this bay, and divides the town into two parts. 
tc On one side of the town there is a fort, built of sun-dried bricks : the walls are about seven 
u palms thick, tire bulwarks of wood, well furnished with artillery. 

“ The Island of Sunda is more mountainous than Java. It has six good seaports : Chianio , 
u at the extremity of the island ; Chacalara , or Caravan ; Tang arum, Chegindv, Panda ng, and 
u Binta?n 7 which have a great traffic, on account of the trade carried on, not only with 
tc Java, but with Malacca and Sumatra. 

u The principal city of this kingdom is called Daro, situated a little towards the interior, 
and wc arc assured that when Henriquez Lerne first visited it, this town had upwards of fifty 
“ thousand inhabitants, and that the kingdom had upwards of one hundred thousand fighting 
“ men. 

u The soil is very rich. An inferior gold, of six carats, is found. There is abundance of 
H butcher's meat, game and provisions, and tamarinds which serve the native# for vinegar. 
“ The inhabitants arc not very warlike, much addicted to their idolatries, and hate the Maho* 
u medans, and particularly since they were conquered by the Bangui Petti Verna* 
u Here four or five thousand slaves may be purchased, on account of the numerous popufa- 
u turn, and its being lawful for the father to sell the children. The women are handsome, and 
“ those of the nobles chaste, which is not the case with those of the lower classes. There are 
9i monasteries or convents for the women, into which the nobles put their daughters, when 
“ they cannot match them in marriage according to their wishes. The married women, when 
u their husbands die, must, as a point of honour, die with diem, and if they should be afraid 
u of death they are put into the convents. 

u kingdom descends from father to son, and not from uncle to nephew, (son of the 
u sister,) as among the Malabars and other infidels in India. 

“ They are fond of rich arms, ornamented with gold and inlaid work. Their krises are gilt, 
“ also the point of their lances. Many other particulars might be added (but we reserve 

M them 
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Bantam. At this period the Portuguese were at war with the king of Ban- 
tam, to whom Houtman offered assistance, in return for which he obtained 

permission 

“ them for our geography),* concerning the productions of this island, in which upwards of 
ct thirty thousand quintals of pepper are collected annually/* 

Decad. iv. Chapter IS. 

“ In the year 1522, Jorge Albuquerque, governor of Malacca, equipped a vessel to carry 
a Henriquez Lerne, with a competent suite and certain presents, to the king Samiam above 
u mentioned, lor the purpose of establishing a commercial intercourse. Lome was well re- 
“ eeived by the king, who was fully sensible of the importance of such a connexion, in the 
t( war in which he was then engaged with the Moors (Mahomedans) ; and, therefore, he re- 
“ quested that, for the protection of the trade, the king of Portugal should erect a fortress, 
u and that he would load as many ships as lie chose with pi’ppvr, in return for such merchant 
u dize m the country required And further, he (the king) obliged liimself, as a pledge 
“ of his friendship, to 'give him annually a thousand bags of pepper, from the day on which 
ei the building of the fortress should commence. 

•x •/. x* * * x- 

“ These things being concluded and presents exchanged* Lome returned to Malacca, where 
ci he was well received by Albuquerque, who immediately communicated the result to the 
^ king of Portugal, who approved of all that had been done. 

****** 

* l Francisco de Sa was in consequence dispatched with six vessels (the names of which and 
“ of their commanders are enumerated), with which he called at Malacca, and accompanied 

the expedition against Bintam ( (then in the possession of the expelled king of Malacca), on 
“ leaving which he was overtaken by a dreadful storm, and one of his vessels, commanded by 
<f Dironte Ooclho, reached the port of Caiapa (where the fort was to be built), where she 
** was driven on shore, and all the crew perished by the hands of the Moors (Mahomedans), who 
■'* were then masters of the country, having a lew days before taken the town from the native 
“ king, who had concluded the treaty with the King of Portugal, and given him the site on 
u which to erect the fortress. 

* * #,>.'•* 1 # # 

u But although the intended establishment on Java was thus frustrated, the Portuguese 
** continued to have intercourse with that island, at which they frequently touched on their 
" voyage to and from the Moluccas/* 

Decad. iv; Book i* Chapter 14*. " , 

« In August, 1536, Antonio Britto, on his return from Ternati to Malacca, touched at 
« the port of Paneruca, where he found his - countryman, Jano M MorenO, who had twenty 
M Malay junks under his command. From thence* he 'proceeded to the town of Tagwam, 
** whose inhabitants were at war with the Portuguese,- and had captured a junk laden with 
“ doves, which he had dispatched to Malacca, and they even attempted to take the vessel in 

u which 

* Barro* often alludes to bis Treatise on Geography, iu which he bad described particularly all the awmtrtes 
mentioned Ux his Decades $ but it never was published, having been left In an imperfect state at his death. 
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permission to build a factory at Bantam, which was the first, settlement 
formed by the Dutch in the East-Indies. 

Following- 

“ which lie himself was, which occasioned his quitting that place, having however first captured 
“ a junk laden with provisions.” 

Decad. iv. Book i. Chapter 17. 

“ In July, 1528, Don Garcia Henri quess appears to have touched at the port of Paneruea, 
“ (Panarukan) for the purpose of taking in provisions on his way to Malacca ; and it also 
“ appears, tliat the king or chief of Paneruea sent ambassadors to (he Portuguese governor of 
“ Malacca in die same year 1528," 

The following is the substance of a description of Java from the Decadu of Diego tie Conte. 
— Decad. iv. Book iii. Chapter i. 

Couto describes the wreck of a Portuguese vessel, and the destruction of her crew by the 
Moors, who had just become masters of the kingdom of Nunda, in nearly the same words as 
Barros. He then proceeds to state, that brands du Sfl ran before (lie storm along the coast 
of Java, and collected his scattered vessels in the port of Punvruca, and gives a general de- 
scription of Java in nearly the following words. 

“ But it will be proper to give a concise description of this country, and to shew which 
“ were the Greater and the Lesser Java of Marco Polo, and clear up the confusion which has 
“ prevailed among modern geographers on this subject. 

“ The figure of the island of Java resembles a hog couched on its fore legs, with its snout 
“ to the channel of Jiaiubertw, and its hind legs towards the mouth of the Straits of ijiuidn. 
“ which is much frequented by our ships. This island lies directly east and west ; its length 
“ about one hundred and sixty, and its breadth about seventy leagues. 

“ The southern coast (hog's back) is not frequented by us, and its bays ami ports are not, 
“ known; but the northern const (hog’s belly) is much frequented, arid has many good ports : 
“ and although there are many shoals, yet the channels and the anchorages are so well known, 
“ that but few disasters happen. 

“ There arc many kingdoms along the maritime parts, some of them subordinate to the 
“ others; and beginning at the east (head of the hog), we will set down the names of such as 
** are known: Ovalle, Puneruoa, Agnsui, Sadayv, Pauiao (whoso sovereign resides thirty leagues 
*' inland, and is a kind of emperor over these and others hereafter mentioned), Talma, Herdwto, 
“ Cajoao, Japan (whose principal city or town is called Cerinhama, three leagues inland, 
“ while Japara is situated on the sea shore), Damn, Margeta, Bant a, Sundtt, Andreguir (where 
“ there is much pepper, which is exported by a river called Jande), In the mountainous in- 
“ torior there are many kings, called Canos-, they live among rugged mountains, are savage 
“ and brutal, and many of them eat human flesh. 

** These mountains aru exceedingly high, und some of them emit flames, like the island of 
14 Temati. 1 Every One of these kingdoms which wo have , named 1ms a language of its own ; yet 
“ .tihey, mutually understod cach other, as we do the Spaniards and Galicians. 

« The kingdom of Suadais thriving and abundant ; it lies between Java and Sumatra, hav- 
“ hjg between it and the latter the Straits of Sunda, Many islands lie along the coast of 

this 
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Following tlio example of the Dutch, the English East India Company, An* a of 
immediately after their incorporation by Queen Elizabeth in 1001, filled 

d out 

« this kingdom within (lie Straits, for nearly the space of forty leagues, which in the widest are 
“ about twvnly-live, and iu others only twelve blagues broad. Mania is about the middle 
ec distance. All t lie islands are well timbered, but have little water, A small one, called 
a Mac nr al the entrance of the Straits, is said to have much gold, 

i( The principal pons of the kingdom of Sunil a are Bant a , A die, (latent am ( or, by another 
u name, (ammo), to which ever) year resort about twenty Sam tints, which are a kind of 
c< vessel belonging to t'hicnhct (Cochin China), out of the maritime provinces of China, to 
“ loud pepper. For this kingdom produces eight thousand bakarx , which are equal to thirty 
<■ thousand quintals of pepper annually. 

u Bantam is situated in six degrees of south latitude, in the middle of a fine bay, which is 
“ three leagues from point to point. The town in length, stretching landward, is eight him- 
(e dred mid fifty fathoms, and the seaport extends about four hundred. A river capable of ad- 
(t milling junks and gullies; flows through the middle of the town: a small branch of this river 
a admits boats and small craft. 

“ There is a brick fort, the walls of which are seven palms thick, with wooden bulwarks, 
a armed with two tiers of artillery. The anchorage is good; m some places a muddy, in 
c< others a sandy bottom, the depth from two to six fathoms. 

« This King, Don John, conceiving that if he had a fortress in this situation he should he 
u master of the straits, and of all the pepper of those kingdoms, recommended it strongly to 
u the lord admiral to have a fort built by Francisco de Sa ; and even now it would be perhaps 
“ still more important as well for the purpose of defending the entrance against the English 
c< and the Turks, as for the general security of the trade and commerce of those parts, which 
“ is the principal value of India. And it was the opinion of our forefathers, that if the king 
<t possessed three fortresses, one hi this situation, one on Achecn head, and one on the coast of 
** Pegu, the navigation of the east would in a mauner be locked by these keys, and the king 
“ would be lord of all its riches; and they gave many reasons in support of their opinions, 
u which we forbear to repeat, and return to Java. 

« The island of Java is abundantly furnished with every thing necessary to human life ; so 
“ much so, that from it Malacca, Achccn , and other neighbouring countries, derive their sup* 

“ plies. 

** The natives, who arc called Ac os (Javans), are so proud that they think all mankind their 
« inferiors; so that, if a Javan were passing along the street, and saw a native of any other 
4t country standing on any hillock or place raised higher than the ground on which he was 
“ walking, if such person did not immediately come down until lie should have passed, the 
Javan would kill him, for he will permit no person to stand above him ; nor would a Javan 
u carry any weight or burthen on his head, even if they should threaten him with death* 

«< They are a brave and determined race of men, and for any slight offence will run amok 
4 * to be revenged ; and oven if they are run through and through with a lance, they will 
** advance until they close with their adversary- 

« ?3*e 
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out a fleet of four ships, the command of which was entrusted to Captain 
Lancaster, who sailed from London in 1602, first to Acheen ( Ache) on Su- 
matra, where he procured part of his cargo, and entered into a treaty with 
the king, of which a copy is yet in existence. From Acheen he went to 
Bantam, and settled a factory there, which was the first possession of the 
English in the East Indies. Captain Lancaster brought home a letter from 
the king of Bantam to Queen Elizabeth in 1002, which is still in the State 
Paper Office. 

In 1610, the first Dutch governor general. Bolt, arrived at Bantam, 
and finding the situation of his countrymen in that province not favourable 
to the establishment of a permanent settlement, removed to Jdkatra. 
On the 4th of March, 1621, the name of Batavia was conferred upon 
the new establishment of the Dutch in J&katra, which from that period 
became the capital of their East Indian empire. 

In 1683, the English, who had hitherto maintained a successful rivalry 
with the Dutch, withdrew their establishment from Bantam . 

In the year 1811, Holland having become a province of France, the French 
flag was hoisted at Batavia; and on the 11th September, in the same year, 

the 

u The men arc expert navigators, in which they claim priority of all others ; although 
“ many give the honour to the Chinese, insisting that they preceded the Javans. But it is 
“ certain that the J avans have sailed to the Capo of Good Hope, and have had intercourse with 
“ the island of Madagascar on the oft’ side, whore there arc many people of a brown colour, 
“ and a mixed Javan race, who descend from them.” 

There here follows the refutation of a ridiculous story told by Nicolas Couti, the Venetian, 
about a tree that produced a rod of gold in its pith, at which some well informed Javans, of 
whom Couti inquired, laughed very heartily. 

“ Marco Polo mentions the greater and the lesser Java. We aro of opinion, that the Java of 
“ which we are treating is the lesser, and that the island of Sumatra is the greater Java ; for lie 
“ ® a ys that the greater Java is two thousand miles in circumference, and that the north star is 
** not visible, and that it has eight kingdoms, Taleh, JSasma, Camara, Dragajdo, Ltmbri, Vara* 
“ fur, from which it isr very clear, that he means Sumatra; for it has nearly the dimensions which 
“ he assigns it. The nqrth pole is pot visible, as this island lies under the equinoctial line, 
“ which is not die case with any of the islands situated to the northward, on all of which the north 
“ star is seen: and it is still more evident from the names of the kingdoms, for there cannot 
“ be a doubt that Camara is the same as Camatra (the 5 being soil; like s). Dragajuo (which is 
“ pronounced, Drawjang) or Andrcguxr, and Lambri, still retain their names on that island” 
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the British government was declared supreme on Java, by a proclamation of 
that date signed by the Earl of Minto, Governor General of Bengal. On 
the 17 th of the same month, a capitulation was entered into, by which all 
the dependencies fell into the hands of Great Britain. 

On the 13th August, 1814-, a convention was entered into by Viscount 
Castlereagh, on the part of his Britannic Majesty, restoring to the Dutch the 
whole of their former possessions in the Eastern Islands ; and on the I9th 
August, 1810, the flag of the Netherlands was again hoisted at Batavia. 

Without adverting to the political importance to Great Britain of the 
conquest of Java, or to the great commercial advantages which both coun- 
tries might eventually have derived from its remaining in our hands, I shall 
merely notice that the loss of it was no immediate or positive evil to the 
Dutch. For many years prior to the British expedition, Holland had 
derived little or no advantage from the nominal sovereignty which she con- 
tinued to exercise over its internal affairs. All trade and intercourse be- 
tween Java and Europe was interrupted and nearly destroyed j it added 
nothing to the commercial wealth or the naval means of the mother country : 
the controul of the latter over the agents she employed had proportionally di- 
minished , she continued to send out governors, counsellors, and commis- 
sioners, but she gained from their inquiries little information on the causes 
of her failure, and no aid from their exertions in improving her resources, 
or retarding the approach of ruin. The colony became a burden on the 
mother country instead of assisting her, and the Company which had so long 
governed it being itself ruined, threw the load of its debts and obliga- 
tions on the rest of the nation. 

It might have been some consolation for the loss of immediate profit, or 
the contraction of immediate debt, to know, that soch unfavourable cir- 
cumstances were merely temporary ; that they arose out of a state of poli- 
tical relations which affected internal improvement, and that the resources 
of the colony were progressively increasing, and would become available 
when peace or political changes should allow trade to flow in its firmer 

d 2 channels. 
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channels. Whether the Dutch could not indulge such prospects, or whe- 
ther the system on which the internal government of their eastern dominion 
was conducted was in itself ruinous under any circumstances, a view of 
the financial and commercial state of Java before the conquest, and of the 
causes which led to the losses and dissolution of the Dutch East India 
Company, will assist the reader in determining. 

In tracing these causes, it is hardly necessary to go further back than 
the period of the Company’s history immediately preceding the war of 
1780. The accidental calamities of that war brought it to the brink of 
ruin, and its importance in the past transactions of the country being borne 
in mind, a general concern existed in I Tolland {'or its preservation, and for 
the restoration and maintenance of’ its credit. With the view of affording 
it the most effective and beneficial assistance, inquiries were set on foot, 
not only to discover some temporary means of relief, but to provide a more 
permanent remedy for threatened decline. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain what might have been the result of the measures which were then in 
contemplation, as the convulsed state of Europe, and especially of Holland, 
subsequently to this period, left no room for their operation, and did not 
even admit of making the experiment of their efficiency. The free inter- 
course of the mother country with her colonics was interrupted ; the 
trade was thrown into the hands of neutrals ; several possessions were lost 
for the want of due protection, and those which remained were left to 
support or defend themselves in the best way they could, without any 
assistance or reinforcement from home. 

For ten years preceding the year 1780, the average annual sales of the 
Company amounted to upwards of twenty millions of guilders, which was 
considerably more than in former years, and the prices of the different 
articles were neatly the same as they had been from the years 1048 to 1077, 
when the sales only amounted on an average to about eight millions a year j 
it was therefore clear, that the decline of the Company was not to be attri- 
buted to the decrease of trade. 

On 
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On an examination of the Indian books, it was found, that from the year 
lGlS to 1696, the profits in India, though moderate, had always kept 
equal pace with the profits in Europe. 


J< row 

1613 

To 

1653. 

To 

1663. 

To 

1673. 

To 

1683. 

To 

1693. 

The total profits wore* . 

Expences * . 

Guilders, 

101,704,417 

76,177,755 

Guilders, 

142,663,776 

117.616,961 

[ ' 

GttUdeis. 

206,072,335 

161,271,745 

Guilders. 

259,250,969 

212,282,020 

G nil dors. 

322, 755, s 1 2 

274,416,306 

Nott Profits. . .. 

35,526 , 662 

25,046,815 

44,798,587 

46,968,949 

48,319,506 


Thus, on an average of forty years till 1 053, the annual profits were 

about 00000*000*000000000000000000000004 0*00000000000000000004 +*000000 0 40 , 000 guilders a year ; 

Of fifty years to 3003 about 500,000 do. 

Of sixty do. to 1 673 0000000000000000000*0000 750,000 do. 

Of seventy do * 000000 tO 1688 070,000 dO . 

Of eighty do. to 1093 000,000 do. 

In the year 1 O 96 , the nett profit from the same year(l 0 l 3 ) amounted 
to only 40,20(5,780 guilders, being full eight millions less than it had been 
in 1093, only three years preceding; and the average nett annual profit 
from 1013 was reduced to 484,371 guilders, But from 1097 to 1779, 
comprehending a like period of cighty-thrce years, the losses were so exor- 
bitant as to overbalance and absorb, not only the contemporary, but all the 
preceding profits in Europe, and even a largo amount of fictitious profit 
stimulated to screen the government in India. 

The nett amount of profits calculated from 1613 , amounted 

Guilders. 

In to only 3S>690*52 , 7 

In 1703™^. — ~~ — ^ — 31,074,645 , 

In 171 S , , ... 10,805,508 


In 
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In 1723. 
In 1724. 


4,838,025 guilders. 
1,037,777 


Iu 1730 there was already a total loss of 7,737,010, and in the year 1770 
this loss amounted to 84,985,425. 

The Company used to send yearly to India, before the commencement 
of the war of 1780, twenty ships of about nine hundred tons each, and eight 
or ten of about eight hundred tons each, which, to the number of twenty- 
two or twenty-three, returned with cargoes; four from China, three from 
Ceylon, tln-ee from Bengal, one from Coromandel, and twelve or thirteen 
from Batavia. They annually exported to India provisions and other arti- 
cles of trade to the amount of two millions six or eight thousand florins, 
and in cash from four to six millions, and sold yearly to an amount gene- 
rally of twenty or twenty-one millions; and it was estimated that the 
Indian trade maintained, directly and indirectly, all the external commerce 
of Holland, employing a capital of about two hundred and sixty millions of 
florins. 


From the inquiries of a commission appointed by the government of 
Holland, in the year 1790, to ascertain the real stale of the Company's 
finances, and to report how far the nation would be warranted iu giving 
its further support to the credit of an institution which had so rapidly 
declined, it appeared that, in 1789, the arrears of the Company amounted 
toseventy-four millions of florins, and that this amount had since increased 
to eighty-four or eighty-five millions, of which sum no less than (>7,707,583 
florins had been advanced by the nation. 

The Commissioneis, however, being of opinion, that the aflatrs of the 
Company were not irretrievable, recommended a further loan of seven 
millions of florins. 

A meritorious servant; of the Company, Mr. C. Tetsingh, had offered to 
the Commissioners a memorial, in which he proposed that the Company 
should abandon the trade to private merchants under certain restrictions ; 

but 
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but on this proposal the Commissioners stated that they were not then 
prepared to offer an opinion. 

Ihis Commission, in reporting upon the manner in which the Company’s 
affairs had been managed in India, declared that « they could not con- 
u coal the deep impression which the same had made upon their minds, 
“ and that they could not fix their thoughts upon it, without being affected 

“ with sentiments of horror and detestation.” “ When,” said they, 

“ wc take a view of our chief possession and establishment, and when we 
“ attend to the real situation of the internal trade of India, the still increas- 
“ ing and exorbitant rate of the expenses, the incessant want of cash, 
“ the mass of paper money in circulation, the unrestrained peculations 
“ and faithlessness of many of the Company’s servants, the consequent 
“ clandestine trade of foreign nations, the perfidy of the native princes, 
“ the weakness and connivance of the Indian government, the excessive 
“ expenses in the military department and for the public defence ; in a 
“ word, when wc lake a view of all this collectively, wc should almost 
“ despair of being able to fulfil our task, if some persons of great talents 
“ and ability among the directors had not stepped forward to devise 
“ means by which, if not to eradicate, at least to stop the further progress 
“ of' corruption, and to prevent the total ruin of the Company,” 

The improvements proposed by the directors extended to every branch 
of the administration abroad. They proposed, first, with regard to the 
Cape of Good Hope, the yearly arrears of which settlement had latterly 
amounted to a million and a half of florins, that the same should be 
reduced to one half of that sum, With regard to the further eastern 
possessions, the measures proposed for consideration were chiefly the fol- 
lowing. i 

To confine the Company’s future trade to opium, spices, pepper, Japan 
copper, tin, and sugar, as far as the European and Japan markets would 
require. To abandon the trade to Western India to the Company’s ser- 
vants and ' free merchants, under payment of a certain recogpition, To 

abandon 
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abandon several factories in that quarter, and to reduce the rest to mere 
residencies. To make considerable reductions in the establishment on the 
coast of Malabar and in Bengal. To reduce the establishments on the 
Coast of Coromandel to three factories. To abandon the establishments on the 
West Coast of Sumatra, and to leave it open to a free trade. To diminish 
the expenses at Ceylon by a reduction of the military force, and by every 
other possible means to animate the cultivation and importation of rice into 
that settlement. To open a free trade and navigation to Bengal and Coro- 
mandel, under the superintendence of the Company, on paying a certain 
recognition. To encourage, by every moans, the cultivation of rice in the 
easternmost possessions, and especially at Amboina and Banda, for the sake 
of preventing the inducements of a clandestine trade, which the importation 
of rice to those places might afford. To abandon several small factories 
to the eastward. To adopt a plan for the trade of Malacca proposed by 
Governor De Bruem. To introduce a general reduction of establishment 
at Batavia and elsewhere. To introduce new regulations with regard to the 
sale of opium at Batavia. To improve the Company’s revenue, by a tax 
upon salaries and a duty upon collateral successions. And finally, to send 
out commissioners to India, with full powers to introduce a general reform 
in the administration. 

In a memorial subsequently submitted by the Commissioners, which form- 
ed the basis of all the measures recommended and adopted at this time, 
for the better administration of affairs in India, after shewing that, from 
the year 1770 to 1780, the Company had on the whole of its trade and 
establishments on the coast of Coromandel, Bengal, Malabar, Surat, and 
the western coast of Sumatra, averaged a profit of only 1 19,554 florins a 
year, they recommended the introduction at Batavia of a public sale of 
the spiceB, Japan copper, and sugar, wanted for the consumption of West- 
ern India, and the establishment of a recognition of ten per cent, on the 
piece goods from Bengal, and of fifteen per cent, on the piece goods from 
Coromandel. Under such a plan of free trade, they calculated that, after 

the 
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the diminution of the Company’s establishments in Western India, and 
the abolition of several small forts and factories to the eastward, it was 
highly probable that the administration in India would, in future, cover 
its own expenses, and thereby save the Company from utter ruin. 

it was on those calculations that the Commissioners appointed by the 
States of Holland founded their hopes of the future relief of the Company, 
and with these prospects they closed their report, the care and future fate of 
the Company devolving from that time chiefly on the Commissioners ap- 
pointed at their recommendation to proceed to India, in order to carry into 
effect, on the spot, the reforms proposed. Of these new Commissioners, 
Mr. Noderburg, then first advocate to the Company, was appointed the 
chief. 

The Indian Commissioners sailed from Europe in the year 1791. At 
the Cape of Good Hope they made such changes and reforms as may be 
said to have fully effected the object of their commission. The importance, 
however, of the Cape being comparatively small, it is not necessary to enter 
into any detail of the measures adopted there. The more momentous part 
of their trust was undoubtedly to be discharged in India, where they arrived 
in 179-9. 

If the talents of these Commissioners were to he estimated by the bene- 
fits which resulted from their labours, we may safely pronounce them to 
have been incompetent to the task they had undertaken ; but such a cri- 
terion cannot with any justice be applied. A continuance of peace with 
Great Britain was of course reckoned upon in all their calculations, and war 
with that power broke out almost immediately afterwards. 

With regard to the abandonment of several forts and factories to the 
eastward, to which their attention had been particularly directed, the result 
of their deliberation and inquiry was, that the continuance of the Com- 
pany’s establishment on Celebes was indispensable for the protection of the 
Moluccas; that at Timor reductions had been made, in consequence of 
which the revenues covered the expenses ; that after mature investigation 

■ e the 
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the Japan trade was shewn to yield a nett profit of 200,000 florins ; that 
with regard to the West Coast of Sumatra the revenues had been made 
to exceed the expenses, and the pepper collected in that neighbourhood left 
still some profit to the Company. 

With respect to the institution of public sales at Batavia for Japan cop- 
per, spices, and sugar, on the introduction of which it was supposed the 
establishments in Western India might be for the most part reduced, they 
were of opinion, after deliberating with the Council of India, and after a 
personal inquiry into the actual state of the private trade at Batavia, that 
chiefly for the want of an adequate means among the purchasers such sales 
were entirely impracticable, and that it would therefore be preferable, after 
making some partial reductions in the expense, to continue the establish- 
ments in Bengal and the Coast of Coromandel, but that Cochin on the 
Malabar Coast might, perhaps, be advantageously abandoned.* 

To determine the mode in which the trade with India should in future 
be conducted, these Commissioners assumed a general calculation of the 
receipts and disbursements which would occur at home and abroad, on 
the supposition that the Company should, in future, navigate with hired 
vessels only, and that all marine establishments should be abolished. The 
result of this calculation was in abstract as follows. The estimate may be 
considered as affording an interesting view of the hopes and prospects which 
were at that time entertained of the resources of the Eastern Islands. 

The whole estimate was framed on the principles of monopoly, and witli 
a view to an increase of the trade on the one hand, and a reduction of 
expenses on the other. The quantity of coffee stated at eighteen million 
pounds, was calculated upon the produce which might be expected after 
Wo years, In the calculation of the quantity of pepper, an augmentation 
of 1,500,000 pounds beyond the produce of the preceding year was anti- 
cipated, from the encouragement given to the growth of that article in 

Bantam 

* This is the factory which by the recent convention has been exchanged witli England for 
the Island of Banka. 
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Bantam and other parts of Java. With regard to the sugar, calculated at 
eight millions of pounds for the home cargoes, it is stated, that the actual 
deliveries 

From Batavia at that time amounted to 000, 000 lbs. 

From Cheribon 500,000 

From other ports in Java 1,000,000 

7,500,000 lbs. 


Supposing therefore the home cargoes 000,000 lbs. 

Xhc demand fot 

For Japan — 900,000 

For the consumption of the Company’s own establish- 


ments 


200,000 


The quantity required would be 12,000,000 lbs. 


Or 5,100,000 pounds more than the actual produce. The whole of that 
quantity, however, the Commissioners felt confident might be produced in 
three years, by encouraging the manufacture in the Eastern Districts of 
Java. Among the retrenchments was a tax upon the salaries of all civil 
servants, which reduced the average salary of each to the sum of fifteen 
Spanish dollars per month. 

e 2 


Estimated 



ESTIMATED ACCOUNT of the COMPANY’S RECEIPTS and DISBURSEMENTS at HOME and in INDIA, exclusively 
of the direct Trade to China , upon the Plan of the Commissioners of Inquiry , A. D. 1795. 
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These Commissioners seemed to entertain no very favourable ideas of the 
benefits which would arise to private trade from the license it already en- 
joyed. As a measure much more beneficial to the general trade of Europe 
and to the Company, they proposed, in lieu of it, to throw open to indi- 
viduals, under certain restrictions, the trade and navigation from Europe to 
Bengal and Coromandel. 

Thus we see these Commissioners sent out with the view of introducing 
something like free trade on Java, coming to a resolution to take away from 
it even the little private trade which it had previously been allowed to 
enjoy. 

The Company’s trade with continental India had already been so much 
encroached upon by foreigners, that it was judged expedient no longer 
to exclude the Dutch free trader from his share in the spoil; but it was 
hoped, by increased strictness, to preserve entire to the Company the ex- 
clusive trade in spices, Javan coffee, pepper as far as it was the produce of 
her own possessions, Japan copper, the opium which was consumed in Java 
and in the Moluccas, and Javan sugar. 

The trade of the Dutch Company has thus been brought to the period, 
when its monopoly was proposed to be almost exclusively confined to Java 
and the Eastern Inlands, including Japan. The causes which operated to 
destroy the Dutch influence on the continent of India, arc too well known 
to requite any particular description. 

The Dutch had long maintained a decisive superiority, as well on the 
continent of Asia, as among the Indian islands, until the active exertions of 
their competitors in trade succeeded in undermining and overturning their 
monopoly ; and as it was natural their weak side should suffer first, it was 
on the continent where their- establishments were far removed from the 
chief seat of governmeRt, . and where they had not been able to insure to 
themselves those exclusive privileges from the princes of the country which 
they had exacted from the weaker princes of the Eastern Islands, that 

other 
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other nations, chiefly the French and English, first endeavoured to intro- 
duce themselves, 

After reciprocal jealousies had for some time prevented both nations from 
making any considerable progress, a successful war at last turned the scale 
entirely in favour of the English, whose influence, from that period, has 
been paramount in continental India, and the Dutch East India Company 
was no longer able to enforce its system of exclusive trade there. 

Without inquiring into the practicability of realizing the flattering esti- 
mate made out by the Indian Commissioners, or the policy which dictated 
a still more rigorous monopoly of the produce of the Eastern Islands, it 
ought to bo remarked, although it seems never to have been adverted to 
by the Commissioners, whose calculations arid plans were exclusively of a 
commercial nature, that the original situation of the Company as a mere 
mercantile body, looking out for trade and not dominion, had undergone a 
material alteration, by the acquisition it had made from the middle of the 
last century of considerable territorial possessions, especially on the island 
of Java. 

To use the words of one of the most enlightened men who now adorns 
his country, and is prepared to give energy to a better state of things,* 
“ those territorial acquisitions became to the Company a source of new 
“ relations. In consequence of them, new rights were acquired and obli- 
“ gations of a novel kind were contracted, as well with regard to the 
“ territories themselves as the population upon them. The nature of these 
** rights and duties might have been deemed worth inquiry ; and as all 
“ these territorial acquisitions were made by a delegated authority derived 
« from the government at home, it was further worthy of investigation 
« how far the government itself was entitled to a direct share in the acquisi- 
“ tions made, and how far it was bound to controul and superintend the 
“ exercise of those duties which were newly contracted. A consideration of 
“ these points would have led to the important question, how far,; OU a 

. • . i.f renewal 


* Mr. Muntinghe. 
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“ renewal of the Company’s charter, it would be requisite to alter and 
“ modify its conditions according to existing circumstances, and especially 
“ how far it would have been expedient, in future, to leave the Company 
“ the exclusive trade, and at the same time the uncontrouled sovereignty 
“ over the same country.” 

But however natural it may be, at the present moment, to consider 
questions of this kind, it was perhaps at that time beyond the common 
course of human thought to entertain doubts on the subject. "From an 
honourable regard for ancient institutions, the mercantile system of the 
Company was still considered with reverence and respect ; it had been at 
all times the boast and pride of the nation ; the services which the Company 
had rendered to the state in its earlier days, and the immense benefits 
which the government had been enabled, by its means, to spread among 
the community at large, had rendered the East-Iudia Company and all its 
privileges, objects of peculiar care and tenderness. The rights of sove- 
reignty which the Company afterwards required, were obtained by degrees 
and almost imperceptibly. Every acquisition of the kind had been con- 
sidered, at the lime, merely as the means of increasing its mercantile 
profits, and all its territorial rights were looked upon as subservient to its 
mercantile system. 

In consequence of these ideas, after the whole of the northern ami east- 
ern coast of Java had been added to the Company’s territorial, dominions, 
by a cession in the year 1740, no step seems to have been taken for improv- 
ing these acquisitions, by any direct use of the supremacy obtained. Some 
contracts were instituted with the native chiefs, for delivering gratis, or at 
the lowest possible price, such articles as would serve the Company’s 
investments home; but taxation, the levy of produce, and the manage- 
ment of police and justice in the inferior courts, were left to the care and 
conscience of the natives themselves. 

Arguments in fovour of this system may perhaps be drawn from the 
respect due to the native usages and institutions, and from a supposed want 

of 
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of power, on the part of the Company, to assume any direct controul over 
the native population. But whatever influence these ideas may have had 
on the conduct of the Company, it may be affirmed that an European 
government, aiming only to sec right and justice administered to every 
class of the population, might and ought to have maintained all the native 
usages and institutions, not inconsistent with those principles ; and that the 
power, for want of which it withheld its interference, would have been 
supplied and confirmed by the act of exercising the power which it possessed, 
and by the resources it might have been the means of drawing from the 
country. 

Considering, therefore, the propensity inherent in every native authority 
to abuse its influence, and to render it oppressive to the population at large ; 
the ascendancy of Europeans in general, oven over the class of native chief- 
tains ; the scantiness of many of the establishments proposed in the plan of 
the Indian Commissioners j the manifest inadequacy of the remuneration of 
the civil servants which it recommended, and the narrow scale on which all 
expenses were calculated ; no very durable benefits could have been reason- 
ably expected from it. The discretionary power being left in the hands of 
the native chieftains, the whole of the lower class of the population would 
have remained at their disposal j the ascendancy of the European servants 
would have subjected both to peculations, which the insufficiency of their 
salaries would constantly have tempted them to practice $ the administra- 
tion of justice not meeting with a proper remuneration would have been 
ineffectual, perhaps corrupt; the reduction of the military establishment 
would have left the possessions an easy prey to the first invader } and the 
original sources of the Company's revenues in India remaining the same, it 
seems probable, that in a short time, the same scenes I which had hitherto 
met with so much reprobation, would have been acted over again, and to a 
still more disgraceful extent. 

But of whatever merit might have been the plans suggested by the Com- 
missioners in India on the 4th July 1795, the calamities which had already 

£ befallen 
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befallen the mother country were followed by an event, which it seems the 
Commissioners had hardly dared to suspect, and which, in every case, would 
have frustrated all their designs. This was the dissolution of tlie Company, 
in consequence of a resolution taken to that effect on the 24t h December, 
by the body then representing the government of the United States of 
Holland. 

New views of policy were of course suggested by this important change. 
In the year 1800 there appeared a small volume, entitled “ A Description 
“ of Java and of its principal Productions, shewing the Advantages to be 
“ derived therefrom under a better Administration, by Mr. Dirk- Van Hogen- 
“ dorp,” in which the writer, after observing that the true state of Java 
and its importance to the mother country had hitherto been little known, 
or at least that no correct ideas had yet been formed in Holland with regard 
to its value, fertility, population, and advantageous situation for trade, 
establishes, * 

(C l, That the system on which the trade in India had hitherto been con- 
“ ducted and the possessions administered, was no longer good under present 
i( circumstances, but contained in itself the seeds of decline and ruin. 

“ 2. That the exclusive trade was in its nature injurious, and naturally 
“ caused the ruin of the colonies. 

“ 3. That under a different system, those colonics would flourish, and 
« yield much greater advantages than ever. 

“ 4. That a revenue, founded on the principles of freedom of trade, 
“ property in the soil, and equality of imposts, could be easily introduced. 

“ 5. And finally, that all the benefits which would thereby accrue to the 
“ mother country, from the territorial revenue, the duties on trade, the 
“ industry and wealth for which that trade would furnish employment, and 
” the treasures which the distribution of produce throughout Europe must 
“ bring into the mother country, would greatly exceed the highest advantages 
“ that could be calculated upon, even under the most favourable prospects. 
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“ by the means of the fallen Company or a continuation of its former sya- 
“ tem.” 

Many parts of this pamphlet abound in violence and invective, and others 
are loo highly coloured ; but with these exceptions, it may be safely asserted 
that it contains a more correct view of the state of society, and of the 
resources of the country, than any paper which had preceded it, and the 
author is most justly entitled to all the credit of having’ chalked out to his 
countrymen the road to honour andprosperity, in the future administration 
of the Dutch East-Indian colonies. 

Having, in the course of the foregoing sketch of the decline and fall of 
the Dutch Eust-India Company, exhibited a statement of these resources, 
under the mercantile system of the Company, it may be interesting also to 
state what, in the opinion of Mr. Ilogendorp, the island of Java alone 
was capable of affording eventually, under a system founded on the princi- 
ples of property in the soil, freedom of cultivation and trade, and the impar- 
tial administration of justice according to equal rights. “ When the 
“ exclusive and oppressive trade of the Company, the forced deliveries, 
“ the feudal services, in short, the whole system of feudal government, is 
“ done away with, and when the effects of this important revolution are felt 
" in the certain increase of cultivation and trade, then,” observes Mr. 
Ilogendorp, “ the limits of probability will by no means l>e exceeded, in 
“ estimating the aggregate of the revenues of Java, in progress of time, at 
« twelve millions of rix-dollars, or twenty-four millions of guilders, 
“ annually.” 

This statement, calculated with reference to the comparative produce 
of the West India Islands, has been generally considered by the colonists 
asexbibiting avery exaggerated view, of what the island could, under any 
circumstances, afford, and by many as too wild a speculation to deserve 
attention ; but to this it should be added, that the plan on which it was 
founded, viz. an entire change in the internal management of the country, 
was considered as equally wild and romantic by those who declaimed the 

f 2 loudest 
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loudest against the possibility of these advantages accruing, and that not- 
withstanding the doubts then entertained of its practicability, that mea- 
sure has been actually carried into effect, without producing any one 
of the consequences depicted by the advocates of the old system, and as far 
as a judgment can yet be formed, with all the advantages anticipated by Mr. 
Hogendorp. 

It is not surprising to find, that the enlightened views of this writer were 
never acted upon, when we find it asserted by a commission, who sat at the 
Hague in 1803 , composed of the highest, and perhaps best qualified persons 
in the state of Holland, and of which he was himself a member (of course 
a dissenting one), that “ it appeared to them to have been admitted gene- 
“ rally, and without contradiction, that according to ancient regulations, 
“ of which the first institution was lost even among the Javans themselves, 
“ the manner in which that people are used to live rests on principles, with 
“ which a free and unlimited disposition of the ground and its productions 
“ is absolutely inconsistent ; that they were, for their parts, convinced that 
“ such a change could not be effected, without causing a general fermenta- 
“ tion among all classes of people ; that though, in this case, violent mea- 
“ sures might suppress an insurrection, they would rather advise to bid an 
“ eternal farewell to Java, than to resort to such means j that if they 
“ adverted to the question in a commercial point of view, the same uncer- 
“ tainty, the same dangers presented themselves. These arose from the 
“ natural disinclination of the Javan to work, which has been observed by 
“ many eminent persons ; the danger of new monopolies, which would fall 
“ heavier upon the common people than the present forced deliveries ; the 
* exorbitant charges to support a great number of native chiefs and priests, 
“> who are at present provided for and ought to be supported $ an undoubted 
“.deficiency in. the revenues, and a considerable expenditure during the 
“ first years, without the probability of a remedy. AU this,” say they, 
“ seems to, forebode a neglect of the cultivation 5 and after long and labo- 
w rious researches, we are compelled to lay it down as a general principle, 

“that 
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“ that property of the soil among the common Javans, and the abolition 
“ of public services, cannot be adopted as the basis of an improvement, of 
“ which the internal management of Java would be susceptible. The con- 
« tingents and forced deliveries ougiit therefore to be continued and 
“ received on account of the state, which has succeeded to the prerogatives 
“ of the former Company.”* 

Marshal Daendels, who was recalled from the government of Java only 
a few months before the British conquest, and who was by far the most 
active and energetic governor who had for a long time been at the head of 
the colony, has written an account of his own administration, of the state 
in which he found the island, of the measures he proposed and executed, of 
the improvements which he projected or carried into effect, of the revenues 
that might be expected, and of the expenditure that the public service 
required. Although he enters into some free and bold strictures on the con- 
duct of the Commissioners, the estimates they formed, and the policy they 
recommended, lie does not seem himself to have avoided many of the faults 
which rendered their policy objectionable, or to have entertained any hope 
of establishing a more liberal system. Forced services and contingents, and 
all the tyranny which they render necessary, still constituted the greatest 
part of the ways and means of the colonial treasury, and the grand source of 
profits for the Company. 

The difficulties he had to struggle with, and the peculiar habits and cha- 
racter formed by his profession, seem to have determined his proceedings, more 
than any matured scheme of general administration, or any deliberate prin- 
ciples of government. He thus describes the situation of the colony on his 
arrival : “ A powerful enemy threatened us by sea, anfi the Javan princes, 
“ acquiring audacity in proportion as they saw proofs of our weakness, 
“ thought the moment had arrived for prescribing the law to their former 
“ superiors. The very existence of our dominions on Java was thus in the 

“ greatest 

* Report of a Committee appointed to investigate Bast India Affairs, made to the .Govern- 
ment of the Batavian Republic, dated Slse of August 180 S, consisting of Meson. Human, 
Sic, Ponloe, Ycrhuell, D, Van Hogendorp, Nederburgb, and Voute. 
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“ greatest danger. Our internal resources of finance were exhausted, while 
“ a stagnation of trade, caused by the blockade of our shores, cut off all 
“ hopes of procuring assistance from without. In the midst of such disas- 
“ trous circumstances, and the failure of so many attempts to introduce re- 
“ form, and to maintain the dignity of government, I found it necessary to 
“ place myself above the usual formalities , and lo disregard every Into, but 
“ that which enjoined the preservation of the colony entrusted to my manage- 
** went. The verbal order which I received, at my departure from Holland, 
“ had this for its object, and the approbation bestowed upon my ear by 
“ attempts to carry it into execution, encouraged me in the course of pro- 
** ceeding which I had began.” 

The situation in which the Marshal found the colony is justly drawn ; but 
the result of his operations, and the condition in which he left the govern- 
ment to his successor, are described in colours by far too flattering. His 
partiality for his own work, and the consciousness of having made great exer- 
tions to accomplish it, seems to have influenced his mind too easily, in con- 
vincing him of the advantage and success of the measures he had adopted. 
“ In spite,” says he, “ of all the obstacles I encountered, I obtained the follow- 
“ ing results. I made the general government the centre of authority, from 
“ which every inferior authority descended in a determined proportion, with 
** a definite responsibility and a salutary controul. Into all the local 
** and subordinate administrations, clearness and simplicity were intro* 
“ duced; agriculture was encouraged, protected, and extended; general 
“ industry was promoted; the administration of justice and of the police 
'* was put on a sure footing; the means of defence were increased 
“ as much as possible; many works were undertaken, both for the 
*f service of government and other useful ends; new roads were made 
“ and old ones improved ; the condition of all the inhabitants, as well native 
« as European, was ameliorated, and every cause of misunderstanding re- 
“ moved ; the relations, of the colonial government with the courts of the 
“ native princes were regulated on principles conformable to the dignity, 

and 
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“ conducive to the interests of the former ; and, in fine, the revenues of the 
“ colony were so augmented, that after every deduction for internal expen- 
“ diture, they will furnish a surplus of five millions, free of all charge, as a 
“ nett return to Holland.” 

Marshal Daeiulels, in this memoir, sufficiently showed the fallacy con- 
tained in the report of the Commissioners, concerning the estimated revenue 
and profits of the Company. Instead of the receipt of 1,250,000 florins, 
accruing from the profit of the sale of opium (as marked in the table which 
I have transcribed), he assures us that not one farthing was actually obtain- 
ed. Many of the conclusions of the Commissioners, concerning the temper 
of the inhabitants, the nature of the soil of particular districts, and the 
general resources of the island, he satisfactorily proved to be founded on 
erroneous information or mistake j and it is only to be regretted, that he 
did not carry the same spirit of’ impartiality into the formation of his own 
reports, which he requires in those of his predecessors, or anticipate from his 
successors, an examination equally rigorous, and a measure of justice 
equally strict as that to which they were subjected. Had this been the 
case, we should not have been offered such financial results as make the 
revenue of the island amount to 10,789,000 rix-dollars, and its expendi- 
ture only 5,790,000, leaving a balance of five millions of profit. It may be 
interesting to compare his estimate with the table already exhibited. 


Estimated 
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estimated receipts. 


Rix-dollars, 

Rent of land 2 3 O0O 5 GO0 

Produce of land unfarmed. . 500,000 

Sale of opium* 1,1 20,000 

Money 360,000 

Coffee, 300,000 pikuls, at 20 

rix-dollars 4,500,000 

Pepper, 30,000 pikuls . . 160,000 

Tin, . 35,000 pikuls . . . 400,000 

Japan Copper, 25,000 pikuls . 250,000 

Spices 1,000,000 

Forests 250,000 

Sale of rice 250,000 



10,790,000 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITUIlli. 


Civil appointments . * • * 

Rix-dollars. 

1,000,000 

Land forces 

1,227,000 

Manufactory of powder* fouu- 

dery of balls* and arsenals * 

180,000 

Hospitals 

80,000 

Marine . . 

250,000 

Fortifications, &c 

200,000 

New works 

400,000 

♦Justice and police * . * . 

150,000 

Transports and freights . . 

300,000 

Transport of Company’s ser* 
vants* recruits* &c* from 

Europe 

300,000 

Purchase of native articles 

500,000 

Package 

100,000 

Interest 

400,000 

Unforeseen charges . . . 

903,000 

5,790,000 

Which being substractcd from 10,790,000 

Leaves a nett profit, Kix-dol. 5,000,000 


* In a note on this source of revenue, Marshal Daendels says that he is sensible of the evils 
ari s in g from the use of this drug, but that the Javans arc so addicted to it, that no prospect of 
success could bo entertained from any project for reducing its consumption. Yet oven while 
he is making this observation, be tells us that the Commissioners fixed the sale at 1,200 chests, 
and that he in his estimate has only taken it at 800. It was afterwards reduced to less than 300 
chests, without any fear of disturbance or any danger of illicit trade. 
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ACCOUNT 

Off TIIE 

ISLAND OF JAVA. 


CHAPTER I. 

Geographical Situation of Java. — Name . — Extent and Form . — Divisions. 
— Harbours. — Mountains and Volcanos. — Rivers and Lakes. — General 
Appearance qf the Country. — Mineralogicul Constitution. — Seasons and 
Climate. — Metals. — Minerals. — Soil . — Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. 

This Country known to Europeans under the name of Java, or Java 
Major, and to the Natives under those of Tana (the land) Jdwa, or 
Nusa (the island) Jdvoa, is one of the largest of what modern geographers 
call the Sunija Islands. It is sometimes considered one of the Malayan 
Islands, and forms a part of that division of the Oriental Archipelago 
which it has been lately proposed to designate as the Asiatic Isjles. 
It extends eastward, with a slight deviation to the south, from 
105° 11' to 114»° S3' of longitude east of Greenwich, and lies between 
the latitudes <5° 8$ and jOa, ithe , south AndvWe&Mt'.k washed 1 

by the Ip4ia« Ocean} on ‘ tbe':;'; Straits of 
Stinda, .which separates it one 'point of only 

fourteen miles ; and on the south-east by the Straits of Bali, only two miles 
wide, which divide it from the island of that name. These islands, and 
oth« 
two 


rs stretching eastward, form with i Java a gentle curve of more: | 
thousand geographical miles, %hich with less regularity k.) 

. 1 ■ ‘ , fi ; , ■; ( 'jf/f b* , ■ ! ,/i • ") , ;• 
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SITUATION OF THE ISLAND. 




from Acheea to Pegu on one side, and from Timor to Pap da, ox New 
Guinea, on the other: they constitute on the west and south, as do 
Banka, Bill ton, the great islands of Borneo and Celebes, and the Moluccas 
on the north, the barriers of the Javan Seas and the Malayan Archipelago. 
From the eastern peninsula of India, Java is distant about one hundred and 
forty leagues, from .Borneo about fifty-six, and from New Holland two 
hundred. 

To what cause the island is indebted for its present name of Java (or Jima 
as it is pronounced by the natives) is uncertain. Among the traditions of 
the country (which arc more particularly mentioned in another place) there 
is one, which relates, that it was so termed by the first colonists from the 
continent of India, in consequence of the discovery of a certain grain, 
called jawa-voul, * on which the inhabitants are supposed to have subsisted 
at that early period, and that it had been known previously only under the 
term of Ndsa hdra-h&ra, or Nika kendang, meaning the island of wild 
uncultivated waste, or in which the hills run in ridges. 

In the tenth chapter of Genesis we are told, that “ the isles of the 
“ Gentiles were divided in their lands ; every one after his tongue, after 
*' their families, in the nations : ” and in the twenty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel we find among the rich merchants, those of Javan ** who traded 

the persons of men, and vessels of brass, to the market of Tyre, and 
“ who going to and fro, occupied in her fairs, brought bright iron, cassia, 
“ and calamus.” But we shall leave it to others to trace the connection 
between the Javan of Holy Writ and the Java of modem times. It appears, 
that the Arabs, who had widely extended their commercial intercourse, 
and established their religious faith over the greatest portion of* the Indian 
Archipelago, long before the Europeans had navigated round the Cape of 
Good Hope, designate the whole of the nations and tribes which inhabit 
those regions bry the general term of the people of Jmi, as in the fol- 
lowing passage taken from one of their religious tracts.-—” The people of 
** Jam do not observe with strictness the rule laid down for keeping the fast, 

inasmuch as they eat before the sun sets, while the Arabs continue the 
' f fest , luminary has sunk below the horizon.” ■ Jawa or Jam is 

;■ elao. ■ .Jp$% > Sumatra , 1 the Malayan Peninsula 

and the yands ^ng amongst tfeem, are known among the nations of' 
Celebes, who apply the Bdgis <hmmotive Jma-Jeew&ka, or Jaya ^ner,* to 

* Paaiewa Italicuro. 
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the Moluccas, Ambon , Banda, Timor, and JEndv. Jabadios Insulae, from 
Juba, and dib, div or dio , has been employed In the largest sense by Euro- 
peans, and it is probable this was once generally the case among the Asiatics, 
with the terms Jam, Jazva, Jam, and Jala ,* which, as the appellations of 
people inhabiting the countries beyond the continent or distant, some have 
derived from the wotdjail, of very general acceptation in eastern languages, 
and meaning beyond, distant .t 

It is, perhaps, in consequence of these names having embraced the whole, 
or at least several of the islands collectively, that the accounts given by 
Marco Polo, and other early European voyagers, of particular islands, as 
Java Major and Java Minor, arc so inconsistent with one another* The 
country described by Marco Polo as Java Minor, seems, beyond doubt, to 

have 


* The term ZapagS or Zabaja seems also to have been a corruption from Jam, and to have 
been used with the same latitude, according to the following notices by Major Wilford. 
'■ There was a constant intercourse, both by sea and land, between the kingdom of Magari'hi 
“ and China, on the authority of Chinese history ; aiul they traded to an island and king- 
“ dom, called Forman, to the eastward of Siam, during the third and fourth centuries. This was 
“ probably a Malay kingdom ; but wo cannot ascertain its situation. It seems that die Malay 
“ emperors and kings, as those of Zapagi and foitnnu, did what they could to introduce trade 
“ and learning into their dominions, but their exertions proved ineffectual ; at least they wore 
“ not attended with much success ; and their subjects soon relapsed into their former mode of 

“ life.” “ There are two countries called Maharaja, which are often confounded together : 

“ die first, at die bottom of the Green Sea, including Bengal and all the countries on the 
“ banks of the Ganges ; the second comprehended the peninsula of Malacca, and some of 
“ the adjacent islands iu the seas of China. In these countries the emperor, or king, always 
lt assumed die title of Maharaja, even until this day. Their country, in general, was called 
“ ZapagS or Zabaja, which is a corruption from Java or Juba, as it was called in die west, 
“ and was also the name of Sumatra, according to Ptolemy, who calls it Jaba~diit, and to 
** Marco Polo. In the peninsula of Malacca was the famous emporium of Zaba : Zubaju, in 
“ Sanscrit, would signify then Zaba. The empire of ZabajC was thus called, probably, from 
“ its metropolis, Zaba, as well as the principal islands near it. Zaba was a principal emporium 
“ even as' early as the time of Ptolemy. It remained so till the time of the two Musselman 
“ travellers of Aenaudot, and probably much longer. It is now called Bala Salor, upon the 
M river Jehor, which is as large as the Euphrates, according to these travellers; who add, 
« drat the town of Calabar, on the coast of Coromandel, and ten days to the south of Madras, 
“ belonged to the Maharaja of Zabaje. '' King of Alkoner 

“ or countries near Cape Comorin, are mentioned by the two Musselman travellers inthe 
u ninth century and it seems that, at that time, die Malayan empire was in its greatest 
splendor.” Atonic Mesearohet, vpl. ix, 

Others again have derived the term Jam from Yaw, , which in, Sanscrit means 
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have been the eastern coast of Sumatra ; bnt that expression, “ or Little 
Java,” is now applied exclusively to Bali, as “ o'reat Java ” is to the 
island we are now describing. It is on the latter only, if we except what 
has been observed of the names given to the Archipelago generally by the 
natives of Celebes, that the islanders themselves apply the name of JcKca, 
in any of its forms, to their own country. It has there even a still more 
confined application, being generally limited to the eastern districts of the 
island, which may be considered as Java proper, in contra-distinction to the 
western districts, which are for the most part inhabited by a people called 
Sunda, from whom the Straits and Isles of Sunda have been named by 
Europeans. 

Whether Sumatra, Java, or any other island of the Archipelago, or the 
whole or several of them collectively, may not have formed the Taprolmitt 
of the ancients, is perhaps still an undecided question, notwithstanding tho 
claims to this distinction which have of late years been rather admitted than 
proved in favour of Ceylon. The most striking fact detailed in the accounts 
which have reached us of this ancient country, and one which, from its 
nature, is least likely to have been disfigured or perverted by the misrepre- 
sentations or prejudices of travellers, is, that it was bisected in nearly equal 
portions by the Equinoctial line, and that to the southward of it the polar 
star was not visible. How can this statement be evaded, or in any way 
applied to Ceylon ? Major Wilford seems inclined to consider Taprabanc 
as derived from the Sanscrit words tapa (penance) and vam (forest or 
grove), a derivation equally favorable to the claims of the Javans, tapa 
and mana, or worn, having the like signification in their language 5 and 
if, as there is reason to believe, an extensive intercourse subsisted in very 
remote times between Western India and these islands, where was there a 
country that could more invite the retreat of holy men, than the evergreen 
islands which rise in endless clusters on the smooth seas of the Malayan 
Archipelago, where the elevation and tranquillity of devotion are fostered 
by all that is majestic and lovely in nature ? 

Although in Sumatra no traces of their residence have yet been discovered, 
except in, the languages and customs of the people} on Java, which is almost 
• cootigii^ abundantly attested by monuments still existing in 

stone and ' 1 'which we are yet acquainted, 'are 

more extensive rujiM to be fating pf templds dedicated to an ancient worship. 
If tradition may be trusted, every mountain had its tapa, or recluse* and 
' "■ ' ■ - the 
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ilie whole energies and resources of the country would appear to have been 
applied to the construction of those noble edifices, the ruins of which still 
strike the spectator with astonishment and veneration. 

That these splendid and magnificent piles were erected under the superin- 
tendance of a foreign people, more skilled in the arts than the rude and 
simple natives of the islands, can scarcely be doubted ; and that they were 
sacred to the rites of the Hindu religion, according to some persuasion or 
other, is equally clear, from the numerous images of deities and attributes by 
which they arc adorned, ma» r of which are still preserved in their original 
state. Further investigation may perhaps establish Java and Sumatra, or 
rather the Malayan ports (in which general term wc may include all the 
islands containing the Malayan Ports) as not only the Ta probanc or Tapa- 
vtma of the ancients, but also the Sacred Isles of the Hindus. 

The map of Java which accompanies this work has been drawn principally Map. 
from actual surveys, many of which were made by order of the British 
Government on the island. The first map of Java which was presented to 
the public, and from which nearly all those, which have subsequently been 
engraved, arc copies, was published by Valentyn,* and consists of seven 
sheets. As, at that period, little more was known of the island by the 
Dutch than some parts of the coast, the country in the immediate vici- 
nity of their capital, with perhaps the province of Bantam, the author had no 
materials for making a map of the whole island which could pretend to much 
authority or value. Most of the land in the immediate vicinity of Batavia 
having been sold to Europeans, was of necessity surveyed, in order to 
ascertain the different boundaries ; but it was only a short time before the 
arrival of Marshal Dacndels, in 1808, that any steps appear to have been 
taken by the local authorities, to procure correct statistical and topogra- 
phical information of the other more important districts of the island. 
Something to this effect was done during the administration of Mr. En- 
gelhard, late Governor of the North-east Coast, but it was only during 
the government of the Marshal that th ese objects were pursued with ranch 
energy .or success. ,, , , v 

. At "the period of the arrival 'surveys of 

Semdrang end several of the eastern districts had been completed j and 
although somewhat deficient, in accuracy of measurement and neatness of exe- 
cution, yet as they appeared sufficiently correct for many valuable pnrpOf^ , 
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and as the Government was anxious to obtain, without loss of time, a better 
acquaintance with the geography of the country, it was determined to make 
some sacrifice of accuracy to the considerations of economy and expedition, 
and to survey the other districts upon the same plan. While these surveys 
were in progress, the territorial interest which the European government 
obtained in the central provinces, induced them to turn their attention to 
the improvements of which the Solo River might be susceptible. This river, 
the most considerable in the island, passes through Sura-Mrla, the capital 
of the Susuhthian, or (as he is termed by Europeans) Emperor of Java, and 
discharges itself into the sea near Gresik. An actual survey was accord- 
ingly made by a British officer of experience, particularly instructed to 
ascertain how far it might be practicable to improve its navigation by the aid 
of artificial cuts and dams. 

A greater object soon called for more extensive measures. When itwas deter- 
mined to introduce an entirely new system of internal management, by the abo- 
lition of feudal service and the establishment of a more permanent property in 
the soil, it was deemed essential that a detailed survey should be made of the dif- 
ferent districts successively, in which the new system was to be introduced. This 
was intended to form the basis of a general agricultural survey of the coun- 
try, then about to be made. In several of these districts this detailed survey 
has been completed ; and, with the exception of the provinces still unedr na- 
tive jurisdiction, and called Native Provinces, nearly the whole of the land 
on Java, not in a state of absolute forest, has been measuredwith more or less 
accuracy. Of the native provinces but a very small part has been act ual ly 
surveyed : with regard to the rest, the materials from which the present map 
is taken, wore principally obtained from observation made during occasional 
routes through them. The southern division of Bantam being principally fo- 
rest, has not been actually surveyed ; neither has the island of Madura been 
yet surveyed by Europeans : the eastern part of it was measured by the na- 
tives, and it was principally upon their authority that the map now presented 
of that island was drawn. The best charts of both the north and south coast 
have been consulted. The three harbours of Wyn Coops Bay, Cheldchap, 
on the latter, are laid down from actual survey,. as well as the 
1 ^ of Surabaya, On, the whole, therefore, although foe 

map now en^aved ia &r ffoni peBfeet, aBd of course suffers from the redac- 
tion ,j itwl ■; ■ iiti. ■ 'iso 1 . ^ work, it ;js presumed foa t 

it will did foe reader in most of foe geographical objects to which this 

t. ‘ , ‘ / *yokime 
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volume will refer, and that its superiority over those that have previously 
appeared is such as to justify its publication. 

The length of Java, in a straight line drawn between its extreme points, 
(Java Head, and the south-east point of the island) is five hundred and 
seventy-five geographical, equal to six hundred and sixty-six statute miles : 
its breadth varies from one hundred and seventeen geographical, or one 
hundred and thirty-five and a half statute miles (between the south-west 
point of Pachltan bay and the north point of Japara ) to forty-eight geo- 
graphical or fifty-six statute miles, (between the mouth of the Sertiyu river 
and the Marabdya, five degrees east of Tegctt ) ;* and it is estimated to contain 
an area of about fifty thousand statute miles. 

Numerous small islands are scattered in its immediate vicinity, particularly 
along the northern coast, and contribute, with the projecting points and head- 
lands inclosing the different bays, to form harbours of various capacities. 
The most important of these islands is that of Madiera, which is separated 
from the main land of Java by a strait in one part not more than a mile broad, 
and serves to form the important harbour of Surabaya. This island has the 
appearance of being a continuation of the main land of Java, and having been 
long subjected to the same political authority, has generally formed one 
of the provinces of the Javan empire. In length Madiira is about seventy- 
nine geographical, or ninety-one and a half statute miles } and its narrowest 
part is about twenty-seven geographical, or thirty-one and a quarter statute 
miles. The small islands lying to the east of it are considered as its de- 
pendencies. 

The form of Java is chiefly remarkable for the rcctangularity of its outline, 
which is such that tho island might be divided into five or six parts, each 
a rectangular parallelogram drawn by an unsteady band. Its western and 
northern coasts abound with bays and inlets. The outline of Madiira is more 
regular, especially on the northern coast. 

The coast from Bantam to the river Chum&mk, about two degrees in 
length on the north, is nearly parallel to that which extends firona Wyn 
Coops Bay to a .point the 

breath throughout being miles ; and from 

the tome point to the river MmcMngan,. a distance of about one degree and 

three- 


* The breadth is afbw mile* lee* between Cheribon and die south coast, occasioned by the 
deep bay of Chetichap, and 1 also in 'the eastern termination of the island beyond 
where fconlr averages forty-fire geographical mites. '• i' •; . 1 ; - '■* : ■/ t •' v ; 
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three-quarters, the coast Is nearly parallel to that which lies between Che:- 
ribon and Semdrang, the breadth throughout being about fifty-seven geo- 
graphical miles. From the west point of Japdra to point Pdnghu on the north, 
distant from it about two degrees, and along the corresponding coast on the 
south, the average breadth is seventy-three geographical miles ; and from 
Surabaya to the north-east point of the island, distant about one degree and 
a half, and along the south coast opposite to it, the average breadth is forty- 
five geographical miles. 

Divisions. At the time when Europeans first visited Java, the whole of the island 
acknowledged the supremacy of one sovereign : but there was a period in 
its history when it was nearly equally divided under the independent 
administration of two powers, one established in the eastern, and the other 
in the western districts ; and as there is a marked distinction between the 
descendants of these two nations, the most general division of the country 
is still into the western and eastern districts, to the latter of which alone the 
term Java is applied by the natives. They are separated by the river Lomri, 
which forms the boundary between Cheribon and Bribes ; and all the western, 
the northern, with a few of the inland districts and the Island of Madura, 
are under the immediate authority and administration of the European 
government. The rest of the island remains subject to the native princes, 
and on that account is designated on the map and elsewhere, with more re- 
gard to convenience than correctness of language, as the Native Provinces. 

The provinces under European authority have latterly been divided into 
fifteen residencies, or separate administrations, exclusive of the scat of 
government, which, as they will be frequently referred to in the course of 
this work, it may be convenient to notice in this place. , 

Commencing from the west, the province, or as it is usually termed, the 
kingdom of Bantam (properly Bdntan ) occupies the first place. This exten- 
sive province forms a large portion of the island. It is washed on three sides 
by the sea. At the east it joins with the environs and highlands of Batavia 
and the district of Chi-dnjur, and on the west it is bounded by the Straits 
of Sunda; and in this quarter comprises dependant islands scattered along 
i'ts :!i Shore,, and. the two harbours of Mm an &, Mer.dk, which, with other 
. bays; deep!y^;ind^iitr'^hi , coast. Bantam, the native capital of this pro- 
vince, has been lattefly deserted by the European establishment for Strong 
(commonly called Ceram), an elevated and healthy station about seven miles 
fUrthcr inlands ' fV ' ' v ■ ^ ■ . 

Next 
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Next in succession towards the east is the division of Batavia, which 
comprises what formerly constituted the native province of Jakabra or Jokarta. 
The northern part of this division, towards the coast, includes the city of 
Batavia, populous and important on account of its excellent roads for 
shipping, its advantageous position for European commerce, and as being 
the long established seat of the Dutch government, but less fertile and 
healthy than the more eastern provinces of the island. 

South and east of the division of Batavia and its environs lie what are 


termed by Europeans the Preanger (Pricing* eri) Regencies,* the central 
and southern districts of which, stretching from Bantam to Cheribon, are 
extremely mountainous. This extensive portion of the island, which now 
includes a large part of Cheribon, consists of the districts of Krcmang, 
Chiasm , Pamandkan, Kdndang-atir, and Dramdyu or Indramdyu, along 
the northern coast, and of the inland and southern districts of Chi-dnjur, 
Bandung , S time dang, Lim-bang'an, and Suka-pura the southern coast, 
from the boundary of Bantam to that of Cheribon, being included within 
the subdivisions of Chi-dnjur, and Suka-pura. 

To the eastward of these districts, and crossing the island from north to 
south, is the province of ChIsmbon, divided into ten principal districts. 
To the south is the island of Nusa-kambdng’an which forms the harbour of 
Cheldchap. 

East of Cheribon, as before noticed, it is only the northern and some of 
the inland districts, that arc immediately subject to the European authority. 
These, during the British government of the island, were comprised under 
the administrations of Tegal, Pakalung’an, Semarang, Jarara, and 
Rembang, which under the Dutch East-India Company constituted what was 
termed the government of the North-east Coast, the seat of which was at 
SemXranO} and of GrXsik, SurabAya, Pasuruan, BrstjKi, and BanyowIngi, 
which, with BankAlang and S6menap on Mad£jra, constituted, under the 


same authority, the division of the Oost Hook, or East Point of the island, of 
which Surabaya was the principal station. Inland of SemXb^ing and Paka. 
l<jngan, and bounded by thbsfc division* the native 

princes, is situated the rich and fertile district of TCePu, which, with the 
more eastern districts of Grob6gan» Wirosari, Bi,6ra, Jlpanq, Japan, and 

* The term regencies is adopted from the title of Regent, given by tike Dutch to 
native authority in each dietrict. 


c 
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Wirasaba, stretching inland from Semaiiang to Surabaya, were ceded to 
the British government in the year 1812. 

The capitals of all the northern districts bear the same name with the 
districts themselves, and are generally situated on small rivers at no great 
distance from the sea. 

The Native Provinces are divided between two native sovereigns : the 
Susuhman, or Emperor of Java, who resides at Sura-kerta,* on the Solo 
River ; and the Sultan, who resides at Yugya-kerta ,t near the south coast, 
in the province of Matdrem. These provinces comprise several of the richest 
districts of the island, among which are Bdnyumas, R6mo, Bagakn, and 
Matdrem , to the west j and Mddion , Jagardga, Sukccwdti , Pranardga , Kerta- 
sdna, JBl/tar, and Kediri, to the east j and with the exception of the small 
district of Pachilan, which has been recently ceded to the European go- 
vernment, occupy the whole of the southern coast from Chcribon to Malang , 
a distance of not less than two hundred and fifty miles, and form about a 
fourth part of the whole island. 

The districts near the coasts are generally separated from each other by 
rivers $ those in the interior often by ranges of hills and mountains. The 
districts arc again divided, each subdivision including numerous villages. 

Harbours. The principal harbour of the island is that of Surabaya in the eastern 
districts, formed by the approaching extremities of Java and Madura. It 
is broad and spacious, secure against the violenco of the sea and wind, and 
may be rendered impregnable to any hostile attack. 

The next in importance is that of Batavia, more properly, perhaps, 
called the roads of Batavia, which are sheltered by several islands lying 
in the outer part of the bay. These roads, however, not admitting 
of any means of permanent defence from the attack of a superior naval 
force, the Dutch government, during the late war, were induced to fortify 
the small harbour of Merdk Bay, on the north-west coast of Bantam. 

Along 

• Suru-Iceria, or Sura-Jcerta di ningrai, is the name given to the float of empire ; but as the 
capital was only removed to its present site about the middle of the last century, it is still fre- 
quently called &do, • the name of the village in or near which this capital was established. 

, t This' capital fslft&ffefently turned Ydkya, Jotya, Juju, ’Ng'yug'ya, or Yug’ya-kerta, and 
is the Dj^dtCarta, according to the Dutch orthography. The turn Yug’ya has been selected 
On account of its hearer approximation to the supposed derivation of the word ftym. the 
■Jfa-yui-ya oftbe Ramayan.' • 
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Along the northern coast, there are perhaps other positions which admit of 
being improved into convenient harbours ; but where the whole coast affords 
excellent anchorage at nearly all seasons of theyear, and where vessels of 
auy burthen can approach all the principal stations, at a convenient distance 
for the barter of their merchandize, the purposes of commerce are in that 
respect already sufficiently provided for. The sea being usually smooth, 
and the weather moderate, the native vessels and small craft always find 
sufficient shelter at the change of the monsoon, by running under some of 
the numerous islands scattered along this coast, or passing up the rivers, 
which, though in general difficult of entrance on account of their bars, 
are for the most part navigable to such vessels, as far up as the maritime 
capitals, through which they run. 

The south coast, on account of its exposure to the open ocean, the con- 
sequent high swell or surf which breaks on it, and its general want of good 
anchorage, is seldom visited by shipping. But even here harbours may bo 
found ; and those of Chddchap and PacMtan might, no doubt, be frequented 
with safety, were it considered desirable to attract commercial adventurers 
to this side of the island. 

Passing from the coast to the interior of the country, the stranger cannot Mountains amt 
fail to be struck with the bold outline and prominent features of its scenery, ^k^***' 

An uninterrupted series or range of large mountains, varying in their ele- 
vation above the sea from five to eleven, and even twelve thousand feet,* 
and exhibiting, by their round base or pointed tops, their volcanic origin, 
extend through the whole length of the island. 

The first of this series, commencing from the westward, is in Bantam. 

This mountain ( Gunmg-kdrang J, though of moderate elevation compared 
with others on the island, t is seen at a considerable distance from sea, and 
is a well known landmark to mariners. It lies due south of the town of 
Bantam, at a considerable distance from the sea. 

The next mountain of the series is the Sdlak, the eastern foot of which 


is connected with the Gedd or Pamrcmg*o, situated about fifty miles south. 






of 


* The height of the mountain Arj&na, in the eastern part of the island, has been deter- 
mined at 10,6 14 feet above the level of the sea ; and this mountain is by no means so Io% 8* 
those of Setnfcu and die exact height of which has not yet been ascertained, ’ , 

t The height of this mountain has been ascertained to be 5,26$ English feat above the level 
of the sea. , ’ , <• ,' 1 
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of Batavia. These two mountains arc seen from the roads of Batavia, and, 
from the appearance they exhibit, are usually termed by mariners the Blue 
Mountains. 

From the eastern part of the Gedc, the volcanic series separates into two 
independent branches, one of which inclines to the south ; the other pro- 
ceeds almost due east, slightly verging to the north. The former breaks into 
an irregular transverse range, which extends across the island, till it approaches 
the northern branch, from whence the general series is continued in an 
easterly direction as far as the mountain Sinddro, the western of the two moun- 
tains known by mariners as the Two Brothers. The mountain Sumbing , or 
Sinddri (the second of The Brothers), is somewhat further to the south. 

At a short distance from the eastern foot of the mountain Sumbing arc 
three large volcanos, in a direction almost north and south, dividing the 
large series transversely} these are the mountains Ung’dra/ig, Merbcihu, 
and MerapL The next volcano, in an eastern direction, is that of Japdrtt , 
which deviates more than any other from the regular series, and forms a 
peculiar peninsular appendage to the island. The series is then continued 
in an easterly course from the Mcrdpi as far as the mountain Teldga- 
s rnrung , which is in contact with the ocean at the eastern end of the island. 

The several large mountains comprized in this series, and which are in 
number thirty-eight, though different from each other in external figure, 
agree in the general attribute of volcanos, having a broad base gradually 
verging towards the summit in the form of a cone. 

They all rise from a plain but little elevated above the level of the sea, 
and each must, with very few exception?, bo considered as a separate 
mountain, raised by a cause independent of that which produced the 
others. Most of them have been formed at a very remote period, and 
are covered by the vegetation of many ages ; but the indications and re- 
mains of their former irruptions are numerous and unequivocal. The cra- 
ters of several are completely extinct } those of others contain small aper- 
tures, which continually discharge sulphureous vapours or smoke* Many 
of them have had irruptions during late years,* 

■ ' ' , Besides 

* To the above general observations, which are made on the authority of Dr. Horsfield, it 
may not be uninteresting to subjoin a more particular account of two or three of die, volcanos 
which have been examined by that gentleman ? those of T£nkuban-Prahu> Papandfyang, and 

Cfwtur 
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Besides the mountains of the larger scries above described, there are ex- 
tensive ranges of mountains of an inferior elevation, sometimes connected 

with 

Gfmhir art*, therefore, extracted from a paper published by Dr. Horsfield in the Batavian Trans- 
actions. 

11 Tankuban-Puahu.— ' T his mountain (which has derived its name from its appearance at 
“ a distance, resembling a j nruka, or boat, turned upside down) forms a vast truncated cone. 

Its base extends to a very great distance, and it belongs to the largest mountains of the 
“ island, forming one of its most interesting volcanos. Although it has had no violent erup- 
■■ tion for many ages, as is evident from the progress of vegetation, and from the depth of black 
l< mould which covers its sides, its interior has continued in a state of uninterrupted activity. 

u The crater is one of the largest, perhaps the largest of the island. It has, in general, the 
“ shape of a funnel ; but its sides are very irregular. The brim, or margin, which bounds it at 
“ the top, has also different degrees of elevation, rising and descending along the whole 
M course of its circumference. The perpendicular depth at the side, where I descended (in the 
“ south), is at least two hundred and fifty feet : in the west the margin rises considerably higher. 
“ The regular circumference of the crater 1 estimate one English mile and nearly an half. The 
south side of the interior outer, near the top, is very steep. I found it impossible to descend, 
“ without, the assistance of ropes tied to the shrubs at the margin. It consists here of small frag- 
“ meats of lava. About one-third of its depth it becomes more oblique or inclining, and the 
“ lower part consists of large piles of rocks, through which the descending streams of water 
“ have excavated a winding channel. The east side descends gradually about one lialf of the 
“ depth, where it is terminated abruptly by a perpendicular pile of large rocks, which con- 
“ timtes to the , bottom, The north aide is more gradually shelving than the others, and is 
“ partly covered with vegetation. The west side is one perpendicular pile of rocks. The 
“ nucleus of the mountain consists of large masses of basaltes, in which the volcanic opening 
‘ 4 is situated ; and the sides exhibit piles and strata of this stone in every possible variety of 
“ configuration, In some places, the rocks have the appearance of a regular wall, which is 
“ suddenly diversified by largo fragments suspended apparently by a small base, and threaten- 
« lug to fall down every instant. Sometimes they rise in an oblique manner, and appear to 
“ have been disposed by art. But I shall not attempt a minute description of the disposition 
“ of the rocks and the strata which form the internal walls of the crater, which, without an 
“ accurate drawing, would bo tedious and scarcely intelligible. The surface of the rocks 
“ which line the interior of the, crater is completely calcined, generally of a white colour, 
“ sometimes inclining to grey or yellow. In many places, small fragments of lava adhere 
“ to and caver the rocks of bssftlt : these are of different sizes, and of great variety of form 
“ and colour 5 Imttbe most' are osifceitsed 

» The different sides of the mfewtwfW^ 3 $$ hy farrows made by 

•• the descending water, which penetrate to a considerable depth, and expose more com- 
" pletcly the interior basaltic composition. The bottom of the crater has a diameter' of three 
hundred yards, but is not completely regulars its form depends on the gradual meeting, of 
“ the sides Wow. 

“ blocks of basalt, 

« streams of the descending water. r " 

. ; Nter 


its aumcats much diversified : it, » strewea, tuce we sioes, too name 
die' 'interstices between which are excavated, in' 4 
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with the larger series, and sometimes independent of them, which are also 
for the most part volcanic. Numerous ridges of hills traverse the country 

in 

** Near the centre, somewhat inclining to the west side, it contains an irregular oval lake, 

(< or collection of water, whose greatest diameter is nearly one hundred yards : it dilates into 
44 several branches. The water is white, and exhibits truly the appearance of a lake of milk, 

“ boiling with a perpetual discharge of large bubbles, which rise with greatest force from the 
u eastern side. The heat is 112° of Fahrenheit's scale : the apparent boiling arises from a 
44 constant development of fixed air. The water has a sulphureous odour ; its taste is astringent, 

44 somewhat saline. Shaken in a bottle it explodes its fixed air with great violence. The sides 
u of the lake, to some distance, are lined by a white aluminous earth, most impalpably fine, and 
44 very loose, on which account it is very difficult to approach the water. In attempting to 
4( examine its temperature, and to collect for analysis, I sunk into the earth to a considerable 
44 distance, and found it necessary to dispose large fragments of basaltes before I was able 
44 to pass over it* This earth consists of the day (aiumine) of the lavas dissolved by the 
u sulphureous steams on the bottom of the crater ; it is of the purest kind, and divided to 
44 a degree minute almost beyond conception. Large quantities have been several times thrown 
44 out of the ancient craters of the island. One eruption of this substance occurred in the 
“ year 1761 from the mountain Ged6 : it was considered as an eruption of ashes. 

44 I was witness to a similar eruption, which occurred from the mountain of Klul, in the 
44 month of June last year. The earth very much resembled ashes, and was so impalpably 
46 fine and light, that tire common breeze of the monsoon carried it from this mountain, 
41 situated in the longitude of Surabdya, to Batavia and farther westward. It possessed the 
u properties of the purest clay, and being mixed with water became viscid and ductile. It 
64 can easily be formed into vessels, and if procurable in large quantities, might usefully be 
4{ employed in the arts. All its properties indicated sufficiently that it was the aiumine of the 
u lavas, divided in an extreme degree by the cause* above-mentioned. The Javanese arc not 
(t wholly unacquainted with the properties of this earth. It is a custom amongst silversmiths to 
„ collect the ashes thrown out by similar eruptions, for the purpose of making moulds for the 
44 finest works. 

“ Towards the eastern extremity of the lake are the remaining outlets Of the subterraneous 
M fires : they consist of several apertures, from which an uninterrupted discharge of sulphure- 
44 am vapours takes place. Two of these are larger than the rest ; they are several feet 
u distant from each other. The apertures are of an irregular oblong form, and covered with 
** crystals of impure sulphur, which form from the discharged vapours, and adhere to those 
w incrustations of the aluminous earth which have formed themselves in a great variety of 
** configurations (hollows, tubes, &c ) near the apertures. The vapours rush out with incredible 
“ force, with violent subterraneous noises, resembling the boiling of an immense cauldron 
“ in the iwwelj* of the mountain : their colour is white, like the concentrated vapours of 
“ bailing water, Th£ apeHurep cannot be approached without the greatest danger, as their 
44 true extent cannot be discovered : they are surrounded by incrustations of sulphur adhering 
H to deEcate laminae cf y&e ahimidous' earth, which are extremely brittle* The greatest 
u 'diameter of the large opening is nearly twelve inches. 

« To 
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in various directions, and the surface of the island in general, independently 
of these more striking features, is in most parts undulating and uneven, 
except on the sea coast, 

A country 

44 To give mi adequate description of the interior of this crater would furnish matter for an 
44 able pen: the force of the impression is increased, perhaps, by the recollection of the danger 
4v which has been overcome in descending to the bottom. Every thing here contributes to fill 
44 the mind with the most awful satisfaction. It doubtless is one of the most grand and terrific 
** scenes which nature affords ; and, in the present instance, die extent of the crater, as well 
44 as the remains of the former explosions, afforded a view and enjoyment which is not in my 
44 power to describe. 

* c PAi # ANOAYANG.~The PapandSyang, situated on the western part of the district of Chcri* 
a bon, in the province of Suka-pura, was formerly one of the largest volcanos of the island ; 
44 but the greatest part of it was swallowed up in the earth, after a short but very severe 
“ combustion, in the year 1772. The account which has remained of this event asserts, that 
44 near midnight, between the 1 1 tli and 12th of August, there was observed about the moun- 
“ tain an uncommonly luminous cloud, by which it appeared to be completely enveloped. The 
44 mhabitantH, as well about the foot as on the declivities of the mountain, alarmed by this 
v4 appearance, betook themselves to flight ; but before they could all save themselves, the 
44 mountain began to give way, and the greatest part of it actually fell in and disappeared in 
44 the earth. At the name time, a tremendous noise was heard, resembling the discharge of 
44 the heaviest cannon. Immense quantities of volcanic substances, which were thrown out 
4 6 at the same time and spread in every direction, propagated the effects of the explosion 
44 through tlm space of many miles. 

44 It is estimated, that an extent of ground, of the mountain itself and its immediate envi- 
44 rows, fifteen miles long and full six broad, was by this commotion swallowed up in the 
u bowels of the earth. Several persons, sent to examine the condition of the neighbourhood, 
44 made report, that they found it impossible to approach the mountain, on account of the 
44 heat of the substances which covered its circumference, and which were piled on each 
44 other to the height of three feet ; although this was the 24th of September, and thus full 
44 six weeks after the catastrophe. It is also mentioned, that forty villages, partly swallowed 
44 up by the ground and partly covered by the substances thrown out, were destroyed on this 
44 occasion, and that 2,957 of the inhabitants perished. A proportionate number of cattle was 
44 also destroyed, and most of the plantations of cotton, indigo, and coffee, in the adjacent 
44 districts, were butted under the Volcanic matter. The effects of this explosion arc still very 
14 apparent on the remains of this volcano; but I defer an account of it, till I have had an 
14 opportunity of making a more xst&ntkte ' „ r '■ ' m 1 

' « The whole of 1 naked, and 

“ exposes to view, in a striking manner, ' the course Vf the latter eruptions : the 
44 top Is a regular cone, and covered with loose fragments of lava. I shall give a very 
4 * concise abstract of the observations on the mountain, and on the different streams of lava 
4t which have lately dewed from its crater. J could distinctly trace, from the 1 
the 'conical top to the ' roots Of the mountain, five 1 different erajAtons. ■ The of 
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Lakes?. 


A country which abounds in mountains is seldom deficient in rivers ; ac- 
cordingly, no region is perhaps better watered. Java is singularly favoured 

in 

M lava which I examined (the mountain has since had a later eruption) was thrown out in 1800, 
u Its course along the top cannot be distinctly observed, being completely covered with 
“ sand and small fragments of lava, which generally rise towards the end of an eruption# 
w At the place where the stream first appeared distinctly, it was about five yards broad 
<c and completely even on the surface; having proceeded about twenty yards further It 
“ gradually widened, and was formed into a connected stream, higher in the middle, the 
“ sides tapering or inclining towards the top, forming a ridge with a pointed or sharp back. 
“ As the stream arrived at the foot of the mountain, it spread more and more, and pursued its 
Ci course to the eastward, about six hundred yards over the adjacent country, Its greatest 
u breadth, from north to south, is about one hundred and sixty yards, and it terminates 
u abruptly by a rounded margin, consisting of large blocks of lava piled upon each other, 
u nearly perpendicularly, to the height of fiileen to twenty feet, 

“ This stream of lava, like all the others of later date which I have examined on the island, 
** docs not consist of a connected mass of fluid lava, united like a stream of melted metal ; at 
“ least on the surface where it is exposed to view. It is made up of separate masses, which 
“ have an irregular (generally oblong or cubical) shape, and lie upon each other as * loose 
« disjointed clods’, in an immense variety of disposition. In some of these fragments I think 
“ I could observe a tendency to assume the regular basaltic figure. During its course down 
« the steeps of the mountain, the stream, as lias been observed, forms the long connected 
u ridge (which has been described above, in the account of the volcanos, as generally cover- 
u ing the sides) ; but lutving arrived at the foot and spread more at large, these lumps of lava 
u dispose themselves, in some instances, in plains, bounded by deep valiies ; now they rise to 
* 6 a considerable height, and form a steep perpendicular eminence ; then again they are piled 
*< upon each other more gradually, and appear rising by steps and divisions* But to give m 
a accurate description of the arrangement of these fragments of lava would be unnecessarily 
“ prolix, and would require, to be clearly understood, a good drawing# In different places, 
H the sulphureous vapours have forced their way through the interstices of the blocks of lava# 
* c The sides of their outlets (whose form is very irregular) is covered with a white calcareous 
“ crust ; and the heat is so great, that small pieces of paper tlxrown into them are immediate* 
tf Jy singed# 

t( This stream of lava is bounded on the north by another, oF the same nature and disposi* 
H tioo, thrown out of the mountain (according to an estimate mode from the commencement 
“ and progress of vegetation upon it) about thirty years ago. In its course along the sides of 
** the mountain it forms the same pointed ridges above described# It affords a plain demon* 
**< fctretion of the manner in which the surface of lava is decomposed and rendered fit for vegc- 
u ^ thiH ^ri^t oflava bounds the new stream first described in tko south : it is 

H more ex^n^ of several distinct regions, probably thrown out 

« faring f other *)> but in sue* 
H ; '|t f^qMda fiurther p the eastward than the 

** others, Rovers k $e foot of the mountain* Vegetation has already midi 

<< considerable progress upon it s in the vailies between the separate streams of lava are found 

, . H not 
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in the number of its streams. The size of the island does not admit of the 
formation of large rivers, but there are probably fifty, that in the wet 
season, bear down rafts charged with timber and other rough produce of 
the country, and not less than five or six at all times navigable to the dis- 
tance of some miles from the coast. It would be vain to attempt numbering 
those which are precious to the agriculturist ; they are many hundreds, if 
not thousands. 

The largest, and most important river on the island, is that of S6lo f or as solo river, 
it is termed by the natives Bmg'Cwan (the great) Sola, which lakes its rise 
in the district of Kuddwang, and after collecting the waters of the surround- 
ing hills, becomes a stream of considerable depth and breadth at Sura-kerto, 
where it is farther increased by the waters collected from the adjacent dis- 
tricts. Its general course from the capital is in an east-north-easterly direc- 
tion, till it discharges itself by two principal outlets into the sea, near 
Grcsil !’ and Siduyu. After leaving Matdrcm, it traverses the provinces of 
SukamUi, Jugardga, Mddion, Jipang , Blora, Tdban, Siduyu > and Gresile. 

At Am, near the boundary of Mddion and Jugardga, on the eastern side 
of the river, a large branch from the south-eastern provinces, commonly 

D called 


“ not only plants but also small shrubs. At one place, near the termination of this stream, the 
“ lava is piled up in two irregular ridges to the height of twenty feet ; and at a small distance 
“ from its eastern extremity, in a spot which has escaped the effects of the later eruptions, and 
“ is covered by a pleasant wood, are three different hot wells, within the circumference of a 
41 quarter of a mile. In the south, this district of lava is bounded by a recent stream, which 
11 appears to have been thrown out in 1800, by the same eruption which produced the first men- 
“ tinned stream. It differs from the others only iu the colour of its lava, which has a reddish 
hue s it is less considerable in extent than any of die others, and cannot be traced far from 
“ the foot of the mountain. The fifth stream of lava which I examined is still farther towards 


! the south, and is one of the oldest which have been discharged from die eastern part of the 
; crater. .Near the foot of the mountain, vegetation has made greater progress than in any of 
the other districts of lava. 

« The colour of the recent lava of this mountain Is jet-black or grey : one of the streams 
only has a reddish colour. Ite’ texture is very loose, audits fractureyaiyporous. Theetnsd- 
V. iw* w»ch the «?;; on being 

thfown. aghast each other, .they emit a contact. The xn- 

tatior! {Ujjjtpfc $ {#» mountain, t| ^ the erbjsdon </l800, •» less Interest- 1 

ing fess t|e : s hew which I have examined. Its shape is somewhat oval, die greatest diame- • 
ter W ng one femdred . yards : its depth is not very bonsiderable. Its structure* % 

generalf "th^, r lt,;hft|. (top .iewurfah^ , 

'm* 'A 11 *' ' i 1 1 1 i e! 1 wi'ili 1 -'ll 1 ' t 1 . ' ‘ f , , i**' 1 * 1 , ' , r 1 f 1 ' 'fi ■ 1 1 ,i (T 1 
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called the river of Mddion, unites itself with that of Solo, and from hence 
its course, which in various places has been rapid, and in a few places im- 
peded with rocks, is calm, regular, and steady to its discharge. It has 
been estimated, that the extent of the windings of this river is not less than 
three hundred and fifty-six English miles, from Sura-kerta to Grcsife, which 
in the chart only gives a straight line of one hundred and forty English miles, 
and during its whole course no serious impediment appears to its navigation. 

This river is of great importance to the inland trade of many of the eastern 
provinces. During the rainy season, boats of considerable size convey the 
produce of an extensive tract of country to the sea ; and, except during the 
months of August, September, and October, and in seasons uncommonly 
dry, it bears down boats of middling or small size during the whole year, 
from a considerable distance above Sura-lu'rla. The boats employed in the 
navigation of the river are of very different sizes, and of a peculiar construc- 
tion : they are very long in proportion to their breadth, have flat bottoms, 
and draw very little water. Those generally used in conveying the produce 
from one village to another in the vicinity of Sura-kcria, carry only a few 
tons, and have a temporary covering of straw mats, or kdjang ; others, 
more carefully constructed, have a regular roof of planks and a chamber or 
cabin which can be closed, and convey from fitly to one hundred tons. 
These are generally used by individuals in their adventures to Grinifc and 
Surabaya . The largest, which are the properly of the Prince, load nearly 
two hundred tons. They are employed in transporting the produce of se- 
veral of the interior provinces, consisting chiefly of pepper and coffee, to 
Grdsik, and return laden with salt and foreign merchandize for the con- 
sumption of the interior. They require a considerable depth of water, and 
can only pass when the river is swollen by continued rains, They mostly 
depart from S&ra-Mrla in the month of January. Their course down the 
river is rapid ; they generally arrive at Grestk in eight days ; but they can 
perform but one voyage in a season, as they require nearly four months to 
work up the stream. 

suttMya river. \ The river of Surabdya , the second in magnitude of the whole island, rises 
n&&v JB6tu, in the vicinity of the southern hills of the mountain Aijilna . 
It .called KdU-brdntas. Near the ’capital of Mdlcmg it 

*<eceiwii .Ttjiere it , first takes 'its course 

, jprqfyiu^s,<)f ; ,;the i : island* ..when , winding , ?oujj d )the 

mountain Adwi it returns again to the the north, receiving near its curva- 

‘ ture 
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ture numerous augmentations from the southern ridge of mountains. The 
chief of these is the Lesti, a considerable river coming from the east, 
which joins it near the boundary of Malang and Sertng’at. Continuing its 
course in a northern direction, it traverses the provinces of Ruwo and 
Kediri, being joined on the way by the river Rom : here it attains its 
utmost magnitude, and is distinguished by the name of Beng’dxmn KedirL 
From the capital of this district to its mouths, it is navigable for boats of 
very considerable size, and its course is steady and uninterrupted. Having 
crossed the district of Wirasdha and Jdpan, it enters that of Swrabdya. It 
discharges itself into the ocean by five outlets, which form as many separate 
rivers. The first of them, taking an easterly course, is called the river 
Pdmng : then follow those of Tang > goldng , mg, Sido-keri, Keddng, and 
lastly of Wdno-krdno, which again subdividing sends off the branch which 
passes Surabdya. 

Several smaller rivers, which fall into the sea between Semdrang and 
Ldsem, are highly important for the conveyance of teak timber from the 
central forests to the coast; and the waters from some of them being 
directed into canals, particularly through the low district of Demdk, tend 
considerably to increase the inland navigation of the country. 

In the western districts, the principal rivers which discharge themselves 
into the sea on the northern coast are the Chi-kdndi, which forms the present 
boundary between Bantam and the environs of Batavia; the Cki-ddm, 
which discharges itself below Tdng’ran; the Chutdrom, which falls into the 
sea below Krdwang ; and the Chi-manok, which forms the present boundary 
between Dramtyu and Chiribm, The principal rivers which discharge 
themselves by the south coast are the Chi-mandiri , which falls into the sea 


at Paldbwn-rdtu, or Wyn Coops Bay ; the Chi-tdndui, which disembogues 
near Ntisa-kambdng’an ; and the Serdyu , which taking its .rise in the 
mountain JDietig or Prdku, traverses the rich districts of Bdnyumas, and 
falls into the sea a short distance to the east erf CheUchctp ; but these .rivers, 
though of boririderaiMe up'at then? 

or’ :barai :, ahd'in on 


or :bar^ : ;hhd' in Ootisequeiri& v '<»^^ on 

Alon£ the northern coast, almost every district has its principal river, and 
, most 'dt capitals for. native vessglsmf 


althave the 
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is extending with the increase of agriculture, by reason of the quantity of soil 
necessarily washed down in the process of irrigating the land for the rice 
cultivation. Most of them require the application of jetties or piers to 
deepen the passages at their entrance. 

Lakes. There are no lakes of any considerable size on Java, for that name cannot 

be given to the rernas, or swamps, which though swelled to a considerable 
size in the wet season, are for the rest of the year either dried up or choked 
by vegetation. Of this description are two extensive tracts ; one inland of 
Japcira, usually termed by the Dutch the Bimen Zee, or inland sea j and 
another in the district of Sem&rang. In Bdglen also (one of the native 
provinces on the southern side of the island) there is a lake which supplies 
the neighbouring country with fish, and along the coast of which a traffic is 
carried on in boats. 

Extensive swamps are also found in some parts of the native provinces, 
and in the mountainous districts of the Sunda country. Several very beau- 
tiful lakes, of small dimensions, are discovered among the hills, and some 
of them can evidently be shewn to have been formed of the craters of extinct 
volcanos. 

General Aspect. The general aspect of Java on the northern coast is low, in many places 
swampy and overgrown with mangrove trees and bushes, particularly 
towards the west. The southern coast, on the contrary, consists almost 
entirely of a series of rocks and cliffs, which rise perpendicularly to 
a considerable height. In the interior, stupendous mountains stretch longi- 
tudinally throughout the island, while others of an inferior elevation, and 
innumerable ranges of hills running in various directions, serve to form and 
confine plains and valleys of various elevations and extent. On the northern 
side, the ascent is in general very gradual, from the sea coast to the imme- 
diate base of the mountains ; particularly in the western parts of the island, 
where it has the greatest breadth, and where the mountains are situated far 
inland. In approaching the mountains, which lie at the hack of Batavia, 
there is a gradual but almost imperceptible acclivity for about forty miles. 
In other parts, where the mountains and hills approach nearer to the coast, 
the ascent is of course more abrupt, as may be observed in the vicinity of 

interior ■ "iff dl f - 'tBpoicitt i Ihite monntmnous character of the 
country, may be reckoned amongst the most romantic and highly diversified 

in 
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in the world ; uniting all the rich and magnificent scenery, which waving 
forests, never-failing streams, and constant verdure can present, heightened 
by u pure atmosphere and the glowing tints of a tropical sun. 

I, he hugest of the elevated plains arc; in the west, that of Bandung, 

formed between the two ranges of volcanos which branch off from the 

foot, of the mountain Gede; and in the east, those usually termed the 
plains of Sola and Kcdrri, which extend along the central districts from 
the Merdpi to Kedlri and the site of the ancient capital of Majapdhil, 

These are of considerable magnitude, and with the exception of the 
valley of Kedii and the province of Bdnyumas, through which the 

beautiful river of Scrdyu bends its winding and romantic course, are 

perhaps the richest parts of the island. The low lands, however, arp 
not without their claims to that distinction j especially the flats of Demdk , 
once an extensive swamp, and the Delta of Surabaya. Large tracts, 
particularly in the mountainous ranges of the western districts, still remain 
in a state of nature, or where the ground has been once cleared of forest, 
are now overrun with long and rank grass. In the central and eastern 
districts, the country is comparatively well clothed with cultivation. 

Quitting the low coast of the north, in many parts unhealthy, the travel- 
ler can hardly advance five miles inland without feeling a sensible improve- 
ment in the atmosphere and climate. As he proceeds, at every step he 
breathes a purer air and surveys a brighter scene. At length he reaches 
the high lands. Here the boldest forms of nature are tempered by the ru- 
ral arts of man : stupendous mountains clothed with abundant harvest, im- 
petuous cataracts tamed to the peasant’s will. Here is perpetual verdure ; 
here are tints of the brightest hue. In the hottest season, the air retains 
its freshness ; in the driest, the innumerable rills and rivulets preserve 
much of their water. This the mountain farmer directs in endless conduits 
and canals to irrigate the land, which he has laid out in terraces for its re- 
ception } It then descends to the plains, and spreads fertility wherever it 
flows, till at last, by numerous outlets,; it discharges itself into the sea. 

' ' Almost all .the mountain# or vh|e«rKM» in the large.-sepee before noticed, Miueralogfcal 
are found on exmmarian to . have the. tame. constitution : they u>e island, 

are striped vertically, by. sharp ridges, which, as they approach the foot 
of the mountain, • take ;* < more winding course. These ridges alternate 
with; valley^ ,wb^e'';shhw;'pte^ '»• very various declivity* ';i#r^e,rpck^pf . 
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basaltes occasionally project, and in several instances the valleys form the 
beds of rivers towards the tops of the volcanos j in the rainy season they all 
convey large volumes of water. 

Next in importance to this extensive scries of primary mountains, there 
are various ridges of smaller mountains, or hills, extending in different di- 
rections, with nearly an equal degree of elevation ; sometimes originating 
from or connected with the primary volcanos, sometimes forming inde- 
pendent ranges, and arising separately and at a distance from the great scries. 
These, which have been termed secondary mountains, though evidently 
of a volcanic nature, differ in many particulars of their constitution from 
those of the larger series. They generally extend in long narrow ridges, 
with hut a moderate elevation, and their sides arc less regularly com- 
posed of the vertical ridges above mentioned. In most cases, a stratified 
structure and submarine origin may be discovered. They arc generally 
covered with large rocks of basaltes } and in some instances they consist of 
Wacken and hornblende, which is found along their base in immense piles. 

Hills of calcareous constitution, with only a moderate degree of elevation, 
occur in smaller ridges, often with a flat or tabular top ; or in steep rocks 
and eminences. These are sometimes found in the centre of the island, 
covering the volcanic districts, but much more frequently near the northern 
and southern shores. 

Hills of a mixed nature, partly calcareous and partly volcanic, are also 
found. The southern coast of the island consists almost entirely of them, 
rising in many places to the perpendicular height of eighty or one hundred 
feet, and sometimes much higher. These, as they branch inward and approach 
the central or higher districts, gradually disappear, and give place to the 
volcanic series, or alternate with huge masses of basaltic hornblende, that 
appears to assume a regular stratification. At the base of these, or in the 
beds of the rivers which proceed from them, are frequently found various 
silieious stones, as common flints, prase, homstone, jasper, porphyry, agate, 
cornelian, &c. 

Alluvial districts, evidently of recent origin, are noticed in several parts of 
the '.island; i 'These are formed from the sediment and hear the discharge of 
large rivers, and at the borders of the calcareous ridges, which are in many 
instances partially i' 'their boundary can easily be traced, 

and most of them are still iti a state of constant progression. Among other 

phenomena 
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phenomena are mineral wells of various temperature and impregnation ; wells 
of naptha, or pelrolium; and rivers arising, in a few instances, from the 
craters of volcanos, impregnated with sulphureous acid.* 

From 

* Mineral wells, of various qualities, are found in almost every part of the island. As an in- 
stance of die hot wells, the following account of those found in Cheribon is selected, c< At the 
“ village of* Bongas (situated about ten miles to the north-cast of Karang-Sambojig) I directed 
“ my route to the large mountain, hi order to examine part of tho hills along its foot, called 
44 the hills of Pana-wangan, and several hot wells which are found near their borders. On 
44 approaching these hills, after a very gentle acclivity covered entirely by calcareous stones, 
44 l g 0<m Cttme to the spot of the hot wells. They are found on a gently inclining plain, 
44 about one hundred yards in circumference. This plain is perfectly white j and on approach- 
44 ing it, it is perceived at some distance by a sulphureous vapour, arising from the whole 
44 neighbourhood. The water springs from several apertures, but their temperatures are 
44 not equal ; the hottest indicates the degree of one hundred and thirty of Fahrenheit's scale*, 
u They all contain a very large quantity of calcareous earth in solution and suspension, which 
44 coming into contact with the air, immediately separates, and adheres to the surrounding 
u objects, or is precipitated to the ground. The branches of the shrubs in the vicinity arc all 
44 envelopcdi by a stalactical incrustation. The water from the different wells gently descexxding 
u the white calcareous plain, is collected in a rivulet below. A large number of calcareous rocks 
u are found in the vicinity of the plains ; some are covered with elegant crystals of calcareous 
44 spar, others have a coralline appearance, and some luivc the fracture of alabaster* On proceed- 
44 ing up the hills, immense irregular blocks of calcareous rocks are found strewed about in the 
44 valleys. About one hundred yards above this district are several wells of naptha, or petroleum. 
44 It rises in small plashes of water, about twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, upon which it 
44 drives its black specks, emitting the peculiar odour of the petroleum. The earth in the cir- 
u conference of those plashes is strongly impregnated with this oil: it is very tough, and from 
44 that immediately bounding apertures, the naptha flows out on its being pressed ; some por- 
44 tions exactly resemble asphaltum. A. considerable space of ground is occupied by these 
44 wells. The stones are all calcareous. A few hundred yards above tills spot, the borders of the 
44 hills become very steep. I examined them to some extent. They are composed exclusively 
** of calcareous stones. Several extensive sfcalacfcitic caves are found at no great distance 
44 above the wells ; they exhibit tho usual appearances of calcareous caves and vaults; The 
u process of incrustation is continually going on, In some places, deep perforations extend 
44 into the heart of the, on tho Mineralogy of Java , by JE)n Horsficld. Bat* 

Trans* yoh ix. ; ( ’ ' ' ‘ 

Among other objects of curiosity, which can only be ^ iHuitrated byiparticulto^ 
are tic ^iplosibhs of mud, situated W ( axi.^d of Blora 

and the east* By the native^ they are ' taring 'IS are described by Dr, 

Honfield *s salt wells. * 

M These tfit vr^l% w he observes, u are dispersed through a district of country several miles , 
44 in cfrcumference, the base of which, like that of other parts of the island which 
** neral tod other ia^ is ftbhe* 'They hte of cbnAhtetablO 1 
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From these, and all other investigations yet made, the constitution of 
Java appears to be exclusively volcanic. From the vast Asiatic chain of 
mountains, one branch of which terminates in Ceylon, proceeds another, 
which traversing Arakan, Pegu, and the Malayan Peninsula, extends to 
Sumatra, Banka, and Bill ton, where it may be said to disappear. On Java 
no granite has been discovered. In its constitution, as in its direction, it 
may be considered as the first of a series of volcanic islands, which extend 
nearly eastward from the Straits of Sunda for about twenty-five degrees. 

At what period the island assumed its present shape, or whether it was 
once joined to Sumatra and Bali, is matter for conjecture. The violent 
convulsions which these islands have so often suffered, justify a conclusion 
that the face of the country has been frequently changed, and tradition 

mentions 


“ themselves upwards, through apertures in the rocks, with some violence and ebullition. The 
“ waters are strongly impregnated with sea-salt, anti yield upon evaporation very good salt for 
“ culinary .purposes. (In quantity not less than two hundred tons in the year.) 

“ About the centre of this limestone district, is found an extraordinary volcanic phoneme- 
“ non- On approaching it from a distance, it is first discovered by a large volume of smoke 
“ "sing and disappearing at intervals of a few seconds, resembling the vapours arising from a 
u violent surf: a dull noise is heard, like that of distant thunder. Having advanced so near, 
“ that dm vision was no longer Impeded by the smoke, a large hemispherical mass was observed, 
“ consisting of black earth, mixed with water, about sixteen feet in diameter, rising to the height 
" of twenty or thirty feet in a perfectly regular manner, and as it were pushed up, by a force 
“ beneath; which suddenly exploded with a dull noise, and scattered about a volume of black 
M n,u ri in every direction. After an interval of two or three, or sometimes four or five seconds, 
" riie hemispherical body of mud or earth rose and exploded again. In the same manner this 
“ volcanic ebullition goes on without interruption, throwing up a globular body of mud, and 
“ dispersing it with violence through the neighbouring plain. The spot where the ebullition 
“ occurs is nearly circular and perfectly level, it is covered only with the earthy particles im- 
“ pregnated with salt water, which are thrown up from below ; the circumference may be esti- 
“ mated at about half an English mile. In order to conduct the salt water to the circumfe- 
“ »nce, small passages, or gutters, are made in the loose muddy card), which lead it to the 
“ borders, where it is collected in holes dug in the ground for the purpose of evaporation. 

“ A strong, pungent, sulphureous Smell, somewhat resembling that of earth-oil, is perceived 
“ on standing near the explosion ; and die mud recently throwu up possesses a degree of heat 
° Renter than that of the surrounding atmosphere. During the rainy season these explosions 
the mud is thrown up much higher, and the noise is hoard at a greater di«- 

MW'lP. •bunted aesir the center of the large plain, which interrupts 
to the general cause of tire numerous vol- 


Batavim Trm, vol.ix. 
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mentions the periods when Java was separated from those islands ; * hut the 
essential difference which has been found in the mineralogical constitution of 
Java and Sumatra, would seem to indicate a different origin, and to support 
the opinion that those two islands were never united. Whether, at a period 
more remote, the whole Archipelago formed part of the continent of A«i^ 
and was divided from it and shattered into islands ; whether they were origi- 
nally distinct from the main laud, or whether they were formed at the 
same time, or subsequently, are questions we cannot resolve. Yet, when 
we reflect on the violence of those dreadful phenomenat which have occur- 

E red 

* The tradition is as follows : — “ It is related, that in former times the islands of S umatr a, 
Java, Bali, and Sumbawa were united, and afterwards separated into nine different parts; and 
it is also said, that when three thousand rainy seasons have passed away, they will be reunited. 
The separation of the lands of Palembang (Sumatra) and Java took place in the Javan 


your 1114 

The separation of the lands of Bali and Bulembangan on Java in 1204 

Thu separation of the lands of tilling Trawangdn and Bali in 1260 

The separation of the island of ftdo-Pnrang and Sumbawa in 1280 


See Chronological Table , under Ike head u History of Java.” 
t In order to give the reader some idea of the tremendous violence with which nature 
sometimes distinguishes tlio operations of the volcano in these regions, and enable him to form 
some conjecture, from the occurrences of recent experience, of the effects they may have 
produced in past ages, a short account of the extraordinary and wide spread phenomena that 
accompanied the eruption of the Tomboro mountain, in the island of Sumbawa, in April 
1815, may not bo uninteresting. Almost every one is acquainted with the intermitting convul- 
sions of Etna and Vesuvius, as they appear in the descriptions of the poet and the auth entic 
accounts of the naturalist, but the most extraordinary of them can bear no comparison, in 
point of duration and force, with that of Tomboro. This eruption extended perceptible 
evidences of its existence over the whole of the Molucca Islands, over Java, a considerable 
portion of Celebes, Sumatra, and Borneo, to a circumference of a thousand statute «™h»« 
from its centre, by tremulous motions, and the report of explosions ; while within the 
range of its more immediate activity, embracing a space of three hundred miles around 
it, it produced the most astonishing effects, and excited the most alarming apprehensions. 
On Java, at the distance of three hundred miles, it seemed to be awfully present. The 
sky was overcast at noon-day with clouds of ashes, tho sun was envelloped in apt atmos. 
pherej whose “ palpable" 'density he was unabfetopenetrate; showm, of' ashes covered 
thehoqses, the streets, and the fields, of'jseyajftl^eWj'and amid this darkness 

explosions ’were heard at intervals, like the report of artillery or the noise of distant 
thunder. $o ftdly did the, resemblance of the noises to the report of cannon impress the 
minds o£ some officers, that from an apprehension of pirates on the coast vessels .were 
dispatched to afford relief. Superstition, on the other hand, on the minds of .thie;native^ 
was busily at work, " and attributed the reports to an artillery of a different, description 
to that of pirates. All conceived that the effects experienced might be caused by erup- 
' ,l ' ■ ■ ■ ’ ■ ' ■ toons 
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red in our own times in the smaller islands of the volcanic series, and view 
this range, as it is now presented to us on the map of the world, a conjec- 
ture 

tions of some of tlie numerous volcanos era die island ; but no one could have conjectured 
tW. the showers of ashes which darkened die air, and covered the ground of the eastern 
districts of Java, could have proceeded from a mountain in Sumbawa, at the distance of several 
hundred miles. Conceiving that it might be interesting and curious to preserve an authentic 
and detailed account of the information that could be gained of this wonderful phenomenon, 
while the event was still recent and fully remembered, I directed a circular to the different 
residents, requiring them to transmit to the Government a statement of the facts and circum- 
stances connected with it, which occurred within their own knowledge. From their replies, tho 
narrative drawn up by Mr. Assey, and printed in the ninth volume of the Batavian Transactions, 
was collected ; the following is an extract from that paper. 

« The first explosions wore heard on this island (Java) in the evening of the 5th of April: 
<< they were noticed in every quarter, and continued at intervals until the following day. The 
« noise was, in the first instance, universally attributed to distant cannon : so much so, that a 
“ detachment of troops was marched from Djocjocarta, under the apprehension that a ncighbour- 
« ing post had been attacked ; and along the coastboato were in two instances dispatched in quest 
« of supposed ships in distress. On the following morning, however, a slight fall of ashes removed 
« all doubt as to the cause of the sound ; and it is worthy of romurk, that as tho eruption 
« continued, the sound appeared to be so close, that in each district it seemed near at hand, 
« and was generally attributed to an eruption either from the mountains Merapi, Klut, or 
« Bromo. From the 6th the sun became obscured ; it had every where tho appearance of being 
« enveloped in a fog. The weather was sultry and the atmosphere close, and still the sun seemed 
« shorn of its rays, and the general stillness and pressure of the atmosphere seemed to forebode 
« an earthquake. Tins lasted several days. The explosions continued occasionally, but less 
« violently, and less frequently than at first. Volcanic ashes also began to fall, but in small quan- 
« tides, and so slightly as to be hardly perceptible in the western districts. This appearance of 
the atmosphere continued, with little variation, until the 10th of April ; and till then it does not 
" appear that tho volcano attracted much observation, or was considered of greater importance 
“ than those which have occasionally burst forth in Java. But on the evening of the 10th, the 
" emotions were heard more loud and more frequent ; from Cheribon eastward the air became 
" darkened by the quantity of falling ashes; the sun was nearly darkened; and in some 
“ situutions, particularly at Solo and Rembang, many said that they felt a tremulous motion of 
“ the earth. It was universally remarked in the more eastern districts, that the explosions were 
“ tremendous, continuing frequently during the 11th, and of such violence as to shake the 
" houses perceptibly. An unusual thick darkness was remarked all the following night, and 
" , the greater part of the next day. At Solo candles were lightedat 4. p. m. of the 12th ; at 
".M&gelan in K4du, objects could not be seen at three hundred yards distance. At Gr&ik, 
,,M i atid other districts more eastward, it was dark as night inthe greater part of the 12th April, 
" and this saturated state of the atmosphere lessened as the cloud of ashes passed along end 
“ discharged itself cto Rfl .way, ''iWlbeasbe* that were eight inches deep at Bknyuwdngi 
" were but two in depth at Sdmeuap, and less in Grdsik, and the sun does not seem, to have 
" been actually obscured in any district west of Semirang. 

, v All reports concur in stating, that so violent and extensive an eruption has not happened 

« within 
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Cure might perhaps be hazarded, that the whole may have once formed but 
the southern side of one large island or continent, within which much of 

E 2 the 

within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, nor within tradition. They speak of similar 
u effects, in a lesser degree, when an eruption took place from the volcano of Karang Asam in 
u Bali, about seven yearn ago, and it was at first supposed that this mountain was the seat of 
“ tho eruption. The Balinese on Java attributed the event to a recent dispute between the two 
“ Rajahs of Bali Baliling, which terminated in the death of the younger Rajah by order of 
w his brother. 

“ The haziness and heat of the atmosphere, and occasional fall of volcanic ashes, continued 
u until the Mtli, and in some parts of the island until the 17th of April. They were cleared 
u away universally by a heavy fltll of rain, after which the atmosphere became clear and 
more cool ; and it would seem that this seasonable relief prevented much injury to the 
u crops, and removed an appearance of epidemic disease which was beginning to prevail* 
** This was especially the case at Batavia, where for two or three days preceding the rain, 
w many persons wore attacked with fever. As it was, however, no material injury was felt 
“ beyond the districts of Banyuwangi. Tim cultivators every where took precaution to shake 
“ off the ashes from the growing paddy as they fell, and the timely rain removed an appro- 
w hension very generally entertained, that insects would have been generated by the long 
u continuance of the ashes at the root of the plant. In Rembang, where the rain did not 
fall till the 17th, and the ashes had been considerable, tine crops were somewhat injured ; 
** but in Banyuwdngi, the part of the island on which the cloud of ashes spent its force, the 
44 injury Was more extensive* A large quantity of paddy was totally destroyed, and all the 
(i plantations more or loss injured. One hundred and twenty-six horses and eighty-six head 
“ of cattle also perished, chiefly for want of forage, during a month from the time of the 
“ eruption. 

“ From Sumbawa to tho part of Sumatra where the sound was noticed, is about nine 
« hundred and seventy geographical miles in a direct lino. From Sumbawa to Temate is a 
« distance of about seven hundred and twenty miles. The distance also to which tho cloud of 
M ashes was carried, so quickly as to produce utter darkness, was clearly pointed out to have 
« been the island of Celebes and the districts of GrSsik on Java s the former is two hundred 
h and seventeen nautical miles distant from the seat of the volcano ; the latter, In a direct 
« line, more than three hundred geographical miles.” * 

The following is an extract from the reports of Lieutenant Owen Phillips, dated at Bima 
on the island of Sumbawa* u On my trip towards the western part of the Island, I passed 
a through nearly the whede of Dompo and a considerable part of Rima* The extreme 
iff ttimy,; to which the inhabitaiifi have been reduced is 1 shocking to 

<« on to act side' the remains i# several Corpse*, end the had 

«< beento«wrred:the viiltges. almost entirely down, the surviv- 

« mg inhabitants having dispersed in search of food. The Rajah of Sang’ir came to wait 
« on me at Damp®, on the 9d instant The suffering of the people there appears, from his 
« account, to .h| e greeiten tbm&in Dotnpo. The &mine has been so severe that wm osif^of ^ 

« his own ds»#ttW^«d from presented him with 

“ name, for which he appeased most ttniy tbankfbl. ’ ■. 1 

. ,, V‘ ',!V: i 2*'.V. A V. 1 \V ’ It? A*. 
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the main land has fallen in, and subsequently disappeared on the influx 
of the sea. 

The constitution of the island is unfavourable to metals. All the examina- 
tions hitherto made confirm this assertion, and it may be laid down as a 
general position, that no metals occur, in such a quantity, or with such rich- 
ness of ore, as to reward the operations of the miner. The only notice we have 
of the existence of gold or silver is contained in the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Batavian Society ; and the attempts on the mountain of Parang, 
in 1723, and on the Megemeridung, in 1744, were soon abandoned. Iron 
pyrites is found in small quantity in several districts, as well as red ochre j 
which, however, often contains so little iron, as scarcely to serve for the 

common 

u As the Rajah was himself a spectator of tlic late eruption, the following account which 

he gave me in perhaps more to be depended upon than any other I can possibly obtain* 
€i About 7 p. m, on the 10 th of April, three distinct columns of flame burst forth near the 
** top of the Tomboro mountain (all of them apparently within the verge of the crater), 
“ and after ascending separately to a very great height, their tops united in the air 
0 in a troubled confused manner* In a short time, the whole mountain next Sang’ir 
a appeared like a body of liquid fire, extending itself in every direction. The fire 
H and columns of flame continued to rage with unabated fury, until the darkness caused 
** by the quantity of falling matter obscured it at about 8 p. m. Stones, at this time, 
u fell very thick at Sang’ir 5 some of them as large as two fists, but generally not larger than 
0 walnuts* Between 0 arid 10 p. m. ashes began to fall, and soon after a violent whirlwind 
4C ensued, which blew down nearly every house in the village of Sang’ir, carrying the 
u ataps, or roofs, and light parts away with it. In the part of Sang’ir adjoining Tomboro 
u its effects were much more violent, tearing up by the roots the largest trees and 
^carrying them into the air, together with men, horses, cattle, and whatever else came 
u within its influence* (This will account for the immense number of floating trees seen at 
** sea)* The sea rose nearly twelve feet higher than it had ever been known to do before, and 
0 completely spoiled the only small spots of rice land in Sang’ir, sweeping away houses and 
0 every thing within its reach* The whirlwind lasted about an hour* No explosions were heard 
4 * till the whirlwiadh&d ceased, at about II a. m. From midnight till the evening of the 11th, 
0 they continued without intermission; after that time their violence moderated, and they wore 
0 only heard at intervals, but the explosions did not cease entirely until the 15 th of July* 
0 Of the whole villages of Tomboro* Tempo, containing about forty inhabitants, is the only 
^ remaining* la Fek&fi no vestige of a house is left: twenty-six of the people, who 
At' Btmbqw at the time, are the whole of the population who have escaped. From the 
44 n*ost parti^^ I, have been able to make, there were certainly not fewer than 

" twelve thousand Tomboro Mbfti ,«* the time of the eruption, of whom 

" only five or six sarnye. Tibe trees and herbage of every description, dong the whole of the 
“ now* 1 ana wait side* of the peninsula, have been completely destroyed, with the exception 
M a point of land near the spot where the village of Tomboro stood." 
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common purpose of paint. The existence of mercury in the low lands of 
Demak, where it is distributed in minute particles through the clay of the 
rice grounds bounding one of the principal rivers of that district, has not 
been considered as an indication of a mine, or of the ores of that metal. 

No diamonds are found, nor other precious stones, but many minerals of Mineral*, 
the schorl, quartz, potstone, feldspar, and trap kind. They mostly exist 
in mountains of secondary elevation, towards the southern shores of the 
island, sometimes in extensive veins ; but separate fragments are carried 
down by the rivers, and found far from their original deposition. Prase 
is found in very extensive veins j hornstone is also abundant in particular 
situations, as well as flint, chalcedony, hyalite, common jasper, jasper-agate, 
obsidian, and porphyry. 

The soil in Java is for the most part rich, and remarkable for its depth ; soa. 
probably owing to the exclusively volcanic constitution of the country, and 
the constant accession of new mould, which is washed down the side of its 
numerous mountains. It has the character of being in a high degree richer 
than the ordinary soil of the Malayan countries in general, particularly of 
Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula. The best soil resembles the richest 
garden-mould of Europe ; and whenever it can be exposed to the inundation 
necessary for the rice crop, requires no manure, and will bear without 
impoverishment, one heavy and one light crop in the year : the poorest, 
with this advantage, will yield a liberal return to the husbandman. In an 
island of such extent and variety of surface, the soil is necessarily various, 
but its general character is that of extraordinary fertility. The red and 
very light soil of the western districts is generally considered inferior to 
the dark brown and stifler soil which prevails in the eastern. The best soil 
is usually found near the beds of rivers, in the valleys, and on the slopes of 
the largest mountains : the worst on the ranges of low calcareous hills, which 
run through different parts of the island. 

The seasons, in all the countries situated within about ten degrees of the s^ow ^ 
equator,! 'agree in this ithatas one eternal: summer prevails, they ’ate not 
di^tinguiish^d'as hot 'and 'chisel,'! the Reasons . 
depend uppn the periodical winds. 1 ''netting in of these' 

winds is hot determined within a few weeks j bat generally the westerly 
winds, which ate Always attended with rain, are felt in October, become 
more «b!d" r December, ' and - 
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March or April they are succeeded by the easterly winds and fair weather, 
which continue for the remaining half year. The heaviest rains are in the 
months of December and January, and the driest weather is in July and 
August ; at which latter period, also, the nights are coldest and the days 
hottest. The weather is most unsettled when the season is changing, 
particularly at the first setting in of the westerly winds : but those violent 
storms and hurricanes, which are so often felt in the West Indies and in 
higher latitudes, are here unknown. With the exception of a few days at 
these periods, or when the westerly winds are at their height, vessels of 
any description may ride in safety, in most of the bays along the northern 
coast of tire island ; and on shore, the wind is never so violent as to do 
damage. Thunder storms are, however, frequent, and the lightning is 
extremely vivid. In the vicinity of the hills, and elsewhere during the dry 
season, seldom a day passes witfiout thunder and lightning ; and although 
these grand exliibitions of nature cause less consternation in general within 
the tropics than beyond them, it cannot be denied that they are destructive 
of many lives. Earthquakes are to be expected in a volcanic country, and 
are frequent in the vicinity of the volcanos; but the European towns have 
never sustained any serious injury from them. 

During die rainy season there are many days free from showers. The 
mornings are generally clear, and although the rains sometimes continue 
without intermission for several days, and frequently fall in torrents, they 
are not marked on Java by that decided character, either of permanence or 
violence, which distinguishes the periodical rains of the continent of India ; 
neither is the dry season distinguished by that excessive aridity which 
attends the hot seasons of that country. Even in July and August, the 
atmosphere is refreshed by occasional showers, and the landscape is at all 
times of the year covered with the brightest verdure. The thermometer of 
Fahrenheit has been known to rise along the northern coast as high as 90° 
about three in the afternoon, and even higher, particularly in the large and low 
capitals of Batavia, Semdrang, and Surab&ya ; but from observations made 
during a course of some years at Batavia, and published under the authority 
bf the Dutch government, it has been found usually to range between 70 
and in the evenings and mornings, and to stand about 83° at noon* 
By; simfiar the '.'same thermometer, placed. in a 
spacious and open apartment, lias averaged 87£° at noon. 


At 
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At a distance inland of not more than thirty or forty miles, where the 
ascent is gradual, and of fifteen or twenty or less where it is rapid, the 
thermometer falls from five to ten degrees lower. At Chi-serua, situated 
about forty miles inland of Batavia, and Chi-pdnas, about twelve miles 
further, on the opposite slope of the mountain Gcdc, the thermometer 
ranges genei'ally between 60 and 70°. In the morning, at six o’clock, it 
is sometimes as low as 57° ; and in the afternoon, at three, its usual height 
is from 67 to 70°, but seldom rising to 72°. On some of the hills inland 
of Semarang, on which Europeans frequently reside during the dry season, 
at an elevation of about four thousand feet, the thermometer is frequently 
seen as low as 45°, and generally, in the clear season, ranges from 50 
to 62°, and on the summit of one of the mountains (Sindora) it has been 
observed as low as 27° * Ice, as thick as a Spanish dollar, has been found ; 
and hoar frost, denominated bhhon Upas, or the poisonous dew, has been 
observed on the trees and vegetation of some of the higher regions. 

By its insular situation, the climate of Java enjoys the benefit of land 
and sea breezes, which in its least favored parts subdue the fierceness of the 
tropical rays, while the great elevation of its interior affords the rare 
advantage, that from the sea shore up to the tops of the mountains, there is, 
almost from one end of the island to the other, a regular diminution of 
the temperature, at the rate of two or three degrees of Fahrenheit for every 
ten miles. 

The general inference which has been drawn by professional men, from 
the experience which the occupation of Java by the British has afforded, is, 
that with the exception of the town of Batavia, and some parts of the 
northern coast, the island of Java stands on a level, in point of salubrity, 
with the healthiest parts of British India, or of any tropical country in the 
world. 

The principal stations of the British army, composed of Europeans and 
Sepoys, were at Weltevreden, within three miles of the town of Batavia, 
arid at Semdrang and Sitrabdyat spots cerfcainly les^ fevourt&le to health 
than the rest of the island taken generally i but d#a^Mnedts from it have 
occasionall^ dohe duty in every district of the island. 

The tables included ip the Appendix,t will shew, that notwithstanding 


* Batavian Transactions, vet viii, Introductory Discourse, 
f See Appendix A. 
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the troops laboured under many disadvantages and privations, in point of 
accommodation, &c. to which they would not have been subjected in a 
more permanent settlement, and that they were otherwise exposed to dis- 
eases unconnected with those of the climate, the average casualties were 
not excessive. From the 1st of November 1813 to the same month in 
1814, the average number of troops is stated to have been 7>470, the 
deaths 504, making a proportion of 1 to 14-8 : the average number of 
sick in the same period was 862, making a proportion of sick to well as 1 
to 8. From the beginning of November 1814 to the same month in 1815, 
out of an average number of troops stationed in different parts of the 
island, in corps and detachments amounting to 7>487, there were 252 
deaths, 63 of which were caused by fever, 123 by dysentery, and 65 by 
Other diseases, making an average number of deaths of 21 per month, or 
in the proportion of one death to thirty men in the year, a proportion not 
exceeding that of some of the healthiest possessions in temperate climates. 

To this general result may be added the comparative casualties in his 
Majesty’s 78th regiment, during the period of its being stationed in India 
and Java. This regiment has occasionally been cantoned at each of the 
principal stations, and has remained on the island from the first conquest 
of Java. By the table will be seen the number of rank and file of which 
this regiment consisted at different periods, since 1797 to 1815, and the 
number of casualties in the same periods. It might not be proper to select 
the years in which it landed on the continent of India or on Java ; but 
those in which it was stationed in either country may be brought together, 
as fit subjects for comparison. By calculation, upon the data of the table, 
it will appear, that from December 1800 to December 1801 the deaths 
were to the number of troops as 1 to about 20£,; in 1801-2, as 1 to 12 ; 
In 1803-4, as 1 to 5f j in 1804-5, as 1 to 8^; in 1805, as 1 to about 20 ; 
in 1806-7, as 1 to 28 nearly; in 1807-8, as 1 to 24f ; in 1809-10, as 1 to 
about 23 j in 1811-12, as 1 to Sf ; in 1813-14, as 1 to 6 ; and in 1814-15, 
as 1 to about 20 nearly. The places at which the regiment was stationed at 
these different periods will be seen by the table ; and, the cause of the unusual 
mortality tbaf prevailed in 1811-12, and which exceeds any of the years on 
the continent mil be found in an extract frbm the letter of Dr. Currie, the 
surgeon, inclosing the return. The mortality in the last year was as 1 to 20 
in the regiment, ‘and among the whole troops, according to the data ahove, 

as 
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as 1 to about 30} a low estimate for climates* whose characters stand 
higher for salubrity than that of Java. 

That the climate of Java, in general, is congenial to the human frame, 
at least to that of an Asiatic, is corroborated by the great extent of its native 
population, compared with that of the surrounding islands, notwithstanding 
the checks which it experienced both from the native princes and the Euro- 
pean government; and the convincing proof which the records of the British 
army now afford, are perhaps sufficient to remove the unfavourable impres- 
sion which existed against the climate of the island, as affecting Europeans, 
At the same time, however, that Java has to boast this general character 
of high salubrity, comparatively with other tropical climates, it is not to be 
denied that there are some spots upon it which are decidedly unhealthy. 
These arc to be found along the low swampy marshes of tire nothem coast, 
which arc, mostly recent encroachments upon the sea : the principal of these 
is Batavia, the long established capital of the Dutch eastern empire. 

The climate of this city has ever been considered as one of the most bane- 
ful in the world. It has even been designated the storehouse of disease ; 
with how much justice, is too woefully demonstrated by the writings of those 
visitors who have survived its perils, and the records of the Dutch East-India 
Company itself. If we may credit Itaynal,* there perished between the years 
1714 and 1770, in the hospitals of Batavia, above eighty-seven thou- 
sand sailors and soldiers. From the table, No. 1, imperfect as it is, on 
account of the loss of many of the registers at the period of the British 
conquest, it will be seen what a large proportion the deaths bore to the 
whole population ; and from the table, No. % of the same Appendix, dis- 
covered among the Dutch records, it appears further, that the total amount 
of deaths in this city, from the year 1730 to the year 17 was in twenty- 
two years more than a million of souls. 

To those who are acquainted with the manner in which the affairs of the 
Dutch East-India Company were managed abroad, there Will perhaps be no 
difficulty in laying rather atthedoor of the colonists, than of the nation, 
the prime of a^ntain&g • ;* . 'dfOadfW 

expehce of lives as resulted from confining the ^r^p^h population within 
the narrow walls of this unhealthy city. That the sacrifice was made for 
that object, or to apeak more correctly, under that pretext, for the private 
interests of the colonists who were entrusted with its details, can scarcely M 

■; ■' r ; ' : 

* lUgmtfl, rol. i, page 203. * 
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doubted. From the moment the walls of the city were demolished, the 
draw-bridges let down, and free egress and ingress to and from the country 
was permitted, the population began to migrate to a more healthy spot, and 
they had not to go above one or two miles beyond the precincts before they 
found themselves in a different climate. But this indulgence, as it gave the 
inhabitants a purer air, so it gave them a clearer insight into the resources 
of the country, and notions of a freer commerce, which, of all things, it 
was the object of the local government and its officers to limit or suppress. 

Necessity might have first determined the choice of the spot for the Euro- 
pean capital ; but a perseverance in the policy of confining the European 
population within its walls, after so many direful warnings of its insalubrity, 
cannot but lead to the inference, that either the monopoly of the trade was 
considered a greater object to the nation than the lives of the inhabitants, or 
that the more liberal views of the government were defeated by the weakness 
or corruption of its agents, 

vegetable kiug- Of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, as of the mineral, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with such an account as may be necessary to convey to the 
reader a general notion of the nature of the country and its resources, 
referring the man of science to the intended publication of Dr*. Thomas 
Horsfield, a gentleman whose sole attention has, for the last seven years, 
been directed to the natural history of Java. 

Java is distinguished not only by the abundance of its vegetation, but by 
its extraordinary variety. Upwards of a thousand plants are already con- 
tained in the herbarea of Dr. Horsfield, of which a large proportion are new 
to the naturalist. Between the tops of the mountains and the tea-shore, Java 
may be considered as possessing at least six distinct climates, each furnishing 
a copious indigenous botany, while the productions of every region in the 
world may find a congenial spot somewhere in the island. 

Esculent wge- Vegetable productions, which contribute to the food and sustenance of 
iabks ' man, are found in great variety. Of these the most important is rice, 
which forms the staple grain of the country, and of which there are upwards 
, ;pf a hundred varieties. Maize, or Indian corn, ranks next, and is principally 
chi tinted inthe higher regions, or in tbpse tracts where the soil is unfavour* 
able to the nce cultivation. The bean, or k&chang, of which there are 
njany varieties, )s an : ,important article of food. Of the sugar-cane, which 
is used by the natives orfy in itsraw state, they distinguish eight varieties, 
an account of which, as well as of the cultivation of coffee, pepper, incligo, 

tobacco, 
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tobacco, &c. will be found in the chapter on agriculture. Anniseecl, 
mtingsi, cummin-seed, marietta (black pepper), cMbi jama (long pepper), 
Jmmiikus (cubebs), socha dilichos, and mendeVtng , plants of considerable im- 
portance, may be considered as indigenous to the island, and are collected 
for various uses in diet and medicine. 

Besides the cocoa-nut and otherproductions more generally known, there 
are many trees growing spontaneously, of which the seeds and kernels are 
used as food ; the principal of these are the pete, jengkol, and k/mlan- 
dtngan , several species of the mimosa, and the pikhang and kanuri. The 
bread-fruit tree grows on Java, and is of the same species (although inferior 
in quality) with that of the South Sea Islands : but the fruit is comparatively 
very little esteemed or employed as an article of food. 

Of tuberous roots, besides those furnished from the principal genera, con- 
volvulus, dioscorea, and arum, are those from the banglmang (dolichos 
bulbosus), the roots of which are much esteemed by the natives, and the 
kenlang jama (ocymum tuberosum) or Java potatoe. Most of the nume- 
rous varieties of the convolvulus and dioscorea, which furnish food for the 
natives, have been enumerated in one of the first volumes of the Bataviun 
Transactions. The jatrepha manihot, called um Uanda , or mudo, has been 
propagated through all parts of Java, and is found growing in the hedges. 

The true sago of Amboina and the Eastern Islands, is found only 
solitary in a few low and marshy situations, and the preparation of it from 
the pith of the tree is not known to the inhabitants of Java : the leaves 
only are employed for covering houses j but from the drum, or sagurus 
rumphii, which grows abundantly in every part of the island, and on 
account of its variously extensive uses, ranks next in importance to the 
cocoa-nut, a substance is prepared, similar in all respects to the true sago 
of the Eastern Islands. The tops of various trees of the palm kind, which 
are sought after in other parts of the east as food, are, on account of the 
abundance of rice and other esculent vegetables, but little regarded ip Java ; 
but the young shoots of many varieties of the brnbu are used in the diet of the 
natives. Wheat and potatoes,, with almost every species of European vege- 
tables, are cultivated with success. Of the oil-giving plants a particular 
account will be given when describing the agriculture of the country. 

, Java, in common with the Malayan islands in general, abounds in indige- Fruit*, 
nous fruits. *' No region of the earth,” observes Mr. Morsdea, “ can boast 
■ V; ' » , 'F 2 
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Ornamental 
trees and 
shrubs. 


Medicinal 

jrianta* 


“ an equal abundance and variety of indigenous fruits.” The mang&slin , which 
on account of its acknowledged pre-eminence amongst Indian fruits, has been 
termed the pride of these countries j the durian, or diiren, to which the natives 
of these islands are so passionately attached ; the rambutan, the lanseh or Jan- 
seb, with an extensive variety of the jack, the mango, the plautain, the guava, 
the pine-apple, the papaw, the custard-apple, the pomegranate, and almost 
every species of fruit which grows within the tropics, are here found in the 
greatest variety. The tamarind tree is general. The island also pro- 
duces many kinds of oranges, citrons, lemons, and in particular the pum- 
plemoos (known in Bengal under the name of the Batavian lembu, or 
lime, and in the West Indies as the shaddock), besides the sdwu, hlMung , 
jpackilan, and a variety of others, not generally known to Europeans, 
but well calculated for the table. Of the mango, at least forty varieties 
are enumerated ; the wild raspberry, which is found in the higher regions, 
is not destitute of flavour: one kind, in particular, with dark violet 
coloured fruit, approaches in taste to the European species. In some of the 
mountainous tracts are to be found peaches, Chinese pears, and some other 
fruits imported from Japan, the Cape of Good Hope, and China. 

Among innumerable flowers which bloom in perpetual succession through- 
out the year, and impregnate the air of these countries with their fragrance, 
those of the champd/ea, tdnjong , meldli, Mndng'a and ndgasuri, hold the first 
rank ; they are used by the natives in the ornament of their persons, and are 
remarkable for their fragrance. The myrtle and rose are found in the gardens 
of Europeans. A great variety of ornamental trees and shrubs, many of 
them overlooked in the catalogues of Rhumphius and Van Rheede, have been 
noticed, as deserving cultivation for their utility as well as beauty. 

The medicinal plants of Java have been described in an account published 
in the Batavian Transactions : among these are many which are employed in 
the daily practice of the natives, of which a large proportion have not been 
subjects of investigation or experiment by Europeans, and others which had not 
previously been botanically described or classed. In a country hitherto im« 
■perfectly explored> and abounding in profuse vegetation, it was natural to 
calculate; on the discovery of many useful medicinal plants ; and among 
upwards bf %hi^, !de|jdribed, for the tet time, by Dr. Horsfield, he parti- 
cularly notices several, as likely to become moat valuable articles in general 

Besides* 
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Besides abundance of coir, termed sepet by the natives, prepared from vegetable sub- 
the fibres which surround the cocoa-nut, and gamuti (called duk ) 9 pre- w>j*» thread, 
pared from those of the ciren tree, both of which are well known, another 
species of palm, the gelling . , also yields valuable ropes, the fibre of which 
is obtained from the large petioles or stalks of the leaves by pounding 
and beating. Intelligent natives assert, that ropes prepared from these are 
particularly valuable, exceeding in strength all other kinds of equal size. The 
fibres and ropes are called has. The cotton shrub (gossypium herbacemn) is 
universal ; and hemp, though its uses are unknown to the Javans, is found in 
the gardens of foreign settlers. Besides these, the island affords various kinds 
of vegetables, the fibrous bark of which is made into thread, rope, cloth, 

&c. j but they are never cultivated, and when required for use are collected 
in their wild state. The general denomination, in the Javan language, of 
the internal bark of all vegetables which can be manufactured into cords, 
thread, &c. is lulub. This being freed, by beating or maceration, from the 
adhering particles of the exterior bark, yields the fibrous substance, which 
is twisted by the most simple process, commonly by the hands alone. The 
trees which afford the lulub are the warn which is very abundant, and is 
manufactured into ropes for all common domestic purposes : the meUnju , the 
bark of which is called hcigu ; and the bendo, which affords ropes of superior 
strength and durability. 

Of the bambusa, the pring-dpus , the stem of which may be considered 
arborescent, furnishes the cheapest ropes. These are made with great 
expedition, being split into thin strips, which are twisted on the spot into 
cords fit for all common purposes, although they are serviceable only for 
a few days. They are uniformly used, in travelling, for securing bag- 
gage, &c. Among shrubs principally employed for these purposes are the 
werdng, uris-urisan, daldmpetng, che-pldkan and gldgo ; among plants, the 
mddri and rami ; the fibres of the latter afford very strong and durable cords. 


which are chiefly employed for nets or lines, and used in fishing: they 
greatly resemble the sunn of western India, and would .probably be found to 
answer the same purpose, as well in furnishing the bags called in .India gunny- 
bags, for the transportation of goods, as for the manufiwture of paper in 
Europe. This remark applies also to the lulub of several of the other shrubs 
mentioned. Several $peciesofpi$<mg or plantain yield the materials. 
ropes and cords of various fineness, and according to the methods, emplajpd 
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in preparing them. In the Manilla Islands, cables are made from these fibres j 
and in the first volume of the Batavian Transactions a mode is described of 
preparing from them a substance resembling cotton. The leaves of the 
*nanas t or pine-apple, contain also abundance of useful fibres, which are 
easily separated in a bundle, after scraping off the coriaceous substance. 
It is very fine, and the separate fibres are employed by the natives in sewing, 
without any preparation $ but it may also be spun, and is made into a kind 
of stuff resembling silk, gauze, &c. 

vegetable sub- Mats are made from several species of pandanus, from a kind of grass 

stances used for r „ . , . , , , 

mats; called menaong , and from the leaves of various palms, particularly the 
gebdng. The latter affords the most common kinds, coarser and less, 
durable than the others, as well as bags (straw sacks) resembling very coarse 
mats. 

—for paper; The paper in common use with the Javans is manufactured from the 
glugo, (morus papyrifera). 

—for dying. A variety of vegetable substances are used in dying : the principal of 
which, however, are the tom, or indigo, which is extensively cultivated 
throughout the island ; and the wag-kudu, which affords a lasting scarlet. 
A black dye is obtained from the bark of several exotic trees, united with 
the rind of the mangustin fruit. A yellow dye is also obtained from an exotic 
wood, heightened by the addition of the bark of the ndngka tree, and a 
variety of the mango. 

Forests. Extensive forests of thcjdti, or teak of India,* are found in almost all 

the eastern provinces ; but the most valuable and important are in the 

central 

* It is remarkable that the teak tree, which, as far as our information yet extends, is not to 
be found on the peninsula of Malacca, or on Sumatra or the adjacent islands, should grow in 
abundance on Java and several of the islands which lie cast of it; as on Madtira and 
its dependent islands, B&U, Sumbdwa, and others. Sumbliwa produces a considerable quan- 
tity. The whole of the hills on the north-east part of that island under Bima are covered with 
it ; but from the constant demand for the timber, the trees are seldom allowed to grow to 
more than a foot in diameter, except in the forests exclusively appropriated te the use of the 
sovereign. In Ddmpo, winch occupies the central division of the same island, the teak cannot 
be used by any but, the sovereign, and the trees are in consequence allowed to attain their full 
size. The . timber is here uncommonly fine, and by the natives considered superior to that of 
Java ; but the forests being surrounded by steep hills, and the population but scanty, it 
cannot be transported to the sea coast without groat labour and expence. On Celebes the 
teak tree la only known in a few spots. The principal forest is in the district of Mario; and 
'• ..this 
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central districts, situated inland between Semdrang and Siddyu , and parti- 
cularly in the districts of Blora, Jipang , and Paddng’an. 

Of the teak tree there is but; one species known, the tectona grandis of Teak tree. 
Linnaeus, the tekka of Van Rheede, and the jatus of llhumphius. Its 
natural history has been already fully detailed, and all the kinds generally 
enumerated are merely varieties. These are usually distinguished among 
the natives of Java by names derived from the quality and colour of the wood. 

The principal are the jdli kdpur, the chalky teak, and a kind varying in co- 
lour, and on account of its excellence termed jdti sting’ gu, or the true teak. 

The former is the most common: its wood is of a whitish hue, and it 
sometimes contains calcareous concretions in nodules or streaks. This sort 
is chiefly employed for common domestic purposes, and thongh inferior in 
quality to many others, from its abundance and comparative cheapness, 
is perhaps the most generally useful. The jdti sting’gu is harder, closer, 
and more ponderous, and particularly selected for ship-building. The 
colour of the wood is of different shades, from light to intense brown, 
with a cast of violet verging sometimes to red or black. If the stem is 
covered with spines, or rati ler pointed scales, it is called jdti dilri , but in 
its texture and quality it agrees with the jdti sting’ gu. Besides these the 
natives distinguish, as jdti ganhol, those excrescences or protuberances 
which are produced from a variety of the jdti, furnishing materials for 
handsome cabinet-work. 

The teak tree on Java grows at a moderate elevation above the level of the 
ocean. It is generally conceived, that the timber afforded by forests grow- 
ing on a soil of which the basis is limestone, and the surface uneven, gravelly, 
or rocky, is the hardest, the freest from chalky concretions, and in all respects 
the best ; but in laying out a teak plantation, a soil consisting in a great 
proportion of black vegetable mould, is always selected for the purpose of 
obtaining a rapid growth. The teak tree is slender and erect. It shoots 
up with considerable vigour and rapidity, but its expansion is slow, like 
all other trees affording useful timber, of a close grain, it is many years in 
arriving at maturity. Under favourable circumstances, a growth of from 
twenty to twenty-five years affords atree having ahoiit twelve inches dia- 
meter at Jhe base. It requires at least a century to attain its perfection, 

' -I. ■, , b^t 

this' 'does not appear to be indigenous, as die natives assert that the .seed from which the 
forest has grown, was brought from Java . about eighty years ago by one of the soveragmSof 
Tan 6t$. 1 ■ , . , i ' ' 1 : '" J[ 
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Other timber* 


but for common purposes, it is usually felled when between thirty and fifty 
years old.* 

Notwithstanding the extent to which cultivation has been carried in 
many districts of the island, large portions of its surface are still covered 
with primeval forests, affording excellent timber of various descriptions. 
Besidesthe teak, there are several kinds of wood or timber employed for 
various domestic purposes, as the suren (the tuna of Bengal), of which the 
wood is very light, stronger*, and more durable than all other kinds of si- 
milar weight produced on the island : as the grain is not fine, it is not 
employed in making furniture, but it is useful for chests, trunks, carriages, 
Sec. } its colour is red, and its odour somewhat resembling that of the cedar. 
Its weight is probably inferior to that of the larch.— The wungd or keldngi 
is often used instead of teak : the grain is somewhat finer : when in full 
blossom, it is perhaps the most beautiful tree existing.— The wdclang or 
bdyur, a light and tolerably durable wood, is employed for masts and spars 
of small vessels j but the surface must be well covered with resinous sub- 
stances to prevent its splitting,— The gintmgan is employed in the same 
manner, but grows to a larger size ; the colour of the wood and bark is 
red. — The lampean or laban is light but durable, and affords materials for the 
handles of the spears or pikes borne by the natives. — The ndngka abounds 
in several districts where teak is not found, and is almost exclusively used 
in the construction of bouses, and other domestic purposes : the wood is 
more close and ponderous than the suren, which it otherwise resembles } it 
takes a tolerable polish, and is sometimes employed for furniture. The co- 
lour is yellow ; but it is made to receive a brownish hue, by the application 
of the young teak-leaves in polishing ; its bark is used as a yellow dye.— 
The luren resembles the ndngka, but is generally of rare occurrence, though 
in some tracts it furnishes the only timber • its use in the neighbouring 
islands, particularly on Sumatra, is well known.— The lcusdmbi is uncom- 
monly heavy, hard, and close : it supplies anchors for small vessels, blocks, 

pestles, 

* The Dutch, apprehensive of a failure in the usual supply of teak timber, have long bees 
In the habit of forming extensive plantations of this tree j but whether from a sufficient period 
not having yet elapsed for the trial, or that the plantations arte generally made in tells and 
situations ill calculated for the purpose, experience,' as far as it has yet gone, has shown* 
&at the trees which are left to the .operation of nature, attain to greater perfection, even is 
a comparatively barren soil unfit for any other cultivationrtban those which, are with great care 
and trouble reared , in- a fertile lend. Their wood ft more firm, more durable, ftnd of « less 
chalky substance than that of the latter, * ’ '' 
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pestles, and numerous similar utensils. — The smur is a very beautiful and 
useful wood ; the colour resembles that of mahogany, but the grain is 
closer, and it is more ponderous : its chief use is for handles of tools for 
carpenters and other artificers, for machinery, especially for the teeth of the 
wheels of mills, and other purposes where a hard and durable wood is requir* 
ed. On account of its scarcity, it is uniformly cut down on Java before it 
arrives at the necessary size for cabinet-work. Forests of it grow on the 
hills of Bali, opposite the Javan shore, whence it is brought over by, boat 
loads for sale. 

, The pilang is a very hard wood, and employed in the eastern districts, in- 
stead of lignum-vitue, for the construction of ships’-blocks, &c. — The pung 
is equally hard, and uniformly employed by the natives for pegs in con- 
structing their prahus . — The wdli kukun is equal to the leusdmbi in weight, 
and exceeds it in hardness : it is employed for anchors, naves of wheels, 
machinery, &c.— -The lang’gulm is a hard wood of a close grain, and 
employed by turners for various small works. — The kelumpit is a very large 
tree ; sections are employed by the natives for cart wheels. — The jdran is a 
white wood taking the tool easily : the natives prefer it to all others for the 
construction of their saddles, which consist principally of wood. — The 
demSlo affords a light wood, which is made into planks, and employed where 
durability is not much required. — The wood of the keddwung is whitish 
and moderately hard — The Idban is a yellowish and hard wood : it is em- 
ployed for the handles of axes and various utensils.— The jdnglat is con- 
sidered by the natives as the toughest wood produced in the island, and is 
always employed for bows when procurable : the tree is of a moderate size. 
—The bdnda is a light wood, useful for canoes— The scntul is a light 
close-grained wood, and easily worked : it resembles the suren. 

For household furniture, cabinet-ware, &c. are employed— the s6no kling 
of the Maldyus, the colour of which is a deep brown, inclining to black : 
—the sbno'hdmbang, which has some resemblance to the lingm wood of the 
Moluccas :—the dark brown $ and pr6m*$fyfo M resembling the 

walnut, both scarce s-4he'. .“of . 4 ' substance 

and light, abundant in some jdmberit,, the 

wood of which is white and fine grained, uniformly used for inlaying r 
the randu kmmg, yellowish and close-grained : — and the , f-wg-'as, of # 
brownish red colo^^an4 very brittle. • , ■ 

For the hilts and sheaths of fatfses, the natives make nee <jf t^e jq£ 

' ' ' , g \ ' ■ , which 
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which the black and white variegated fragments are called pelet, These are 
of various kinds.— The aruman , variegated white and black, is also employed 
for canes, handles, and spears, &c. and is very heavy. — The tike, yellowish, 
closed and marbled,— the mdngw,— the dti dti , — the krdminan ,< — the purwo- 
hibiing and several, others, are employed for the same purposes.— The 
kamdmng is of a brownish colour and very fine grain the tayuman resem- 
bles the last and is very much esteemed : — the wmi steldgo affords a reddish 
wood. 

Among the most extensively useful productions ought not to be forgotten 
the bdrnbu, ovpring , which abounds on Java, and seems, from the greater lux- 
uriance and variety by- which it is here distinguished, to find the soil and 
climate more congenial to its growth than those of any other country. It blos- 
soms in different parts of the island. The rattans (rotan) of Java are on the 
whole inferior to those of Sumatra and Borneo; the improved state of 
cultivation is unfavourable to their growth and propagation. 

Many woods 'afford excellent fuel. The charcoal prepared from the 
Jcus&mbi I? equal perhaps to that of any other wood with which we are 
acquainted, and is universally preferred in cooking, and in the other 
branches of domestic economy. Charcoal, for gunpowder, is uniformly 
prepared from the celtis orientalis, called dng’grung. 

Among the useful trees must be noticed : the soap tree, of which the 
fruit is used to a very great extent in washing linen the kasemak, from 
the bark of which is made a varnish for umbrellas the sdmpang, from the 
resin of which the natives prepare a shining varnish for the wooden sheaths 
of krises the cotton tree, from which a silky wool is obtained for stuffing 
pillows and beds:— the wax tree, which though scarce on Java, grows 
abundantly on some parts of Madfira : (the kernel, by expression produces 
an oil, which some time after becomes bard and bears a resemblance to wax ; 
it may be burnt in lamps or, converted into candles, and affords an agree- 
able odour) ;— the bendtid, a shrub producing the substance of which the 
elastic gum, commonly called Indian rubber, is prepared. The art of 
pxeparing.it in this form is however unknown in Java. Torches arc made 
_ ocfi -it,, tbte,;,' tise i those who search for bxrds^nests in the rocks, and it 
serves for winding;f onnd the stick employed to strike musical instruments, as 
th e gong, &c, to soften the sound.- The ri&nyak kdiuon or nidtu, is a very 
useful tree, which grows solitary in all, and abundantly in some partsof 
the island, and produces a kind: of tallow. 


Ddmar, 
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JDdmar, or resin, is distinguished by the inhabitants of these countries Rosins, 
into two kinds : ddmar-bdtu or sela, and damar-ptiti, comprising numerous 
varieties obtained from different trees. None of these are, however, pro- 
duced on Java. Besides the rdsamdla, which is very limited as to its 
place of growth, the Can&ram , and a peculiar resin employed by the natives 
for varnishing the wooden sheaths of their krises, called sdmpang, few 
odoriferous resins are found. The camphor-tree, which abounds on Sumatra 
and. Borneo, is unknown on Java. The wood oil, distinguished among 
the Malays by the name of Icrtimng (which in Java is applied to all resinous 
or oily substances employed in the construction of vessels), is not a native 
of Java, but it grows abundantly on Banka and Sumatra. 

. None of what are called the finer kinds of spices, namely, the nutmeg, Spiow. 
clove, and cinnamon, are indigenous to Java ; but the few trees which have 
been planted in the gardens of Europeans have thriven well : and, from 
the nature of the soil and climate, there seems little doubt that the nutmeg 
and clove, in particular, might be extensively cultivated throughout the 
island, did it suit the policy of the European government to admit of their 
general introduction. 

The vine was once extensively cultivated in some of the eastern provinces The viuc. 
of the island, in which, the soil and climate appear well calculated for its 
growth ; but an apprehension, bn the part of the Dutch East-India Com- 
pany, that its cultivation on Java might interfere with the wine trade of 
the Cape of Good Hope, induced them to discourage it, and the prepa- 
ration of wine from the grape was strictly prohibited. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackenzie, when noticing the vast quantities of ashes thrown up from the 
different volcanos, makes the following observation on the eastern part of 
Java. *' The soil of the country is evidently enriched by the ashes and 
“ earth emitted by these eruptions, and there is reason to conclude, what 
“ persons well acquainted with the, south of Europe assert, that the vines 
“ of Italy and the Cape would thrive in perfection, in a soil and climate 
« so well adapted to then*.**,' ''V.’ , :U 

Among the vegetable productions of Jhva, none has excited more in- 
terest than the celebrated tipas, or poison-tree. Mr. Marsden, in his His- 
tory of Sumatra,* has referred to various concurring authorities, in refuta- 
tion of the yejry ex^oijdi^ary^tales told of this tree } and, in this 
' ,' ,'V O St,. '■ /■ . , , , 

* Page 178, thirdedit. ,1' ' 
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account of the productions of Java, it may perhaps be sufficient to refer the 
reader to the particulars contained in the subjoined note.* 

Of 

P * Although a serious refutation of the gross imposition practised on the people of Europe, 
by the romance of Foersch on the subject of the upas, or celebrated poison-tree of Java, may 
at this day be in a great measure superfluous, as the world has long ceased to be the dupe of 
his story, and as regular series of experiments have been instituted, both in France and in 
England, to ascertain the nature and potency of the poison ; yet it may not be altogether dis- 
pleasing to the reader to see in this place an authentic account of the poison, as drawn out by 
Dr, Horsfield at my request, and published in the seventh volume of the Batavian Transactions. 
Almost every one has heard of its fabulous history, which, from its extravagant nature, its 
susceptibility of poetical ornament, its alliance with the cruel ties of a despotic government, and 
the sparkling genius of Darwin, whose purpose it answered to adopt and personify it as 
malignant spirit (in his Lives of the Plants), has obtained almost equal currency with the won- 
ders of the Lerna hydra, the Chimera, or any other of the classic fictions of antiquity. 

u Although the account published by Foersch, in so far as relates to the situation of the 
u poison-tree, to its effects on the surrounding country, and to the application said to have 
u been made of the upas on criminals in different parts of the island, as well as the description 
u of the poisonous substance itself, and its mode of collection, has been demonstrated to be 
“ an extravagant forgery, — the existence of a tree on Java, from the sap of which a poison 
“ is prepared, equal in fatality, when thrown into the circulation, to the strongest animal poi- 
“ sons hitherto* known, is a fact which is at present my object to ostablish and illustrate. The 
6t tree which produces this poison is the anchar, and grows in the eastern extremity of the 
“ island. The work of Ilhumphius contains a long account of the upas, under the deuomiim* 
u tion of arbor toxicaria. The tree docs not grow on Araboiim, and his description was made 
<f l* rom the information he obtained from Mukasar. His figure was drawn from a branch of 
“ k called the male-tree, sent to him from the same place, and establishes the identity of 
« the, poison-tree of Makasar, and die other Eastern Islands, with the anchar of Java, The 
“ simple sap of the arbor toxicaria (according to Ithumphius) is harmless, and requires the ad- 
u dltion of several substances, of the affinity of ginger, to render it active and mortal. In 
“ so & r agrees with the anchar, which, in its simple state, is supposed to be inert, and 
“ before being employed as a poison, is subjected to a preparation which will be described 
" affcr the history of the tree* Besides the true poison-tree, the upas of the Eastern 
41 Islands, and the anchar of the Javans, this island produces a shrub, which, as far as obser* 
“ vations have hitherto been made, is peculiar to the same, and, by a different mode of 
“ preparation, furnishes a poison far exceeding the upas m violence. Its name k chetik, and 
“ Hs specific description will succeed to that of the anchar 5 the genus has not yet been disco- 
** Or, described. 

J fP® Anchah. — T he anchar belongs to the twenty-first classof Linnaeus, 
w th« i and female flowers are produced in catkins (amenta) on the 

** same branch, , at nagreat distance from each other : the female flowers are in general above 
* tb® malft'/ Thai chst^t^sOf the genuk are flower, calix, consisting of sevetul 

u scales, which are imbricate. Carol* none. Stamens * filaments many, very short, covered 

, f ** with 
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Of the useful or domestic quadrupeds it may be observed, that neither 
the elephant nor the camel is a native of Java : the former is rarely im- 
ported, 

c< witli scales at the receptacle. The receptacle, on which tine filaments are placed, has a, 
c< conical form, abrupt, somewhat rounded above.— F emale flower; catkins, ovate. Calix’ ; 
Ci consisting of a number of scales (generally more than in the 1 male), containing one flower* 
c< Corol; none. Pistil; germ single, ovate. Styles; two, long, slender, and spreading* 
“ Stigmas ; single and acute. Seed-vessel ; an oblong drupe, covered with the calix. Seed ; 
* ( an ovate nut, with one cell. 

“ Specific Desciuftion — T he anchor is one of the largest trees in the forests of Java. 
** The: stem is cylindrical, perpendicular, and rises completely naked to the height of sixty, 
u seventy, or eighty feet Near the surface of the gromid it spreads obliquely, dividing into 
u numerous broad appendages or wings, much like the eanarium commune (the canary-true), and 
<< several other of our large forest trees. It is covered with a whitish bark, slightly bursting 
4i in longitudinal furrows. Near the ground this bark is, in old trees, more than half an inch 
illicit, and upon being wounded yields plentifully the milky juice from which the celebrated 
** poison is prepared. A puncture or incision being made into the tree, the juice or sap <tp- 
44 pears oozing out, of a yellowish colour (somewhat frothy) from old, paler or nearly white 
** from young trees ; exposed to the air, its surface becomes brown. The consistence 
* c -very much resembles milk ; it is more thick and viscid. This sap is contained in the 
** true bark (or cortex), which, when punctured, yields a considerable quantity, so that 
* c in a. short time a cup full may he collected from a largo tree. The inner bark (or 
** liber) is of a close fibrous texture, like that of the mortis papyrifera, and when separated 
from the other bark, and cleansed from the adhering particles, resembles a coarse piece of 
** linen. It has been worked into ropes, which arc very strong; and the poorer class of people 
4e employ the inner bark of the younger trees, which is more easily prepared, for the purpose of 
46 making a coarse stuff which they wear in working the fields. Bat it requires much bruising, 
4 * washing, and a long immersion, before it. can be used, and when it appears completely 
<e purified, persons wearing this dress being exposed to rain, are affected with an intolerable 
** itching, which renders their flimsy covering insupportable. It will appear from the account 
** of the manner in which the poison is prepared, that the deleterious quality exists in the gum ; 
44 a small portion of which still adhering, produces, when exposed to wet, this irritating effect i 
and it is singular, that this property of the prepared bark h known to the Javans In all 
€i places whore the tree grows, while the preparation of a poison from its juice, which produces 
€ * a mortal effect when introduced into the body by pointed weapons, is an exclusive art of 
* ( the inhabitants of the eastern extremity of the island. The stera of the anchar having 
** arrived at the above-mentioned height, ' sends off a few stout branches* which spreading 
* { nearly horizontally with several irregular curves, divide Into Smaller branches, and forma 
#< TiemlsphtricaJ, not very regular crown. Previous to the season of flowering, about the 
44 beginning of Juno, die tree sheds its leaves, which reappear when the male flowers 
44 have completed the office of fecundation. It delights in a fertile, not very elevated, 
f* jesnd is only found in the largest forests. - One of the experiments to be related 'beio^'^H 
** m*&m with the upas prepared by myself. ? In. the collection of the juice I had some 
f* mi 


iucwg the inhabitants to assist me? they feared a cjitantons eruption aw ijuaammation, 

■ ' ■ , *< 


Qindriipcd*. 
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ported, the latter unknown. Neither the ass nor mule is found ; but the 
island has a fine breed of small horses ( jdran ), strong, fleet, and well made. 

A still 

“ resembling (according to the account they gave of it) that produced by the ingas of this 
t( island, the rhus vernix of Japan, and the rhus radicans of North America. The anchar, 
c< like the trees in its neighbourhood, is on all sides surrounded by shrubs and plants : in no 
u instance have I observed the ground naked or barren in its immediate circumference. The 
M largest tree I met with in Balambangan, was so closely environed by the common trees and 
ct shrubs of the forests in which it grew, that it was with difficulty I could approach it. Several 
“ vines and climbing shrubs, in complete health and vigour, adhered to it, and ascended 
u to nearly half its height; and, at the time I visited the tree and collected the juice, I 
“ was forcibly struck with the egregious misrepresentation of Foersch. Several young trees 
* c spontaneously sprung from seeds that had fallen from the parent, put me in mind of a lino 
“ in Darwin's Botanic Garden : — 

“ CIiainM at Iris root two scion Ucmous dwell ; 

“ while in recalling his beautiful description of the upas, my vicinity to the tree gave me reason 
« to rejoice that it was founded in fiction. 

“ Description op the Chetik. — The fructification of the chetik is still unknown; after 
4i all possible research in the district where it grows, I have not been able to find it in a 
*< dowering state. It is a large winding shrub. The root extends creeping a considerabic 
i( distance parallel to the surface, sending off small fibres at different curves, while the main 
4t root strikes perpendicularly into the gound. The stem, which in general is shrubby, some* 
u times acquires the size of a small tree. The poison is prepared from the bark of the root. 
(< The chetik grows only in close, shady, almost inaccessible forests, in a deep, black, fertile 
« vegetable mould. It is very rarely met with even in the wildernesses of Baiambangan. 

“ Preparation op the Poison from the Anchar.— This process was performed for 
“ me by an old Javan, who was celebrated for his superior skill in preparing the poison ; about 
u eight ounces of the juice of the anchar, which had been collected the preceding evening in the 
<c usual manner, and been preserved in the joint of a bambu, was carefully strained into a 
« bowl. The sap of the following substances, which had been finely grated and bruised, was 
carefully expressed and poured into it, viz. arum (nampu), kempferia galanga (kcnchur), 
u anomum (bengli) a variety of zerumbed, common onion and garlic, of each about half a 
ff dram.; The same quantity of finely powdered black pepper was then added, and the mixture 
iC stirred- The preparer now took an entire fruit of capsicum frueticosum or Guinea pepper, 
and having opened it, he carefully separated a single seed, and placed it on the fluid in the 
** middle of the bowl. It immediately began to reel round rapidly, now forming a regular 
ff .eirdq, then darting towards the margin of the vessel, with a perceptible commotion on the 
1 which continued about one minute* Being completely at rest, the 

V. same quantity : : of fW*a *gam added, and another seed of the capsicum laid on as 
f f More. A ; tm&place in the fluid, bUt in a less degree, and the seed 
“ was carried round ws^dimimsh^ rapidity. . The addition of the ssatfie quantity of, pepper 
* f was repeated a third • time, when aiseed of the capsicum being carefully placed in the 
^ centre of the,; fluid, ; remained. quiet, forming a regular circle about itself k the fluid* 

** resembling 
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A still finer breed is imported from Bima, on the neighbouring island of 
Sumbcwa , which by competent judges has been said to resemble the Arab in 

every 

“ resembling the halo of the moon. This is considered as a sign that the preparation of the 
“ poison is complete. 

“ Preparation' of TUB Poison FHOM THE Ciietik — T he bark of the root is carefully 
“ separated and cleared of all the adherent earth, a proportionate quantity of water is poured 
« on, and it is boiled about an hour, when the fluid is carefully filtered through a white cloth ; 
“ it is then exposed to the fire again, and boiled down to nearly the consistence of an extract s 
« in this state it much resembles a thick syrup. The following spices, having been prepared as 
« above described, are added in the same proportion as to the anchor, w's. kempferia galanga 
“ (kenclmr), (sdnti), anomum zingeber (shai), common onion, garlic, and black pepper, 
“ The expressed juico of these is poured into the vessel, which is once more exposed 
“ to the fire for a few minutes, when the preparation is complete. The upas of both kinds 
« must be preserved in very close vessels. 

Dr. II. then details the particulars of twenty experiments made on different animals with these 
poisons, as well in their simple state as procured from the bark powerfully prepared in the man- 
ner as above stated, in which the violence of the poison was manifested ; and concludes with 
some general observations, from which the following are extracted. 

«' The operation of the two different poisons on the animal system is essentially different. 
« The first seventeen experiments were made with the anchar. The rapidity of its effect 
“ depends in a groat degree upon the size of the vessel wounded, and on the quantity of 
« poison carried into the circulation. In the first experiment (which is that above quoted), it 
« induced death in twenty-six minutes t in the second, which was made with the sap collected 
« at Pdgar, in thirteen minutes. The poison from different parts of the island has been found 
« nearly equal in activity. — The common train of symptoms is ; a trembling and shivering of 
« the extremities, restlessnoss, erection of the hair, discharges ftom the bowels, drooping and 
« faintness, slight spasms and convulsions, hasty breathing, an increased flow of saliva, 
“ spasmodic contractions of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, retching, vomiting, excrc- 
« mentatious vomiting, frothy vomiting, great agony, laborious breathing, repeated con- 
« vulaions, and death. The effects arc nearly the same on quadrupeds, in whatever part of 
« the body the wound is made. It sometimes acta with so much force, that not all the 
«< symptoms enumerated are observed. In these cases, after the premonitory symptoms 
« (tremors, twitchings, faintness, an increased flow 'of saliva), the convulsions come on sud- 
« dcnly, and are quickly followed by death. The upas appears to affect quadrupeds with 
« nearly equal force* proportionate in some degree to their size and disposition, To dogs it 
« proved mortal inmost experiments within anhour; a mouse died in ten minutes ; a monkey 
“ in sevens e eat in fifteen ; a buffido, one- of‘the largest quadrupeds of the island, died in 
“ twd beurs-and ten minutes. 'y 

i“ If the simple or unprepared sap is mixed with the extract of tobacco instead of the spiCcs 
‘‘ mentioned, it ia tendered equally* perhaps more active. Even the pure juice, tuunixed and 
“ unprepared, appears to act a force equal to that which has undergone the preparative 
“ process. Birds are very differently afifected by this poison. Fowls have a peculiar capacity to 
■ - i ' ! . ■ “.resist 
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every inspect except size. They seldom exceed thirteen hands, and in 
general are below this standard. 

The 

<c resist its effects : a fowl died in twenty-four hours after the wound ; others have recovered 
a after being partially affected. 

“ The eighteenth and succeeding experiments were made with the poison prepared from the 
“ chetik. Its operation is far more violent and rapid than that of the an char, and it affects 
“ the animal system in a different manner. While the anchar operates chiefly on the stomach, 
“ alimentary canal, the respiration and circulation, the chetik is determined to the brain and 
“ nervous system ; a relative comparison of the appearances on dissection, demonstrates in a 
« striking manner the peculiar operation of each. A general view of the effects of the chetik 
“ on quadrupeds is given in these experiments. After the previous symptoms of faintness, 
“ drowsiness, and slight convulsions, it acts by a sudden impulse, which like a violent apo- 
“ plexy prostrates at once the whole nervous system. In two of these experiments this sudden 
“ effect took place in the sixth minute after the wound, in another in the seventli minute ; the 
« animals suddenly started, fell down head foremost, and continued in convulsions until death 
«• ensued. This poison affects fowls in a much more violent manner than that of the anchar, 
€t They are first affected by a heat and itching” of the breast and wings, which they shew by 
il violently pecking those parts ; this is followed by a loose discharge from the bowels, when 
<( they are seized with tremors and fluttering of the wings, which having continued a short 
“ time, they fall down head foremost, and continue convulsed till death. In some instances, 
“ particularly young fowls, the poison acts with great rapidity ; death has frequently occurred 
ie within the space of a minute after a puncture with a poisoned dart. 

“ Taken into the stomach of quadrupeds, the chetik acts as a most violent poison ; but it 
*< requires about thrice the period to produce the same effect which a wound produces. But 
“ the stomach of fowls can resist its operation. Having mixed about double the quantity 
4£ generally adhering to a dart with the food of a fowl, it consumed it without shewing any 
t( marks of indisposition. The poison of the anchar does by no means act as violently on 
“ quadrupeds as that of the chetik. 1 have given it to a dog s it produced at first nearly the 
4 < same symptoms as a puncture; oppression of the head, twitchings, faintness, laborious res* 
« piration, violent contraction of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, Ac., which continued 
« nearly two hours ; but after the complete evacuation of the stomach by vomiting, the 
a animal gradually recovered, 

“ I have but little to add concerning the operation of the anchar on the human system. The 
«* only credible information on this subject is contained in the work of Khumphius, who had 
" an opportunity of personally observing the effect of the poisoned darts and arrows as they 
“ were used by the natives of Makasar, in their attack on Amboyna about the year 1650. 
“ They were also employed by the inhabitants of Celebes in their former wars with the Dutch. 
* Stwiking of their operation he says, « the poison touching the warm blood, it is instantly 
“ < carried through the whole body, so that it may be felt in all the veins, and causes an 
“ ‘ excessive burning fmrticuiariy in the head, .which is followed by feinting and death.’ 
“ This poison; (according to the same author) possesses" different degrees of virulence 
“ according to its age and state of preservation, ; The most powerful is called, upas raja* and 

■ 1 ' ' * ' • : “ ita 
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The bull and cow (sdpi or lembii ) are general, but much more so in the 
central and eastern districts than in the western. The breed has been 
greatly improved by the species introduced from continental India. But the 
animal of most essential and general use in the agriculture of the country 
is the buflalo (Jcdbu, maisa, or founding), a particular account of which will 
appear in the chapter on Agriculture. Goats Qwedus) are numerous and of 
a small size : sheep (called here European goats) are scarce and small. 
As in other sultry climates, the latter have a coarse woollen coat, which 
is employed for stuffing saddles, pillow's, &c. but it is in so little request 
that the inhabitants are rarely at the trouble of shearing for it. The hog 
( cheleng ) is reared principally among the Chinese. 

Of beasts of prey may be enumerated several species of the tiger, as 
the mdehan loreng (felis tigris), mdchan gogor (a variety), mdchan t&lul 
(probably the small leopard of Pennant), mdchan kbmbang and Mimic, 
the smallest kind, called tiger cats. The jackal, and several varieties of 
the wild dog ; as the asu wdmtr, dm cjjag, or dm L ila ; and among other 
wild quadrupeds, the rhinoceros, and bdnteng, or wild Javan ox, the wild 
hog and the stag: the last, as well as the rib-faced and axis deer, is 
tamed and fattened for food. The aggregate number of mammalia on Java 
have been estimated at about fifty. The habits and manners of . the 
larger animals, the tiger, leopard, black tiger, rhinoceros and stag, 
and two species of deer, the varieties of tho wild hog, &c. are sufficiently 
known ; but the bdnteng , or Javan ox, the Javan buffalo, the varieties of 
the wild dog, those of the weasel and squirrel, and most of the other 
smaller quadrupeds, still present curious subjects for the study of, the na- 
turalist. Next to the rhinoceros, which sometimes (though rarely at pre- 
sent) injures plantations, the wild hogs are the most destructive animals. 
They are often poisoned (or intoxicated, according to the quantity they 

H . consume) 

“ its effects are considered as incurable ; the other kinds are distributed among the, soldiers on 
“ going to war. After having proved mortal to many of the Dutch soldiers in Amboyna and 
“ Makasar, they finally discovered an almost infallible remedy in the root of the radix toxi- 
“ caria of Rhinfiphius, which, if timely Spoiled,'’ cduU'tcrSctleiJ, "'by: itvrioieidt emetic effect, 
“ the force of the upas. An intelligent Javan of Banyuwaagi informed me, that a number of 
“ years ago an inhabitant , of that, district was wounded in a .clandestine manner, by an arrow 
4t . thrown ftom a blow pipe, in the fore arm near the articulation of the elbow. In about 
“ fifteen minutes be became drowsy; after which he was .seized with vomiting, became 
“ delirious, dad td less dish half an hour he died. From the experiments' ^m^'r^lam^^ai" 
“ may form an analogous estimate of its probable effects on man.” ■ •■V' 1 ' 

Batavian Trdnmctfanti vol. vi i» 
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consume) by the kdldk kdmbing , or by the remains from the preparation 
of brom. The practice of suspending rags impregnated with urine, at 
small distances around the plantations, is universal over the whole 
island. These animals are said to have so violent an aversion to this 
odour, that even this “ feeble barrier” is useful in preserving the plan* 
tations. 

Musk, called dedes, is procured from the rase . 

Although the same qualities are ascribed to them here as in other coun- 
tries, bezoars are comparatively scarce in Java; and those occasionally 
found in the maritime capitals are uniformly brought from other countries. 
The hog-deer and Nicobar pigeon are not natives ; and although wild hogs, 
in which bezoars are said to be found, are very abundant, they are never ex- 
amined or approached by the natives. Every extraordinary concretion, 
calculus, ossification, &c. found in any part of an animal, is called mustika, 
which corresponds to the bezoar of the Arabs, Persians, &c. A concre* 
lion of feathers found in the stomach of a fowl is called mustika dyam, and 
is carefully preserved. A stony concretion, discovered accidentally by the 
rattling of a human skull exposed for many years to the action of the sun, 
has been denominated mustika brang, and the most salutary virtues ascribed 
to it. Analogous to the bezoars, must be considered the horns of the rhino- 
ceros, whose virtues are highly prized. 

Among the domestic fowls, or poultry, are the turkey, which is com- 
paratively scarce, and chiefly raised for the tables of Europeans ; the goose, 
which is very common near all the establishments of Europeans ; the 
bSbeky or duck, abundant in every part of the island ; the common fowl 
and pigeons. Among the birds of prey, the eagle is not found ; but there 
are several varieties of the falcon, of which thejbko vaunt is the largest ; 
also the carrion crew and the owl. Of the parrot kind, two only, the bdtet 
and seUadit, are found on Java. The peacock {merdicj, is very common 
itt large forests. The number of distinct species of birds has been esti- 
mated not greatly to exceed two hundred, of which upwards of one hundred 
and seventy have been described, and are already contained in the col- 
lections made on account of the English East-India Company. 

The dorsal feathers of the white heron, and the vent feathers of the 
stikMng ■ ifrwd, ■ as* , substitutes for '> ostrich feathers ■ by the ' 

natives for plumes, ■: ',j$scb ; If; ip .very! 'fafely that the feathers' of geese, &c. 
are employed for beds or pillows, the silky cotton pf the k&pok being. 

preferred 
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preferred on account of its coolness. For ornamenting the arrows of the 
natives, the feathers of some of the falcon tribe are chiefly employed. 

Among the -interesting subjects which still remain open for research, are KdjMeWnw 
the habits and constitution of the hirundo esculenta, the small swallow 
which forms the edible nests, annually exported in large quantities from 
Java and the Eastern Islands for the Chinese market. These birds not only 
abound among the clifis and caverns of the south coast of the island, 
but inhabit the fissures and caverns of several of the mountains and hills in 
the interior of the country. From every observation which has been made 
on Java, it has been inferred, that the mucilaginous substance, of which 
the nests are formed, is not, as has been generally supposed, obtained from 
the ocean. The birds, it is true, generally inhabit the caverns in the 
vicinity of the sea, as agreeing best with their habits, and affording them 
the most convenient retreats for attaching their nests to, hut several caverns 
are found inland, at a distance, of forty or fifty miles from the sea, contain- 
ing nests similar to those on the shore. From many of their retreats along 
the southern coast they have been observed to take their flight in an inland 
direction, towards the pools, lakes, and extensive marshes, covered with 
stagnant water, as affording them abundance of their food, which consists 
of flies, musquitoes, gnats, and small insects of every description. Tire 
sea that washes the foot of the clifis, where they most abound, is almost 
always in a state of the most violent agitation, and affords none of those 
substances which have been supposed to constitute the food of the esculent 
swallow. Another species of swallow on this island forms a nest, in which 
grass or moss, &c. are merely agglutinated by a substance, exactly similar 
to that of which exclusively the edible nests consist. This substance, from 
whatever part of these regions the nests be derived, is essentially uniform, 
differing only in the colour, according to the relative age of the nests: It 
exhibits none of those diversities which might be expected, if it were 
collected casually (like the mud employed by the martin, and the material* 
commonly employed in nest-making), and applied to the rocks. If it con* 
stated of the substances usually *upposed» it would be putrescent and 
diversified. ... , . '■>. 

Dr. Horsfield thinks that.it is an animal elaboration, perhaps a kind of 
secretion j but to . determine its nature accurately, it should be carefblly 1 
analyzed, the ana$dsay of the blrd'should be investigated, and ftstdtamdtap 

'-xr. ■ , ' ,' J ; V The 
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The kayman of the Dutch, the body a of the Malays, and the loyo or 
Idjul of the Javans, which abounds along the shores and in the principal 
rivers of the island, resembles more the crocodile of Egypt than that of the 
Ganges or the American alligator. The character of the Iacerta crocodiles, 
as. given in the Systcma Naturae, applies to the Javan crocodile, with this 
difference, that in the latter the two crests of the tail coalesce towards the 
extremity, in which respect it agrees with that of the Ganges ; but its head 
and jaws are broad, and rounded. In its manners, habits, and destructive 
qualities, it resembles the largest animals of this genus. Next to the crocodile 
in size is the bezeak of the Malays, or menyemak or seltra of the Javans. It 
sometimes attains the length of six or seven feet, and lives near the banks 
of rivers and marshes. Iis character agrees with those of the Iacerta 
monitor. It is erroneously denominated the guana by Europeans. The 
eggs of this animal, as well as of the crocodile, are eaten by the natives, 
and the fat is collected for medical purposes. A small lizard, the btinglon 
of the Javans, is erroneously called the cameleon, in consequence of the 
property of changing its colour. It has the , specific characters of the 
guana, but is much smaller, seldom exceeding eighteen or twenty inches 
in length. There are various other lizards. 

Two varieties of the turtle, penyu and penyu hombemg , are found in the 
seas surrounding Java. Both yield the substance called tortoise-shell, but 
they are seldom taken of sufficient size to render it valuable: the flesh is 
excellent. Another kind, of which the species is unknown, renders a 
thicker, shell. Ktiro is the name of the common land-tortoise, which is 
found very abundantly in particular districts. 

Besides the rana csculenta, green frog (kodak ijil. of the Javans) which is 
frequently eaten, and the kodok benju , there is the common toad, kodok, 
and the. bdnkong and hintol. The frog fish (rana paradosa), or a variety of 
it, is also found on the island, and has been exhibited in the same supposed 
metamorphosis as in other countries. No noxious quality of any of these 
animals is here known. 

, . , is uncertain whether the boa constrictor be found, on Java. The 

.serpent usually called the tilar sdzsa is a species of coluber, and has been 
described in one of die volumes of the Bat&vian Transactions j but several 
other species are found which arrive at a very large size. One of them, 
the Mar Idrnng, is very much dreaded by the natives, and ,sajd to ! bfe 
poisonous, Of the tilar sdwa there are several varieties* one of whidb, 

Mar 
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Mar sdwa mcickan, is most beautifully variegated. Upwards of. twenty 
serpents are enumerated as poisonous. The Mar lampe. is found at or near 
the discharge of large rivers into the ocean, and is more abundant in some 
districts than in others. This is greatly dreaded by the natives j its bite 
however is rarely mortal, and the effects are comparatively slow, death 
seldom occurring within twenty-four hours from the time of its infliction. 

No remedies which deserve notice are known by the natives : charms and 
superstitious applications are generally resorted to. The most remarkable 
serpent is the ular hcidul , or kdrang. The ular Idnang, and some of the 
varieties ular sdwa are slender, and possess considerable agility. According 
to the account of the natives, they frequently ascend trees, and suspending 
themselves by the extremity of their tail, seize upon small animals passing 
below ; but the true Mar sdwa of the Eastern Javans is slow, thick, and 
unwieldy. Nothing which could illustrate its supposed power of fascination 
has been noticed. 

Of the flsh most commonly used for food by the natives, many of which relies, 
are excellent and abundant, thirty-four species of river fish, seven found 
chiefly in pools or stagnant waters, and sixteen sea fish, are already enume- 
rated by Dr. Horsfield. The classes of amphibia and pisccs, doubtless, 
afford many new subjects for investigation. Valcntyn enumerates five hun- 
dred and twenty-eight uncommon kinds of fish found in the waters of the 
Eastern Islands. 

Honey and wax are produced by three species of bees, inhabiting the insects, 
largest forests, but they are both collected in very inconsiderable quantities. 

Bees are occasionally domesticated by the Arabs and Indians near the large 
settlements, but never by the natives. Silk-worms were once introduced by 
the Dutch near Batavia, but attention to them did not extend among the 
natives. The chrysalis of the large atlas affords a. coarse silk, which is 
however not collected for use. To the fruit, several insects, and to the 
com while in the ear, a peculiar species, generally known by the name 
of wdlang-sdngit, are most destructive. The, latter has in some years 
destroyed the growth of whole districts, and occasioned partial scarcity. 

The natives attempt, in some instances, to extirpate it by burning chaff and 
brimstone in the fields. There are scorpions and centipedes, but their 
bite is considered of little consequence: the natives generally apply 
cataplasm of onions to the wound. The class of insects affords 
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objects: specimens of most of the genus papilio and many of other genera 
have already been collected* 

Java does not afford the same opportunities for beautiful collections of 
shells as the Moluccas, Papua, and other Islands. Along the northern 
coast, few shells are found of beauty or variety, and the corallines have 
mostly lost their integrity by attrition; but the extensive bays m the 
southern shore contain many of these objects in a state of beauty and 

perfection. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Origin of the Natives, — Javans compared •with Malayus and Btigis,— Compa- 
rative Progress of the three Races. — Foreign Influence. — Persons of the 
Natives. — Manners . — Population. — Inequality of it accounted for.— Popu- 
lation Tables.— Increase of Population. — Foreign Settlers. — Chinese . — 

Bugis. — Malayus.— Moors. — Arabs . — Slaves.— Gradations of Ranh among 
the Javans. — Their Habitations, Dress, and Food. 

The inhabitants of Java seem to owe their origin to the same stock, from Origin 0 f the 
which most of the islands lying to the south of the eastern peninsula of Asia 
appear to have been first peopled. This stock is evidently Tartar, and lias, 
by its numerous and wide spreading branches, not only extended itself over 
the Indian Archipelago, but over the neighbouring continent. “ To judge 
“ from external appearance, that is to say, from shape, size, and feature,” 
observes Dr. Francis Buchanan, in his Notices on the Birman Empire,* 

« there is one very extensive nation that inhabits the east of Asia. It 
“ includes the eastern and western Tartars of the Chinese authors, the 
« Calraucs, the Chinese, the Japanese, and other tribes inhabiting what is 
« called the Peninsula of India beyond the Ganges, and the islands to 
« the south and east of this, as far at least as New Guinea.” — “ This 
« nation,” adds the same author, “ may be distinguished by a short, squat, 

« robust, fleshy stature, and by features highly different from those of an 
« European. The face is somewhat in shape of a lozenge, the forehead 
« and chin being sharpened, whilst at the cheek bones it is very broad. 

“ The eyebrows,, ox superciliary ridges, in this nation, project very little, 

“ and the eyes are very narrow, and placed rather obliquely in the head, the 
** external angles being the highest. The nose is very small, but has not, 

“ like that' of the negro, the appearance of being flattened, and the 
“ apertures of the nostrils, which in the European are linear and parallel, in 
« them are nearly circular and divergent, for the septum nmum. being , 

** much- 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. v. page 219, octavo edition. 
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“ much thickest towards the face, places them entirely out of the parallel 
“ line. The mouths of this nation are in general well shaped ; their hair 
“ is harsh, lank, and black. Those of them that live even in the highest 
“ climates do not obtain the deep hue of the negro or Hindu ; nor do such 
“ of them as live in the coldest climates acquire the clear bloom of the 
“ European.” 

But although the Javans are to be included under this general description, 
it does not follow that they bear an exact, or very striking resemblance, in 
. person and feature, to the Chinese or Japanese, nor even that they are 

liable to be confounded with the Birmans or Siamese. From the former, 
indeed, they are far removed by many obvious characteristics; and 
though more nearly resembling the latter, they possess many peculiarities, 
which mark them out to the most careless observer as a race distinct ami 
separate for ages, though still retaining general traces of a common origin. 
As we approach the limits of savage life, and recur to that inartificial, 
unimproved state of society, in which the primitive divergence may be 
supposed to have taken place, we shall find the points of resemblance 
increased, and the proofs of a common descent multiplied. The less civi- 
lized of the tribes inhabiting the islands, approach so nearly, in physical 
Appearance, to that portion of the inhabitants of the peninsula, which has 
felt least of the Chinese influence on the one side, and of the Birman and 
Siamese on the other, and exhibit so striking an affinity in their usages and 
customs, as to warrant the hypothesis that the tide of population originally 
flowed towards the islands, from that quarter of the continent lying between 
Siam and China. But at what era this migration commenced ; whether, in 
the first instance, it was purely accidental and subsequently gradual ; or 
whether, originally, it was undertaken from design, and accelerated, at any 
particular periods, by political convulsions on the continent, we cannot at 
present determine with any certainty, as we have no data on which to rely 
with confidence. It is probable, however, that the islands were peopled at 
a very remote period, and long before the Birman and Siamese nations rose 
into notice. 

Whatever opinion may be formed on the identity of the tribes inhabiting 
yos amt migis. these , islands and the neighbouring peninsula, the striking resemblance 
in: person, feature, language, and customs, which prevails throughout the 
whole Archipelago, justifies the conclusion, that its original, population, issued 
from the same source, and that the peculiarities which distinguish the 

different 
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different nations and communities into which it is at present distributed, 
are the result of a long separation, local circumstances, and the intercourse 
of foreign traders, emigrants, or settlers. 

Excluding the Philippines, as distant from the scene of our present obser- 
vations, it may be noticed, that of the three chief nations in these islands, 
occupying respectively Java, Sumatra, and Celebes, the first has, especially 
by its moral habits, by it superior civilization and improvements, obtained a 
broader and more marked characteristic than the others. Both the Malayan 
and liugis nations are maritime and commercial, devoted to speculations of 
gain, animated by a spirit of* adventure, and accustomed to distant and 
hazardous enterprizos ; while the Javans, on the contrary, arc an agricul- 
tural race, attached to the soil, of quiet habits and contented dispositions, 
almost entirely unacquainted with navigation and foreign trade, and little 
inclined to engage in either. This difference of character may perhaps be 
accounted for, by the great superiority of the soil of Java to that of the 
other two islands. 

It is to be regretted, that our information on the state and progress of swan* amt 
society in these islands is scanty, as Europeans only became acquainted BuSl 
with them when they were on their decline. The Malayan empire, which 
once extended over ail Sumatra,* and the capital of which is still nominally 
at Menang-kabail on that island, had long been dismembered; but its 
colonies were found established on the coasts of the peninsula and thro ugh - 
out the islands, as far east as the Moluccas. The Mahometan institutions 
had considerably obliterated their ancient character, and had not only ob- 
structed their improvement, but had accelerated their decline. Traditional 
history concurs with existing monuments, in proving them to have formerly 
made considerable advances in those arts, to which their industry and inge- 
nuity were particularly directed, and they still bear marks of that higher 
state of civilization which they once enjoyed. ; 

What the Malayan empire 'was on Sumatra, in the western part, of the 
Archipelago, that of Guah, ot Mengk&sar, was on Celebes in the east } but 
the people of this latter nation, whom we jnay generally designate by the 
namie of 'JB&gk, had not been equally influenced by foreign settlers nor exposed 
to the inroads of the Arab ; missionaries, and they consequently maintained 
their ancient worship and their native institutions for a longer period* 

Like the they sent forth numerous colonies, and at one r .pe|ipd 

■ 1 , ii t ,■ 1 '■ 'I,'",; ^ ■ , • : " ' extended 

. * See Marsden's Sumatra. ■’ . 
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extended the success of their arms as far west as Acheen on Sumatra, and 
Keddah on the Malayan peninsula, and in almost every part of the Archipe- 
lago, Malayan and Bugis settlers and establishments are to be found. 

The Javans, on the contrary, being an agricultural people, are seldom 
met with out of their native island. At one period of their history, indeed, 
their power seems to have been exerted, in acquiring or perpetuating fo- 
reign dominion ; and they seem to have sent out colonies to Borneo, the 
peninsula, Sumatra, and probably Celebes : but when Europeans became 
acquainted with them, their external influence appears to have been con- 
tracted, and their sovereignty nearly confined within the limits of Java it- 
self. Their foreign establishments thus receiving from them no protection, 
and deriving no advantage from nominal obedience, declared their inde- 
pendence} and, having but little communication with the mother coun- 
try, soon became assimilated to the character, and merged into the body 
of the Malayan nation. 

comparative The comparative advancement of these three nations in the arts of civi- 

thrle races.* 116 lized life, seems to be directly as the fertility of the soil they occupied, 
or the inducements they held out to foreign intercourse } and inversely, as 
the indulgence of their own roving, adventurous spirit, and piratical habits. 
The arts never fix their roots but in a crowded population, and a crowded 
population is generally created only on a fertile territory. Egypt, from the 
fertility of soil and the consequent density of its population, led the way in 
science and refinement among ancient nations} while the sterile tracts 
contiguous to that favoured land have been inhabited, from primeval times, 
by dispersed tribes of unimproved barbarians. In like manner, Java hav- 
ing become populous from its natural fertility, and having, by its wealth 
and the salubrity of its climate, invited the visits of more enlightened 
strangers, soon made great progress in arts and knowledge ; while the 
Bugis, being more deficient in these advantages, have been left consider, 
ably behind in the race of improvement. They may lay claim, however, 
to the most originality of character. 

amS 10 * It will be the object of another part of this work, to trace the source of 
that foreiga influence, to which these three nations are principally indebted 
for their tivUization: here, therefore, it may not be necessary to advert 
to the circumitanoe: further, than by generally observing, that from western 
Asia they r-eefcmed the rudiments and impulse of improvement } an infe- 
rence abundantly justified by the extensive remains of the arts, institutions* 

and 
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and languages of that country, which are still to be found throughout the 
Archipelago. 

The inhabitants of Java and Madura are in stature rather below the Persons of ti«s 
middle size, though not so short as the Bugh and many of the other 
islanders. They are, upon the whole, well shaped, though less remarkably 
so than the Maldyus, and erect in their figures. Their limbs are slender, 
and the wrists and ankles particularly small. In general, they allow the 
body to retain its natural shape. The only exceptions to this observation 
are, an attempt to prevent the growth, or to reduce the size of the waist, 
by compressing it into the narrowest limits ; and the practice still more 
injurious to female elegance, of drawing too tightly that part of the dress 
which covers the bosom. Deformity is very rare among them. The fore- 
head is high, the eyebrows well marked and distant from the eyes, which 
arc somewhat Chinese, or rather Tartar, in the formation of the inner 
angle. The colour of the eye is dark ; the nose small and somewhat flat, 
but less so than that of the islanders in general. The mouth is well formed, 
but the lips are large, and their beauty generally injured by the practice of 
filing and dying the teeth black, and by the use of tobacco, siri, Sec. The 
cheekbones are usually prominent ; the beard very scanty ; the hair of the 
head generally lank and black, but sometimes waving in curls, and partially 
tinged with a deep reddish brown colour. The countenance is mild, placid, 
and thoughtful, and easily expresses respect, gaiety, earnestness, indiffe- 
rence, bashfulness, or anxiety. 

In complexion, the Javans, as well as the other eastern islanders, may 
be considered rather as a yellow than a copper-coloured or black race. 

Their standard of beauty, in this respect, is “ a virgin gold colour” : except 
perhaps in some few districts in the mountainous parts of the country, where 
a ruddy tinge is occasioned by the climate, they want the degree of red 
requisite to give them a copperish hue; It may be observed, however, 
that they are generally darker than the tribes of the neighbouring 
islands} especially the inhabitants of the eastern districts, who may 
indeed, be considered as having more delicate features, and bearing a 
more distinct impression of Indian colonization, than those of the Wes- 
tern or Sdnda districts. The Stindas exhibit many features of a moun- 
tainous race. They are shorter, stouter, hardier, and more active 
men, than the inhabitants of the coast and eastern districts. ; In some 
respects they resemble tha.MadiuresQ, :who display a more nawifed abd 
, 'If independent 
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independent air, and move with a bolder carriage than the natives of 
Java. A considerable difference exists in person and features between 
the higher and lower classes ; more indeed than seems attributable to 
difference of employment and treatment. The features and limbs of 
the chiefs are more delicate, and approach more nearly to those of the 
inhabitants of Western India, while those of the common people retain more 
marked traces of the stock from which the islands were originally peopled. 
In colour there are many different shades in different families and different 
districts, some being much darker than others. Among many of the chiefs 
a strong- mixture of the Chinese is clearly discernible : the Arab features 
are seldom found, except among the priests, and some few families of the 
highest rank. 

The women, in general, arc not so good looking as the men ; and to 
Europeans many of them, particularly when advanced in years, appear 
hideously ugly. But among the lower orders, much of this deficiency of 
personal comeliness is doubtless to be attributed to the severe duties which 
they have to perform in the field, to the hardships they have to undergo in 
carrying oppressive burdens, and to exposure in a sultry climate. On the 
neighbouring island of Belli, where the condition of the women among 
the peasantry does not appear by any means so oppressed and degraded, 
they exhibit considerable personal beauty } and even on Java, the higher 
orders of them being kept within doors, have a very decided superiority 
in this respect. 

In manners the Javans are easy and courteous, and respectful even to 
timidity ; they have a great sense of propriety and are never rude or abrupt. 
In their deportment they are pliant and graceful, the people of condition 
carrying with them a considerable air of fashion, and receiving the gaze of 
the curious without being at all disconcerted. In their delivevy they are 
in general very circumspect and eren slow, though not deficient in anima- 
tion when necessary. : 

Here, as on Sumatra, there arc certain mountainous districts, in which 
the people are subject to those large wens in the throat termed in Europe 
goitres*. ' The cause is generally ascribed by the natives to the quality of the 
water-} but there seems good ground for concluding, that it is rather to be 
traced to the atmosphere. . In proof of this it may be mentioned, that there 
is a viH&ge. near the foot of the- inountains, in the eastern part of 

the island, where every family^ afflicted by this malsidy, while -in another 
; village, 
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village, situated at a greater elevation, and through which the stream 
descends which serves for the use of both, there exists no such deformity. 

These wens are considered hereditary in some families, and seem thus 
independent of situation. A branch of the family of the present Adipati of 
Bandung is subject to them, and it is remarkable that they prevail chiefly 
among the women in that family. They neither produce positive suffering 
nor occasion early death, and may be considered rather as deformities than 
diseases. It is never attempted to remove them. 

The population of Java is very unequally distributed, whether we con- Population, 
sider the fertility or the extent of the districts over which it is spread. 

The great mass of it lies in the eastern and native districts, as will be per- 
ceived from the annexed tables. 

The table No. I, is compiled from materials collected by a committee Population 
appointed on the first establishment of the British government, to enquire 
and report on the state of the country. It will be found to illustrate, in 
some degree, the proportionate numbers of the different ranks and classes 
of society, in the island. Beyond this, however, it cannot be depended 
upon, as the returns of which it is an abstract were made at a period when 
the Dutch system of administration provisionally remained in force ; and 
every new enquiry into the state of the country being at that time consi- 
dered by the people, as a prelude to some new tax or oppression, it became 
an object with them to conceal the full extent of the population : accord- 
ingly, it was found to differ essentially in amount from the results of infor- 
mation subsequently obtained on the introduction of the detailed land 
revenue settlement, when an agreement with each individual cultivator 
becoming necessary to the security of his possession, he seldom failed to 
satisfy the necessary enquiries. The table No. II, here exhibited, at least 
as far as regards the European provinces, may therefore be considered as 
faithful a view of the population of the country as could be expected, and 
as such, notwithstanding the inaccuracies to which all such accounts are 
liable, it is presented with some confluence to the public. . 

It was formed in the following manner- $ detailed .acco^nt of the pea- 
santry of each village was first taken, containing the name of each male 
inhabitant, with other particulars, and from the aggregate of these village 
lists a general statement was constructed of the inhabitants of each subdi- 
vision and district- An abstract was again drawn up from these provincial 
accounts*: exhibiting the state; of each residency in which the districts, were 

’ respectively 
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respectively included, and the totals of these last, collected into one tabular 
view, constitute the present abstract. The labour of this detailed survey 
was considerable, for as each individual cultivator was to receive a lease cor- 
responding with the register taken, it was necessary that the land he rented 
should be carefully measured and assessed.* 

* The Javan mode of taking account of population is by the number of chdcba, or 
<t families,” as it is usuaEy rendered, though the word strictly means “ enumeration ”, 
When the sovereign assigns lands, it is not usual for him to express the extent of land, but 
tho number of chaclia attached to it. But as the population of the land so granted varies, 
the original expression becomes inaccurate. In the native provinces, the number of cliachus 
reckoned is almost invariably less than the number actually existing, a clear proof, if the 
original census was correct, that in those provinces population has increased. An account of 
the number of chachas was taken some few years back by tho Sultan of Yugya-kerta, with a 
view to a new distribution of the lands; but the measure was very unpopular, and no accurate 
results were obtained. The Dutch relied entirely upon tins loose system of enumeration. 
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POPULATION. 


Inequality of it 
accounted for. 


By the last table, it appears that in some districts the population is in 
the ratio of two hundred and eighty-one to a square mile, while in others 
it is not more than twenty-four and three quarters : in the districts of 
Banyiewangi it is even as low as seven. The soil in the eastern districts is 
generally considered superior to that in the western, and this circumstance, 
added to the superior facilities which they afford to commerce, may serve 
to account for their original selection as the chief seat of the native govern- 
ment, and consequently for their denser population at an early period. 

This disproportion was also promoted by the policy of the Dutch Com- 
pany. The Dutch first established themselves in the western division, and 
having no confidence in the natives, endeavoured to drive them from 
the vicinity of Batavia, with the view of establishing round their metropolis 
an extensive and desert barrier. The forced services and forced deliveries, 
which extended wherever Dutch influence could be felt, and of which 
more will be said hereafter, contributed to impoverish, and thereby to depo- 
pulate the country. The drain also of the surrounding districts, to supply 
the place of the multitudes who perished by the unhealthy climate of 
Batavia, must have been enormous ; and if to these we add the chocks to 
population, which were created Over Bantam, the Pricing’ cn Regencies, and 
Cheribon, in the pepper and coffee cultivation, of the nature of which an 
account will be given when treating of the agriculture of the country ; we 
need go no further to account for the existing disproportion. It was only 
about sixty years ago, that the Dutch government first obtained a decided 
influence in the eastern districts, and from that moment, the provinces 
subjected to its authority ceased to improve, and extensive emigrations 
took place into the dominions of the native princes. Such were the effects 
of this desolating system, that the population of the province of Banyu - 
•wdngi, which in 1750 is said to have amounted to upwards of eighty thou- 
sand souls, was in 1811 reduced to eight thousand. 

The Pridng’en Regencies, from their inland situation and mountainous cha- 
racter, may probably have at all times been loss closely peopled than other 
parts of the island, and their insufficient population would furnish no proofs 
Of the oppressions of government, did we not observe extensive tracts, nay 
whole districts, exhibiting the traces of former cultivation, now lying waste, 
and overgrown with long rank grass. Cb&ibon and Bantam have shared 
the same fate. These provinces, according to authentic accounts,, were, 
at ; the period of the first establishment of the European government* among 

the 
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the richest and most populous of the island. In 1811, they were found in 
a state of extreme poverty, affording little or no revenue, and distracted by 
all the aggravated miseries of continued insurrections. 

If we look at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the capitals of the British 
government in India ; if we look at the great cities of every nation in Eu- 
rope $ nay, if we even confine ourselves to the capitals of the native princes 
on Java, we shall find that population has always accumulated in their 
vicinity. And why was this not the case with the Dutch capital ? The 
climate alone will not explain it. Bad government was the principal cause } 
a system of policy which secured neither person nor property — selfish, jea- 
ous, vexatious, and tyrannical. It is no less true than remarkable, that, 
wherever the Dutch influence has prevailed in the Eastern Seas, depopulation 
has followed. The Moluccas particularly have suffered at least as much as 
any part of Java, and the population of those islands, reduced as it is, has 
been equally oppressed and degraded. 

It was fortunate for the interests of humanity, and for the importance of 
Java, that the native governments were less oppressive than the sway of 
their European conquerors, and that their states afforded a retreat from a 
more desolating tyranny. It has been ascertained, that, on the first esta- 
blishment of* the Dutch in the eastern part of the island, the inhabitants of 
whole districts at once migrated into the Native Provinces. Every new act 
of rigour, eveiy unexpected exaction, occasioned a further migration, and 
cultivation was transferred to tracts which had previously scarcely a family 
on them. This state of things continued down to the latest date of the 
Dutch government. During the administration of Marshal Dacndels, in 
the years 1808, 1800, and 1810, nearly all the inhabitants of the province 
of Dem&h, one of the richest in the eastern districts, fled into the Native 
Provinces ; and when an order was given for the rigid enforcement of the 
coffee monopoly, every district suffered in its population, in proportion to 
the extent o( service levied upon it, Of the sacrifice of lives by thousands 
and tens of thousands, i# j fill the yanks of; the Dutch native army, and : to 
.construct reads and public, works* we, shall, speak raore at large. hereafter. ■ 
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POPULATION. 


Increase of the 
population. 


neither is the nautical population, which cannot be estimated at less than 
60,000 souls ; so that the whole population of these two islands may, per- 
haps, be taken in round numbers at not much less than five millions. Of 
these not less than three millions are in the provinces immediately subject 
to European authority, and upwards of a million and a half in the Provinces 
of the native princes. 

While the British were in possession of Java, there is reason to believe 
that the population of the island was rapidly increasing ; that of the pro- 
vinces immediately under the European authority was certainly augmented 
by the return of numerous families from emigration : but previously to that 
period, no such authentic registers were kept as might enable us to ascertain 
with precision the variations in the number of the inhabitants during the 
Dutch government. 

Nothing can more completely shew the vague and defective information 
formerly attainable on this subject, than the loose and contradictory state- 
ments published by those who took most pains to be well informed, and 
who felt it their duty to collect all the light that could be attained. In 
some accounts which have met the public eye, the population of Java is 
placed on a level with that of the most powerful European states, and 
assumed as high as thirty millions, while in others, where one would expect 
more accuracy,* it is rated at only a million. The most respectable autho- 
rities!' state the population about a century ago at three millions j but the 
slightest reflection will convince us, that 'such an estimate must have pro- 
ceeded upon data merely conjectural, for from our knowledge of the Dutch 
maxims of administration we may safely say, that until very lately, they 
never thought it an object to prosecute statistic enquiries, and that, if ever 
they had done so, under the old system, they could have obtained no results 
deserving of confidence or credit. 

About tlie year 1750, a certain number of families were assigned by the 
stipulations of a treaty to one of the native princes and on bis death about 
thirty years afterwards, when an account was taken of this population, it 
appeared that the number of families had nearly doubled. But this increase 
cannot be taken as the average increase of the island, for; at this period the 
native provinces received a considerable accession to their numbers,, in 
consequence, of the emigrations from 1 the Dutch territories, 

" 1 •• i*. ' 

* Cotyuhoun’s Statistical Account of Great Britain.. f Valaptynu 

% The grandfather of the present Prince Prang Wed6no, 
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If any inference can be drawn from this and other corresponding circum- 
stances, it would seem, that notwithstanding the drains on the existing race, 
and the preventive checks to an increase, which were experienced during 
the latter years of the Dutch administration, the island was actually more 
populous in 1811, when it was surrendered to the British, than iu 1750, 
when, at the termination of a destructive war, the Dutch acquired the 
greatest portion of it from the natives. 

To support the opinion of an increase within the last half century (which 
is every where asserted) we have the assurance, that during that period the 
greatest internal tranquillity prevailed in the provinces subject to native 
administration ; that no years of scarcity and famine were experienced, and 
that the island was blessed with genial seasons and abundance of subsis- 
tence. But, to place in the opposite scale, we have the government 
oppressions to which we formerly alluded, and which one would suppose 
sufficient to counteract the natural tendency of these advantages. As 
demonstrative of the strength of that principle of population, which could 
even maintain its stationary amount iri conflict with political drains and 
discouragements, it may be proper to mention cursorily a few of them. 
Great demands were, at all times, made on the peasantry of the island, to 
recruit the ranks of the Dutch army, and to supply the many other wants 
of the public service j the severities and consequent mortality to which 
the troops were liable, may be calculated, from the reluctance of the unfor- 
tunate wretches, selected as victims of military conscription, to engage in 
the duties of a military life. Confined in unhealthy garrisons, exposed to 
unnecessary hardships and privations, extraordinary casualties took place 
among them, and frequent new levies became necessary, while the anticipa- 
tion of danger and suffering produced an aversion to the service, which 
was only aggravated by the subsequent measures of cruelty and oppression. 
The conscripts raised in the provinces were usually sent to the metropolis 
by water $ and though the distance be but short between any two points of 
the island, a mortality, similar to that of a slave ahip in the middle passage, 
took place on board these receptacles of reluctant recruits. They were 
generally confined in the stocks rill their arrival at Batavia, and it is calcu- 
lated that for every man that entered the army and performed the duties of 
« soldier, 'several lives were lost. Besides the supply of the army, om half 
of the mpilet . ^ i cowtxry was, constantly held in readme fisr 
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other public services ; and thus a great portion of the effective hands were 
taken from their families, and detained at a distance from home, in labours 
which broke their spirit and exhausted their strength. During the adminis- 
tration of Marshal Daendals, it has been calculated that the construction of 
public roads alone, destroyed the lives of at least ten thousand workmen. 
The transport of government stores, and the capricious requisitions of 
government agents of all classes, perpetually harassed, and frequently carried 
off numbers of the people. If to these drains -we add the waste of life occa- 
sioned by insurrections, which tyranny and impolicy excited and fomented 
in Cheribon, the blighting effects of the coffee monopoly, and forced services 
in the Pricing’ en Regencies, and the still more desolating operation of the 
policy pursued and consequent anarchy produced in the province of Bantam, 
we shall have some idea of the depopulating causes that existed under the 
Dutch administration, and the force of that tendency to increase, which 
could overcome obstacles so powerful. 

Most of these drains and checks were removed during the short 
period of British administration ; but it is to be regretted (so far as accu- 
rate data on this subject would be desirable) that there was not time to 
learn satisfactorily the result of a different system, or to institute the 
proper registers, by which alone questions of population can be deter- 
mined. The only document of that kind, to which I can venture to refer 
as authentic, is a statement of the births and deaths that occurred in the 
given general population of the Pricing' cn Regencies for one year. From 
this account it would appear, that even in these Regencies, where, if we 
except Batavia, the checks to population are allowed to be greater than 
elsewhere, the births were to the total existing population as X to 89, and 
the deaths as 1 to 40 very nearly j that the births exceed the deaths by 618, 
or about 1 in 40, in a population of 282,000, and that, at that rate, the 
population would double itself in three hundred and seventy-five years. A 
slow increase, certainly, compared with England, where the births, in the 
three years ending 1800, were to the persons alive as 1 in 36, and the deaths 
as 1 to 49, and where, consequently, the nation would double itself in one 
hundred and sixty years (or taking the enumeration of 1811 as more 
correct, where the population would be doubled in eighty years) i, but 
hot much slower than that , of France, where, according to the .statements 
of numbers ia if 00 arid 1790 , about three hundred years would* be. reqh#$d 
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lo double the inhabitants. It has been estimated that the population in 
some more favourable districts would double itself in fifty years. One 
inference cannot fail to be drawn from the register to which I have refer- 
red ; that the births and deaths, though they nearly approach each other, 
arc low, compared with the existing numbers j and that, consequently, the 
climate is healthy, and the marriages not very prolific, as far as this district 
is concerned. 


In the absence of authentic documents, which would have enabled us to' 
resolve many interesting questions regarding the population, such as the 
number of children to a marriage, the ordinary length of life, the propor- 
tion of children that die in infancy and at the other stages of life, the 
ratio between the births and deaths and the consequent rate of increase, 
the effect of polygamy and multiplied divorces, the comparative healthiness 
of the towns and the villages, and several others, — I shall state a few ob- 
servations on some of these heads, and a few facts tending to shew, that 
under a better system of government, or by the removal of a few of the 
checks that previously existed, Java might, in a short time, be expected 
to be better peopled. 

The soil is in general extremely fertile, and can be brought to yield Enwuragc- 
its products with little labour. Many of the best spots still remain un- population, 
cultivated, and several districts are almost desert and neglected, which 
might be the seats of a crowded and happy peasantry. In many places,- 
the land does not require to be cleared, as in America, from the overgrown 
vegetation of primeval forests, but offers its service to the husbandman, 
almost free from every obstruction to his immediate labours. The agri- 
cultural life in which the mass of the people are engaged, is on Java, 
as in every other country, the most favourable to health. It riot only 
favours the longevity of the existing race, but conduces to its more rapid 
renewal, by leading to early marriages and a numerous progeny.’ Hie term 
of life is riot much shorter than in the best climates of Europe. A very 
1 considerable number of'persoris of ;, bbth; ■ , sexe»;'; , aidtalri'i the advanced 1 'age of 
■ sevfenty or eighty, and some even live tb one huridred arid upwards $ nearly 
the-sriril© proportion survive forty andfifty/as in other genial climates. 

While life is thus healthy and prolonged, there are no restraints upon the 
iB^S'rioritti^dons, by* the scarcity of subsistence OT-fiie ’ 

.. ‘Both' sexes arrive 
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and the customs of the country, as well as the nature of the climate, impel 
them to marry young j the males at sixteen, and the females at thirteen 
or fourteen years of age : though frequently the women form connexions at 
nine or ten, and, as Montesquieu expresses it, “ infancy and marriage go 
w together.” The conveniences which the married couple require are, 
few and easily procured. The impulse of nature is seldom checked by the 
experience of present deficiencies or the fear of future poverty. Subsistence 
is procured without difficulty, and comforts are not wanting. Children, 
which are for a very short period a burden to their parents, become early 
the means of assistance and the source of wealth. To the peasant who 
labours his field with his own hand, and who has more land than he can 
bring into cultivation, they grow up into a species of valuable property, a 
real treasure ; while, during their infancy and the season of helplessness, 
they take little from the fruits of his industry but bare subsistence. 

Their education costs him little or nothing ; scarcely any clothing is 
required, his hut needs very little enlargement, and no beds are used. 
Many of them die in infancy from the small-pox and other distempers, but 
never from scanty food or criminal neglect of parents. The women of all 
classes suckle their children, till we ascend to the wives of the regents and 
of the sovereign, who employ nurses. 

Though women soon arrive at maturity, and enter early into the married 
state, they continue to bear children to an advanced age, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see a grandmother still making addition to her family. 
Great families are however rare. Though there are some women who have 
borne thirteen or fourteen children, the average is rather low than other- 
wise. A ck&cha, or family, is generally less numerous than in Europe, 
both from the circumstance that the young men and women more early 
leave the houses of their parents to form establishments for themselves, and 
from an injudicious mode of labouring among women of the lower ranks. 
Miscarriages among the latter arc frequently caused by overstraining them- 
selves in carrying excessive burdens, and performing oppressive field work, 
during pregnancy. The average number of persons in a family does not 
exceed four, of four and a half. As the labour of the women is almost 
equally productive with that of the men, female children become as much 
objects of soficitudewith' their parents as male: they are nursed with the 
same care and viewed with the same pride and tenderness. In noctass 

of 
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of society are children of either sex considered as an incumbrance, or the 
addition to a family as a misfortune ; marriage is therefore almbst universal. 
An unmarried man past twenty is seldom to be met with, and an old maid 
is considered a curiosity. Neither custom, law, or religion, enjoins celibacy 
on the priesthood or any other order of the community, and by none of 
them is it practiced. Although no strictness of principle, nor strong sense 
of moral restraint, prevails in the intercourse of the sexes, prostitution is 
not common, except in the capitals. 

As the Javans are a quiet domestic people, little given to adventure, 
disinclined to foreign enterprise, not easily roused to violence or bloodshed, 
and little disposed to irregularities of any kind, there are but few families 
left destitute, in consequence of hazards incurred or crimes committed by 
their natural protectors. The cliaracter of blood-thirsty revenge, which 
has been attributed to all the inhabitants of the Indian Archipelago, 
by no means applies to the people of Java *, and though, In all cases 
where justice is badly administered or absolutely perverted, people may be 
expected to enforce their rights or redress their grievances, rather by their 
own passions than by an appeal to the magistrate, comparatively few lives 
are lost on the island by personal affray or private feuds, 

Such are a few of the circumstances that would appear to have encou- 
raged an increase of population on Java. They furnish no precise data 
on which to estimate its rapidity, or to calculate the period within 
which it would be doubled, but they allow us, if tranquillity and good 
government were enjoyed, to anticipate a gradual progress in the augmen- 
tation of inhabitants, and the improvements of the soil for a long course of 
time. Suppose the quantity of land in cultivation to be to the land still in 
a state of nature as one to seven, which is probably near the truth, and that, 
in the ordinary circumstances of the country, the population would dou- 
ble itself in a century, it might go on increasing for three hundred years 
to come- Afterwards , the immense tracts of unoccupied or thinly peopled 
territories on Sumatra, the numerous islands scattered over 

the, Archipelago, , may 'be to re^y^. : ;oOlohi^s,'' arts, „ and civilization 
from, metropolis of the Indian seas. Commercial intercourse, friendly 
relations, mr political institutions, may bind these dispersed communities in 
one great insuter c^mmonwealth. Its trade and navigation might connect 
the,; centre cd f ;|^g|^ifc, i e|n|>ire : , ; , with Japan, China, . and,, the ,sou%wos^|| 
'•mttripe of 1 Aria*/ wii* ■ the advirntw^ 
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frequent, and which is not so far distant from Java as Russia is from 
England, might be included in the circle, and colonies of Javans settled 
on the north, might meet with the British spreading from the south, over 
that immense and now uncultivated region. If we could indulge ourselves 
in such reveries with propriety, we might contemplate the piesent semi- 
barbarous condition, ignorance, and poverty of these innumerable islands, 
exchanged for a state of refinement, prosperity, and happiness. 

Cheeky to po. I formerly alluded to the oppressions of government, as the principal 

checks to the increase of population on Java. There are many others, 
such as the small-pox, and other diseases, which are common to that 
country with the rest of the world. From the scattered state of the popu- 
lation, any contagious distemper, such as the small-pox, was formerly less 
destructive on Java, than In countries where the inhabitants are more 
crowded into large towns, and it is hoped that, from the establishment for 
vaccine innoculation which the British government erected, and endea- 
voured to render permanent, its ravages may, in time, be entirely arrested. 
The diseases most peculiar to the country, and most dangerous at all ages, 
are fevers and dysenteries: epidemics are rare. There are two moral 
Causes which, on their first mention, will strike every one as powerfully 
calculated to counteract the principle of population : I mean the facility of 
obtaining divorces, and the practice of polygamy. A greater weight should 
not, however, be given them, than they deserve after a consideration . of 
all tire circumstances. It is true, that separations often take place on the 
slightest grounds, and new connexions are formed with equal frivolity and 
caprice ; but in whatever light morality would view this practice, and how- 
ever detrimental it would be to population in a different state of society, by 
leaving the children of the marriage so dissolved to neglect and want, it has 
jno such consequences on Java. Considering the age at which marriages 
are usually contracted, the choice of the parties cannot be always expected 
to be considerate or judicious. It may be observed also that the women, 

, although they do not appear old at twenty, as Montesquieu remarks, 
certainly sooner lose that influence over their husbands, which depends 
Upontheir beauty and personal attractions, than they do in colder climates. 
In addition to this, there is little moral restraint among many classes 
of the community, and the religious maxims and indulgences acted upon 
by the priesthood, dav regulating matrimonial sanctions, have no tendency 
to produce, constancy , or to repress inclination. „• Dissolutions of marriage 

are, 
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are, therefore, very frequent, and obtained upon the slightest pretences ; 
but, as children are always valuable, and as there is very little trouble in 
rearing or providing for them, no change of mate, in either party, 
leads to their abandonment or neglect. Indeed, the ease of supporting 
children, which renders the practice less detrimental to the increase of po- 
pulation, may be one of the paincipal causes why it is generally followed 
and so little checked. No professed prostitution or promiscuous intercourse 
is the consequence of this weakness of the nuptial tie. It is rather brittle 
than loose ; it is easily dissolved, but while it remains it generally insures 
fidelity. 

Polygamy, though in all cases it must be injurious to population and voiywagy. 
happiness, so far as it goes, is permitted on Java, as in other Mahometan 
countries, by religion and law, but not practiced to any great extent. Per- 
haps the ease of obtaining matrimonial separations, by admitting of succes- 
sive changes of wives, diminishes the desire of possessing more than one 
at a time. 


It is plain, likewise, that whatever be the law, the great body of the 
people must have only one wife ; and that, where there is nearly an equality 
of number between the sexes, inequality of wealth or power alone can 
create an unequal distribution of women. On Java, accordingly, only the 
chiefs and the sovereign marry more than one wife. AH the chiefs, from 
the regents downwards, can only, by the custom of the country, have 
two } the sovereign alone has four. The regents, however, have gene- 
rally three or four concubines, and the sovereign eight or ten. Some 
of the chiefs have an extraordinary number of children j the late 
Regent of Titian is reputed to have been the father of no fewer than 
sixty-eight. Such appropriations of numerous women as wives or concu- 
bines, were owing to the political power of native authorities over the in- 


ferior classes? and by the new system, that power is destroyed, the evil 
may to a certain : extent be r ch eqked. If we were to depend upon the state- 
' rnentofa writer whom Mentesquiea there were 
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as in Europe, and as we find generally to exist, wherever accurate state- 
ments can be obtained. Prom the information collected in a very careful 
survey of one part of the very province in question, the preponderance 
seemed to be on the side of male children to an extraordinary degree j the 
male children being about forty-two thousand, and the females only thirty- 
five thousand five hundred. There were- formerly, it is true, great drains 
on the male population, to which I have before alluded, and which, in the 
advanced stages of life, might turn the balance on the other side j but as 
they were never so destructive as to render polygamy a political institution, 
so that institution was not carried to such an extent, as to render it a pe- 
culiar obstacle to the progress of population. Upon the whole, we may 
conclude that in Java, under a mild government, there is a great tendency 
to an increase in the number of inhabitants, and to the consequent im- 
provement and importance of the island. 

Besides the natives, whose numbers, circumstances, and character I have 
slightly mentioned, there is on Java a rapidly increasing race of foreigners, 
who have emigrated from the different surrounding countries. The most 
numerous and important class of these is the Chinese, who already do not 
fall far short of a hundred thousand ; and who, with a system of free trade 
and free cultivation, would soon accumulate tenfold, by natural increase 
within the island, and gradual accessions of new settlers from home. They 
reside principally in tiio three great capitals of Batavia, Semdrang, and 
Surabaya , but they are to be found in all the smaller capitals, and scattered 
over most parts of the country. A great proportion of them arc descended 
from femtties who have been many generation# on the island. Additions 
are gradually malting to their numbers. They arrive at Batavia from China, 
to the amount of a thousand and more annually, in Chinese junks, carrying 
three, four, and five hundred each, without money or resources $ but, by 
dint of their industry, soon acquire comparative opulence. Thero aro no 
women on Java who come directly from China 5 but as the Chinese often 
marry the daughters of their countrymen by Javan women, there results a 
numerous mixed race winch is often scarcely distinguishable from the 
native Chinese. The Chinese on their arrival generally marry a Javan 
woman, or purohaee a slave from the other islands, 1 The progeny from tibia 
connexion,^ ntet' imy be termed the-moas 'breed, 'between ■■ the , Chinese 
and Javan* -are: called iri the Oueob vacceunts pemtikam, 1 : Many 
..... • , , , i , 1 
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China annually in the junks, but by no means in the same numbers as they 
arrive, 

The Chinese, in all matters of inheritance and minor affairs, are governed 
by their own laws, administered by their own chiefs, a captain and several 
lieutenants being appointed by government for each society of them. They 
are distinct from the natives, and are in a high degree more intelligent, more 
laborious, and more luxurious. They are the life and soul of the commerce 
of the country. In the native provinces they are still farmers of the revenue, 
having formerly been so throughout the island. 

Although still numerous, they are considered to have much decreased 
since the civil war in 1742, during which not only a large proportion of 
the Chinese population was massacred by the Dutch in the town of Batavia, 
but a decree of extermination was proclaimed against them throughout the 
island. 

The natives of the Coromandel and Malabar coast, who reside on Java, mows. 
are usually termed Moors. They appear to be the remnant of a once exten- 
*ive class of settlers ; but their numbers have considerably decreased, since 
the establishment of the Dutch monopoly and the absolute extinction of the 
' native trade with India, which we have reason to believe was once very 
extensive. Trading vessels, in considerable numbers, still continue to pro- 
ceed from the Coromandel coast to Sumatra, Penang, and Malacca, but 
they no longer frequent Java. 

Bugis and MaMyus arc established in all the maritime capitals of Java, sfigi* and Ma- 
They have their own quarter of the town allotted to them, in the same l&yas ‘ 
manner as the Chinese, and are subject to the immediate authority of their 
respective captains. 

Among the Arabs are many merchants, but the majority are priests. Arabs. 

Their principal resort is Gresi/c, the spot where Mahometanism was first 
extensively planted on Java, They are seldom of genuine Arab birth, but 
•neatly a mixed r acts, between the Arabs and the natives of the islands. 

■' There k another chuw of khfe^tjbants, either foreigners themselves or the stave*, 
immediate destendaats of fere^ners/ whose ^culiar situatiofl and consider- 
able msaabera enritlfc ti>e*n to some notice in the general sketch of the 
populations t -tinea*- the dess -of slaves. The native Javans are never reduced 
tu ihafe «i opthtiott*' «**f they should heppea to be seized and add, by.- pirates, 

4 satisfactory protrf' ^ their origin would be sufficient ' 

-I .! ’ s L g enfrmichisement. 
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enfranchisement. The slave merchants have therefore been under the 
necesssity of resorting to the neighbouring islands for a supply, and the 
greatest number have been procured from Bali and Celebes. The total 
amount may be estimated at about thirty thousand. According to the 
returns obtained in 1814, it appeared that the following were the numbers 
in the principal, divisions of the island. 


At Batavia and its environs 18, 972 

In the Semarang division 4,488 

. In the Surabaya division 3,682 


Total 27,142 


These slaves are the property of the Europeans and Chinese alone : the 
native chiefs never require the services of slaves, or engage in the traffic of 
slavery. The Mahometan laws, which regulate their civil condition, and 
permit this abomination in all its extent, are modified by the milder preju- 
dices and more humane temper of the , country. The Dutch, who, like 
us, valued themselves on their political liberty, are here the great promo- 
ters of civil servitude, and carried with them into their eastern empire, the 
Roman law regarding slavery in all its extent and rigour. But although 
they adopted principles that admitted of the most cruel and wanton treat- 
ment of slaves, I would not be understood to say, that they carried these 
principles into common practice. The contrary was almost universally the 
case, and the condition of slaves on Java, where they were employed princi- 
pally in domestic offices* formed a complete contrast to the state of those 
employed in the West-India plantations. It is remarked by Montesquieu, 
that «* in despotic countries, the condition of a slave is hardly more burdeu- 
« some than that of a subject,” and such has been the case in Java. The 
grounds on which the Dutch justified the practice of making slaves, was not 
that they Could not cpmmand the services of the natives with a sway suffi- 
ciently absolute, and that they were compelled to seek, beyond the , limits of 
■the island, for .unfortunate agents to perform what the natives shewed a relucr 
,$«^^t^,uri4prt^ke, but that they found the class of foreigners more adroit 
and docile .than, the Javans in the conduct of household .affitirs, and that 

stateof ' property, they reittained : itithe##y 

bit* . 4 ■ . 1 ' , 

"■ 1 ' ■*’ ■ ;. : v! \ if 

Upon 


-for life, and) 
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Upon the conquest of the island by the British in 1811, the condition of 
this class of its subjects excited the attention of government ; and though we 
could not, consistently with those rights of property which were admitted 
by the laws that we professed to administer, emancipate them at once 
from servitude, we enacted regulations, as far as we were authorized, to 
ameliorate their present lot, and lead to their ultimate freedom. Steps were 
immediately taken to check further importation, and as soon as it was 
known that the horrid traffic in slaves was declared a felony by the British 
parliament, it was not permitted for an instant to disgrace a region to which 
the British authority extended. The folly and perfect uselessness of slavery 
on Java has been often pointed out by Dutch commissioners and Dutch 
authors.* 


Having 

* It is remarked in the text, that the condition of the slaves on Java is very different from 
that of the same class in the West Indies. The former are employed rather as administering 
to the luxuries than the necessities of their proprietors ; ami, with few exceptions, exclusively 
for domestic purposes. There are some who having taught their slaves when young to 
embroider, or exercise some useful handicraft or trade, obtain a livelihood by means of their 
services, and some few employ their slaves on their estates, or let them out to hire ; but the 
general condition of the slaves is that of domestic servants. 

The regulations and colonial statutes respecting slavery seems to have been framed on the 
principles of humanity, and with attention to the genius of the Christian religion ; yet, in 
consequence of the supplementary force of the Roman law in the Dutch system of legislature, 
there appeared to be one capital defect in the code, viz. that a slave was considered as a real 
property, incapable of personal rights, from which consideration the ill treatment of a master 
towards his slave was not so much estimated on the principle of personal injury, as that of a 
proprietor abusing his own property ; and although a slave, under such a system, might 
obtain a portion of property for himself with the consent of his master, his possession was 
always precarious, and depended on the discretion of his proprietor, (in the same manner as a 
peculium adventitium with the Romans), becoming only the unlimited property of the slave, if 
the master allowed him to keep it after his emancipation. , i 

It was conceived, that considering the civil law only as a supplement to the positive law, 
continued in force on ^ava under the proclamation of the Earl of Minfco of Ilth September" 
1811 , the code respecting siavery might, together with the other parts of legislation, bfc 
amended tyd' es^lishod, On principles more cohsisteiit with '.good sefcse, by a 

should tt'bt pr<^jperty, butas 

’objects powe^mg personal rights/ and bound only , service ; and that, in conse- 

quence thereof slaves should never be transferred/ftom one master to another, without their 
own consent given before witnesses dr a notary. That a master should possess no other 
over his fliave, than tb eacadt service in an equitable manner ; that he should inflict 
■ chastisement on Wm afWr he.had atoned a certain- age/, nor bej^ond inch ft ; deirOEff 
, givon to his cbHdrith hr’ cpMim apprentices t ihat idl personal, prongs' 

/ I '' J 1 '* ' 1 ' , 1 , 1 ' i ' '! f , v ,' i V't //V/ 
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Titles. Having thus attempted a brief description of the different classes of the 

Asiatic population of the island* I shall proceed to a short detail of the habita- 
tions, 

by bis master or by others, should be estimated by the common rules of personal injuries, and 
not by the principle of a proprietor abusing his own property ; that the punishment for murder 
committed by a master on his slave, should be the same as that of murder committed on a 
free person ; that every slave should have a right to acquire property of his own, by his private 
industry or labour, or by the bounty of others ; that this property should never be removeable at 
the discretion of the master ; that by this property the slave should always have a right to 
redeem his liberty, after having continued with his master for the term of seven years, and on 
.paying the sum which on estimation, subject to the approval of the magistrate, should at the 
time be thought an adequate equivalent lor his personal services. 

These fundamental alterations in the code were submitted by the local government to a 
higher authority, at a period when the principal proprietors evinced a concurrence in the 
•neasurc; but the provisional tenure of the government, and the expectation of the early 
transfer of the island to the crown, induced a delay, Until the re-csiublishnient of Holland as 
a kingdom precluded the adoption of so essential a change. 

The excuse offered by the colonists for the origin and continuance of slavery on Java is, 
that m the first establishment of the Dutch in the Eastern Islands, there did not exist, as in 
Western India, a class of people calculated for domestic service; that they had, in conse- 
quence, to create a class of domestic servants, in doing which they adopted the plan of rearing 
children in their families from other countries, in preference to those in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, who, from their connexions and the habits of their relatives, could never be 
depended upon. Whether necessity dictated this system in tire earlier periods of the Dutch 
ostablislwnent, or not, is at least doubtful ; but it is certain that this necessity no longer exists, 
nor is there the shadow of an excuse for continuing on Java this odious traffic and condition. 
Hie Javans, during the residence of the British on Java, have been found perfectly trustwor- 
thy, faithful, and industrious ; and the demand was alone wanting in this, as in most cases, 
to create a sufficient supply of competes* domestics. The continuance of the traffic for one 
day longer serves but to lower the European in the eyes of the native, who, gratified with the 
measures adopted by the British government in its suppression, stands himself pure of the foul 
ein< To the credit of the Javan character, and the honour of the Individual, it should be 
known, that when the proclamation of the British government was published, requiring the 
registration of all slaves, and declaring that such as were not registered by a certain day should 
be entitled to iheir emancipation, the Paadmbahan of Sfiraenap, who had inherited in hk 
ftantty domestic slaves to the number of not less than fifty, proudly said, u Then I. will not 
« register my slaves— they shall be frees hitherto they have been kept such, because it was 
f jhe custom, and the Dutch liked to be attended by slaves when they visited the palace; 
'Jtybnk os that is not the case with the British, they shall cease id be slaves : for long have I 
ftfraktebe, jjr bleed has run cold, when I- have reflected on what I once saw at Ba» 

J were eaqposed for public sale, placed, on- a table* 

1 'The ehori -• of -foe ' British g^rfamnent on Jiva.has fortunately given '*5sc to 

another and others Irkm &mk 

' .. ■■ ■■ *■ ■■ ' ■„ - ■" • '■? ! - , 1 . . m 
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lions, dress, food, and domestic economy of the natives; but; in order to enable 
the reader to understand some of the terms in the tables, and likewise in the 
subsequent observations, it may not be improper simply to state the names 
and titles expressive of the different gradations of rank, leaving a more par- 
ticular account of the power and authority with which they are connected 
to another opportunity. The sovereign, who is either called Susuk&nan, 
Susunan, or Sultan, is the fountain of honour and the source of all distinc- 
tion. His family are called Pang’ irons, his queen Rdtu, the heir apparent 
Pangiran adipdti, and the prime minister Rdden adipdti. Governors of 
provinces, called by the Dutch Regents, are styled by the natives Bopdtis, 
Tumtingungs, or Ang’abiis ; and are ranked among the chief nobility of the 
country. All the inferior chiefs, including those termed Rodens, Mdntris, 
Demdngs, Luras, and others, except the heads of villages, termed K&aaus, 

Bdhuls, Fating’ gis, &c. who are elected by the common people out of 
their own number for the performance of specific duties, may be consi- 
dered as petite noblesse. 

The cottage or hut of the peasant, called uraah limdsan, may be esti* Dwelling.-, 
mated to cost, in its first construction, from two to four rupees, or from 

five 


did not admit, or whoso temporary residence did not require a permanent establishment of ser- 
vants, for the most part usually took Javans into their service; and though these might, In 
the first instance, not bo so well acquainted with European habits, as slaves who had been 
brought up from their infancy iu Dutch families, yet they gradually improved, and were, ip 
the end, for the most part very generally preferred. Let not, therefore, necessity ho again 
urged as a plea for continuing the traffic. 

The moaaures actually adopted by the British government may be summed up in a few 


words. The importation was, in the first instance, restricted within a limited ago, and the 
duty on importation doubled. An annual registry of all slaves above a certain age was taken, 
and slaves pot registered within a certain time declared free. A fee of one Spanish dollar wee 
demanded for the registry of each slave, the amount of which constituted a fund for the relief 


of widows and orphans. . On the promulgation of the act of the British legislature, declaring 
(he farther traffic in slaves to be felony, that act, with all its provisions, was at once made a 
cabtM foyr* blaster* , were precluded from sending their slaves te be cenftaed in jail at their 

These general regulations, with the more rigid enforcement of the prohibition of further 
importations, .and, of suchparts oftbp Code of regulations for ameliorating the condition of the 
slave* as had become obsolete, wore aH to which the local government felt imelf cotnp«^t 
bat H> gaWitt : aa»e*^ the SJoglisb, 

dfe«ted Its immediate cstfp £0 a provision foe the numerous sjwfbs ’ \ ^ . ' 
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five to ten shillings English money. It is invariably built on the ground, 
as on continental India, and in this respect differs from similar' structures 
in the surrounding islands. The sleeping places, however, are generally a 
little elevated above the level of the floor, and accord in simplicity with 
the other parts of the dwelling. The sides or walls are generally formed of 
Iambus, flattened and plaited together : partitions, if any, are constructed 
of the same materials, and the roof is either thatched with long grass, 
with the leaves of the nipa, or with a kind of bdmbu strap. The form and 
size of these cottages, as well as the materials employed in their construc- 
tion, vary in the different districts of the island, and with the different 
circumstances of the individuals. In the eastern districts, where the popu- 
lation is most dense and the land most highly cultivated, a greater scarcity 
is felt of the requisite materials than in the western, and the dwellings of 
the peasantry are consequently smaller and slighter. In the latter, the 
frame work of the cottages is generally made of timber, instead of Iambus , 
and the interior of them, as well as the front veranda, is raised about 
two feet from the ground. The accommodations consist of a room parti- 
tioned off for the heads of the family, and an open apartment on the oppo- 
site side for the children : there is no window either made or requisite. 
The light is admitted through the door alone? nor is this deficiency 
productive of any inconvenience in a climate, where all domestic opera- 
tions can be carried on in the open air, and where shade from the sun, rather 
than shelter from the weather, is required. The women perform their 
usual occupations of spinning or weaving on an elevated veranda in front, 
where they- are protected from the rays of a vertical sun by an extended 
projection of the pitch of the roof. In some of the mountainous districts, 
where the rains descend with most violence, the inhabitants frequently pro- 
vide against their effects, by constructing their roofs of b&mbus split into 
halves, and applied to each other by their alternate concave and convex 
surfaces, all along the pitch of the roof, from the top down to the walls. 
On the whole, it may, be affirmed that the habitations of the peasantry of 
Java, even those constructed in the most unfavourable situations and, inha- 
Hted by tbe lowest of the people, admit of a considerable degree of com- 

and far exceed, in ; those respects, -'.what falls to the 
lot • ,, ; ’• >:X, 

The by,; the : petty chiefs .are, 

cMbluk or umhjpgfo* These are distinguished t»y having eight slopes or 

■ - •, roofs. 
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roofs, four superior and four secondary. Their value isjfrom seven to eight 
dollars, or from thirty-five to forty shillings. 

The largest class of houses, or those in which the chiefs and nobles 
reside, are termed iimah tumpang, and are of the same form as the preceding ; 
they are generally distinguished from them by their greater size, which 
varies with the means and rank of the possessor, and usually contain five 
or six rooms. The supports and beams are of wood. The value of such 
a habitation, calculated to answer the circumstances of an ordinary chief of 
the rank of a Pateh, or assistant to the governor of a province, may be 
about fifty or sixty dollars, or from ten to fifteen pounds sterling. 

In the European provinces, the size and comfort of these dwellings have 
of late been very essentially contracted, by the rigid enforcement of the 
monopoly of the teak forests, which were formerly open to the natives of 
all classes. 


Brick dwellings, which are sometimes, though rarely, occupied by the 
natives, arc termed umah gedong. This kind of building is for the most part 
occupied by the Chinese, who invariably construct a building of brick and 
mortar whenever they possess the means. The Chinese Jumpongs may 
always be thus distinguished from those of the natives. 

The cottages, which I have already described, are never found detached pottages formed 

, . „ ... „ , Into Milages. 

or solitary : they always unite to form villages of greater or less extent, 
according to the fertility of the neighbouring plain, abundance of a stream, 
or other accidental circumstances. In some provinces, the usual number of 
inhabitants in a village is about two hundred, in others less than fifty. In 
the first establishment or formation of a village on new ground, the intended 
settlors take care to provide themselves with sufficient garden ground round 
their huts for their stock, and to supply the ordinary wants of their families. 


The produce of this plantation is the exclusive property of the peasant, 1 and 
exempted from contributian Or burden j and such is their number and extent 
in some regencies (as U-Meiffl for instance), that they constitute perhaps a 

Simple 

fei t&tity abdtsultiVates 'With 
He labbhriftb plant:nhd (, '^ ; i^4r i:, ln it' these Vegetables that 
may be naost useful to his family, and those shrubs and trees which may at 
once yield him their .fruit und fhCir shade : not does he waste his efforts oti* 
tfennkteps Soil. ; ■ : The ;: 'C 0 tt^es the assemblage of buts; 
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village, become thus completely screened from the rays of a scorching sun, 
and are so buried amid the foil age of a luxuriant vegetation, that at a small 
distance no appearance of a human dwelling can be discovered, and the 
residence of a numerous society appears only a verdant grove or a clump of 
evergreens. Nothing can exceed the beauty or the interest, which such 
detached masses of verdure, scattered over the face of the country, and 
indicating each the abode of a collection of happy peasantry, add to scenery 
otherwise rich, whether viewed on the sides of the mountains, in the 
narrow vales, or on the extensive plains. In the last case, before the grain 
is planted, and during the season of irrigation, when the rice fields are 
inundated, they appear like so many small islands, rising out of the water. 

As the young plant advances, their deep rich foliage contrasts pleasingly 
with its lighter tints ; and when the full-eared grain, with a luxuriance that 
exceeds an European harvest, invests the earth with its richest yellow, they 
give a variety to the prospect, and afford a most refreshing relief to the 
eye. The clumps of, trees, with which art attempts to diversify and adorn 
the most skilfully arranged park, can bear no comparison with them in rural 
beauty or picturesque effect. 

As the population increases, the extent of individual appropriations is 
sometimes contracted $ but when there is sufficient untenanted ground in 
the neighbourhood, a new village is thrown out at some distance, which 
during its infancy remains under the charge, and on the responsibility of the 
parent village. In time, however, it obtains a constitution of its own, and 
in its, turn becomes the parent of others. These dependent villages are in the 
eastern districts termed dulat, and in the western or S&nda districts cMntikn , 

Every village forms a community within itself* having each its village 
officers and priest, whose habitations are as superior to those of others as , 
their functions are more exalted. To complete, the establishment in 
large villages, a temple is appropriated for religious worship.,, Here is 
found that simple form of patriarchal administration, which so forcibly 
strikes the imagination of the civilized inhabitants of. this quarter of the 
world, and which has so long been the , theme of interest and , curid&ity to 
|^b?e. wte^aye visitfsd the Indian continent. \ "• * 

Towus. an, .wbjph tt*© , 

^ :: s^uar© place. $ ^pon#^. 

with the Aim ' $£ 'dagW * ii reserved *, and, in pe 

: 1/ 1 ■ , ' • mosque 
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mosque is found to occupy one side, and the dwelling of the chief anotlier. 

Tiie villages, whether large or small, are fenced in by strong hedges of 
bomba, and other quick growing plants. All the large towns and capitals 
are formed on the same principle, each hut and dwelling being surrounded 
by a garden exclusively attached to it. In this respect, they are but large 
villages, although usually divided into separate jurisdictions. A newly* 
formed village contains but a few families, while in the capitals the popu- 
lation often amounts to several thousand souls. Sdra-kdrla, the capital 
of the chief native government, though its population is estimated to 
exceed one hundred thousand, may be termed an assemblage or group of 
numerous villages, rather than what in European countries would be called 
a town or city. 

In the larger towns, however, and in the capitals, considerable attention 
is paid to the clue preservation of broad streets or roads crossing in diffe- 
rent directions. The inland capitals in the Sunda districts are distinguished 
by an extreme neatness and regularity in this respect } and although both 
these, and the greater native capitals at Solo and Yugy’a-kdrla, may have 
been laid out principally at the suggestion of Europeans, it may be ob- 
served, that the same conveniences are also to be found in the extensive 
capital of Banydmas, the planning of which must be ascribed entirely 
to the natives. 

The dwelling or palace of the prince is distinguished by the terms Jta* p a »ace». 
ddlon or Icrdton, being contractions, the former probably from kaldatudia Stt,' 


and tho latter from ka-ralu-nan, the place of the Ddtu or Bdlu (prince). 
Those of the Regents, or Bopdtis (nobles entrusted with the government 
of provinces), are sfyledeWfom ; a term which is applied to the inmoet 


hall or chamber of both buildings $ and by which also, particularly in the 
Stinda districts, the chiefs themselves are often ■ distinguished. 

: The ‘ , A .priac€^' , irji, 














visually 

'Mt A • within ’ ft 11 %iAdtwMty.' t* j. ■ 'iisi'-; . h.. 


smaller; 


falls, ' 

sach havini'hpl^culai 1 designation, andiraS^en^'a specific purpose ^^. 
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parate quarters being assigned within the walls to all the families who may 
be considered as attached to the person of the sovereign, or that of the 
princes. The circumference of the wall of the Jerdton of Yugy* a-ledrla is 
not less than three miles ; and it was estimated that, at the period of the 
assault in 1812, it did not contain fewer than from ten to fifteen thousand 
people. That of Sdra-kerta is neither so extensive, nor so well built. 
After crossing the aim ohm, or square in front of the Jerdton, the principal 
entrance is by a flight of steps, at the top of which it is usual for the new 
sovereign to be invested with his authority, anil on which he is seated on 
those occasions in which he shews himself in public. This is termed the 
setingel, from seti-ingel, the high ground. On these occasions, the Pang* dram 
and nobles are ranged below. Proceeding into the interior of the building, 
and after descending a flight of steps, we find the next principal gateway 


or entrance is called the brlrjo nolo. After passing another court, the next 
gateway is termed h^iAydwgan ; and beyond thi,s again is the last passage, 
distinguished by on, in the centre of a 


distinguished , by on, in the centre of a 

square, is ' or th£ ; !; prince. On one side of 

the square are twb'small mendqpos, or open sheds, called bdngsal peng’dpit, 
where th& Pang’erdns assemble to wait the appearance of the sovereign in 
the principal mend&po ; and on tlie opposite side is the dwelling, or umah 
tumpang, of the prince, termed prbbo yokso, The bdngsal, or mcndbpo , is a 
large open hall, supported by a double row of pillars, and covered with 
'.&mgles* the interior being richly decorated with paint and gilding. The 
mw., ... . - .-’A. — ^splendour and 
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•$ etingel of the krdton is however with them denominated the Umarng seke ting, 
the second pasddong, and the third regol, within which is the mendopo, or 
ddlcrn. The mosque forms one side of the dlun dlun. 

The furniture of the houses or huts of the lower orders is very simple, Furore, 
and consists of but Jew articles. Their bed, as with the Sumatrans, is a 
fine mat with a number of pillows, having some party coloured cloths ge- 
nerally extended over the head, in the form of a canopy or valance. They 
neither use tables nor chairs, but their meals are brought on large brass 
or wooden waiters, with smaller vessels of brass or china-ware for the 
different articles served up. They sit cross-legged, and, in common with 
other Mahometans, only use the right hand at their meals. They usually 
take up their food between the finger and thumb, and throw it into their 
mouth. Spoons are used only for liquids, and knives and forks very rarely, 
if at all. 

In the dwellings of the higher classes, the articles of furniture arc 
more numerous and expensive, liaised beds, with many pillows piled one 
above the other, and mats and carpets, arc common in all ; but, in the 
European provinces, many of the rooms of the chiefs are furnished , with 
looking-glasses, chairs, tables, &c. Most of these were at first introduced 
lor the accommodation of European visitors, but are now gradually be- 
coming luxuries, in which the ciuefi take delight. „ , , 

They are partial to illuminations, and, on dd^of festivity, ornsuraent the 
grounds adjacent to their dwellings with much taste and design, by working , • 
the young Shoots oF the cocoa-nut, the bdmbu, and various flowers, in festoons 
and othfer contrivances* ^ The canopy or valance over the table, bed,,' dr 
other'. place ' s^ldct#'' ^ ; ;^y : 'pat;tiedlar purposd^ is, universal.' , Thia'eai'dttry' 
is, generally 1 ; ; f- - " 
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cloths and chintzes, in particular, have always formed an extensive article 
of importation from Western India $ and the chiefs consume considerable 
quantities of broadcloths, velvet, and other fabrics, in the jackets, panta- 
loons, and other articles of dress, in imitation of Europeans, Persons of 
condition are particular in being what they conceive well-dressed, A sloven 
is an object of ridicule ; and, in point of expensive attire, they may be 
considered as restricted only by their means. Although the general cha- 
racter of the native costume is preserved, they seem inclined to adopt 
many of the more convenient parts of the European dress ; and, in proof 
of their having but few prejudices on this score, it may be observed, that, 
on occasions when the population of the country has been called out in the 
Native Provinces, the assemblage of the provincials presented themselves 
habited, many of them in cocked hats and stockings of Europeans, form- 
ing a most grotesque appearance. By the institutions of the country, a 
particular kind of dress is assigned to each different rank ; and there are 
some patterns of cloth, the use of which is prohibited, except to the royal 
family: but these sumptuary laws are for the most part obsolete in the 
European provinces, and gradually becoming so in those of the native 
princes, particularly since those princes have engaged by treaty to discon- 
tinue their enforcement. There are also distinctions of rank expressed by 
the different modes of wearing the kria, which will be treated of here- 
after. 


It is part of the domestic economy, that the women of the family should 
provide the men with' ,the. ^loths necessary for their apparel, and from the 
[■fytt'mnso *%;of th$ sovereign of the lowest. peasant, the same 

'.Imeve^' ^rtage there is a spinning-wheel and loom* and 
in all ranks a man is accustomed to pride himself on the beauty of a doth 
yr<mn either by his daughter.,.';' . ,';,v ■ 
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The patterns in use among the Maldyus and Bilgis are universally Tartan ; 
hut besides these, the Javans pride themselves in a great variety of others, 
the common people only wearing the Tartan pattern, while others prefer 
the Javan bdleb, or painted cloths. On occasions oi' state they wear, in 
lieu of the sarong or jar'll* (the ordinary cloth of the country, which differs 
from the sarong in not being united at the ends), a cloth termed dodol, 
which is made either of cotton or silk, and much larger. This is worn in 
the same way ; but from its size, and the manner of its being tucked up, 
it lads in a kind of drapery, which is peculiar to Java. 

The men of the lowest class generally wear a pair of coarse short drawers, 
reaching towards the knee, with the jurit or cloth folded round the waist, 
and descending below the knees like a short petticoat.f This cloth is 
always tucked up close round the waist, while the labourer is at work or 
moving abroad, but loosened, and allowed to descend to its full length, 
when in the presence of a superior. It is fastened round the waist by a 
narrow waistband or belt (sdb/d). In general, the Javans are also provided 
with a jacket (/» .atambi), having short sleeves reaching to the elbows. This 
is either white, or more frequently of light; and dark blue stripes. A hand- 
kerchief or tic. (that) is always folded round the head. With the Maldyus 
this handkerchief is generally of the Tartan pattern, but among the Javans 
it is of the bdkJc cloth, and put on more in the manner of a turban than 
the handkerchief of a Mcildyu is: the crown of the head is covered with 
it, and the ends are tucked in.t While abfoad, they generally wear over it 
a large hat of leaves or of the split and plaited bambu, which shelters them 
like an umbrella from the sun and rain. A coarse handkerchief is usually 


tucked into the waistband, or a small bag is suspended from it, containing 
tobacco, sin, &c. The bis or dagger, which k universally worn by all 
classes, competes the drees. To that of the labourer, according to’ thfe 
work he may;fj& : «^ is' pupsrad.ded %■. large; knife 
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the arms, descending to the waistband, is rolled a body doth called kanban. 
They also commonly wear a loose gown reaching to the knees, with long 
sleeves buttoning at the wrists.* This gown is almost invariably blue, 
never being of any variegated pattern, and as well as the jacket of the men 
is usually termed k aldmbi. The women do not wear any handkerchief on 
their head, which is ornamented by their hair fastened up in a ghtng or 
knot, and by an appendage of large studs, either of buffalo horn or brass, 
which they use for ear-rings. Both men and women, even of the lowest 
class, wear rings on their fingers. Those worn by the men are either of 
iron, brass, or copper ; those of the women of brass or copper only. The 
value of a man’s dress, as above described, may be estimated at about five 
rupees, twelve and sixpence ; and that of the women at about six rupees, 
or fifteen shillings. 

The children of the lower orders go naked, from the age of fifteen or 
eighteen months to six or seven years 5 but the children of persons of con- 
dition always wear the jdrii round their loins, together with a jacket. 

The higher orders wear a jdrit, of about seven or eight cubits long and 
about three cubits wide, which with the men is folded once round the loins, 
and allowed to descend to the ankles in the form of a petticoat, but so 
as to admit of the leg being occasionally exposed when set forward in 
the act of walking. The part which is folded in front commonly hangs 
somewhat lower than the rest of the garment.f The mlmk or waistband is 
generally of silk of the chindi or patold pattern. When at leisurcwithin 
doors, the men usually wear a loose cotton gown descending as low as 
the knees} but when abroad, or in attendance on public service, they for 
the inost part wear a jacket of broadcloth, silk, or velvet if procurable, 
frequently edged with lace and ornamented with filagree buttons. This 
jacket is called sikapan, (from sikap ready) as it intimates, when worn; 
that the party is ready for duty* The jacket used by the Regents or chiefs 
of provinces, and other officers of distinction, closely resembles the old 


Friesland jacket, as worn about two centuries ago, and is probably modi* 
if, not entirely taken from it. Under the jacket the men always wear 
of fine ; white clpthj wfth roir of fillagrec button^,.. 
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appearance of a large jockey cap. The petty chiefs, particularly in the 
western districts, instead of this shade wear a large hat, in the form of a 
wash-hand bason reversed, made of split bambu of various colours, and 
highly varnished to throw off’ the rain. This is fastened by a string under 
the chin, in the same manner as the hat of the common people. 

The dress of the women of the higher classes does not in fashion differ 
essentially from that of the lower orders, but the articles arc of finer tex- 
ture and better quality, and gold studs and rings, ornamented with coloured 
and precious stones, are substituted for those of copper and brass. Both 
men and women of condition wear sandals, shoes, or slippers in the house ; 
and in the European districts, the Eegent and other chiefs, when in atten- 
dance on the public officers, on journeys or otherwise, usually superadd 
to the native dress tight cloth or nankeen pantaloons, with boots and spurs, 
according to the European fashion. 

It is difficult to estimate with precision the value of the dress of the 
higher orders. That of an ordinary petty chief and his wife, costs about 


fifty Spanish dollars, or between twelve and thirteen pounds sterling, 
including the airi box, which is a necessary appendage. The siri box of 
the man is termed apok, that of the woman cfiephi. 

Neither men nor women cut their, hair, but allow it to grow to its natural 
length; in this they differ from the MaUtyns and Btigis, who always wear 
it short. The men, except on particular occasions, gather it up on the 
crown of the head, twist it round, and fasten ft by means of a semicircular 
tortoiseshell comb fixed in front; but among the higher classes, it is 


considered a mark of the greatest respect to let it flow in curls in the pre- 
sencc of a superior. The princes and chiefs at the native courts usually 
confine it on the neck, and alloy it to descent! down the back in iaqge 
cuds ; but in £h4ribon and the Stinda districts, the chiefs, on occasieneaf 
ceremony, tetlheir iocks flow io curis and ringlets loose over their should^ 
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frequently use scents in dressing it, and on state days ornament it with a 
great variety of flowers, diamond-headed pins, and other jewellery. Both 
sexes perfume their persons with different species of fragrant oils, as the 
lang’a chandana (sandal-wood oil), Icing’ a hanmg’a, king’ a guru, I’mig’a 
gandapura, and lang’a jeru, and adorn the skin with a variety of powders 
called borS; as the bore Icdning (yellow powder), bore erang (black), lore 
sdri, and bore k’lambak. To these may be added the general use of musk, 
termed by them dedes. In the houses of the higher orders, diipa or 
incense of benjamin, and other odoriferous gums, is generally burnt. 

The priests generally dress in white, and imitate the turbans of the Arabs. 

Such is the ordinary costume of the bulk of the population, as it is 
usually seen in all that part of the island peculiarly called Java. In the 
western or Sunda districts, the common people are by no means so well 
supplied with articles of dress as in the eastern. They are often seen 
With little er no covering, beyond a piece of very coarse cloth tied round 
theewaist. The Regents or chiefs of provinces in these districts generally 
wear; , when on public duty with the officers of the European government, 
a velvet cap ornamented with gold lace, differing in fashion in each pro- 
vince, but usually calculated to shade the faco from the direct rays of the 
sun. In the eastern districts the chiefs, on similar occasions, wear the cap 
called MluJc, which will be more particularly mentioned as part of the court 
dress. 


-Besides what may be thus termed the ordinary dress, two grand divine* 
tions are noticed in the costume of the-Javiwis,: these are the war dress 
and the court ■ dress.* - ■ The .former or pantaloon^ but* 
tpoed from* the hip down tothe qr pettfeoat of 


coloured. 'silk or. fine y 

dmlmior girth, rolled -tightly or eight ’ Iik« 

mflittu'y-s&sh, and securing tbe whole body from below the arms- to the hips : 

made either of -silk orvety fine cotton^- Over this is drawna tight 
,|te^qbt.:'buttons,, termed s&ngsang, and over- this ttogaia; the ordinary 
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part of the war dress, in which the peddng or sword is suspended on the 
left side. Three Irises are usually worn in the waist on these occasions, 
one on each side and the other behind. These consist of the hr is which the 
wearer particularly calls his own, the hr is which has descended to him from 
his ancestors, and the hr/s which he may have received on his marriage 
from his wife’s father. The latter is often placed on the left side for imme- 
diate use. This dress is worn in going into the field of battle, on which 
occasion it is the custom to appear in the richest attire their means admit, and 
to wear the rings and the other valuable jewels or trinkets which they 


possess. 

In the court or full dress, the shoulders, arms, and body down to the 
waist, are entirely bare j the drapery descending from the loins downwards, 
cheMna, and what may be worn on the head, being the only covering. 
When a subject, whatever be his rank or family, approaches his prince, he 
must wear cheldna or pantaloons of coloured silk or of fine cotton, without 
buttons ; and instead of the jdrit or ordinary cloth, he must wear* the dodol, 
a doth which is of nearly double the dimensions. This is put on, however, 
nearly in the same manner as the jdrit, but so as not to descend on the 
right side further than just below the knee, ■While on the left it falls in a rich 
drapery, until it touches the ground in a point. The sdkik or waistband 
must be of gold lace, the fringed ends of which usually hang down a few 
inches, and the party must only wear one Jtrht which is tucked in the waist- 
band on the right side behind, while on the left he wears a weapon, or 
rather implement, called a to Hung, in the shape of a chopper, together 
with a small knife, indicative of Ids readiness to cut down trees and grass 


at the order of his sovereign. On his head he must wear a peculiar kind of 
cap (kuluh), said to have been introduced by the SuItaa J?$4^^ 
of th& fiquli ca f of ills made of fine 
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•with red at the two ends. It is brought once round the body from behind, 
and the long ends are allowed to descend towards the ground, one over 
each hip. 

Since the loss of the makota, or golden crown of Mqjapahil, which dis- 
appeared on the banishment of Susunan Mangkurat, both the Simtnan and 
Sultan, on public occasions, when they have to meet the European authori- 
ties, wear a velvet hat or cap of a particular fashion, somewhat different at 
each court ; that of the Susthian resembling what is distinguished by the 
term of the Madura hat in consequence of its being still worn by the Madura 
family, and that of the Sultan having a golden garuda affixed at the back, 
and two wings of gold extending from behind the cars. They both wear 
breeches, stockings, and buckles, after the European fashion. 

The jdmang or golden plate, which was worn over the forehead, as well 
as a variety of golden ornaments round the neck and arms, and which 
formerly formed the most splendid part of the costume, are now disused } 
except at marriages, or in dramatic or other entertainments, when the 
ancient costume of the country is exhibited in all its rich atul gorgeous 
variety. ' 

The following picture of a Javan beauty, taken from one of the most, 
popular poems of the country,’ will serve bettor than any description of 
mine, to place before the reader the standard of female elegance amt 
perfection in the island, and to convey an accurate idea of the personal 


decorations on nuptial occasions, in dances and dramatic exhibitions } it 
will, at the same time afford a representation of what may be considered 
to have formed the full dress of a female of distinction, before the innova- 


tions of Mahometanism and the partial introduction of the European fashions* 
The extravagant genius of eastern poetry may perhaps be best employed in 
pourtraying such fantastic images, or celebrating such extraordinary tastes. 
“ Her face was fair and bright as the moon, and it expressed all that 
”, “ was lovely. The beauty of Rddm Ptitifi far excelled even that of the 
“ ysidadtiri DSw JRdti .* she shone bright even ip ^bb thirk, and she was 
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u Her shape and form were nothing wanting, and her hair when 
u loosened hung down to her feet, waving in dark curls : the short 
“ front hairs were turned with regularity as a fringe, her forehead 
“ resembling the chenddna stone. Her eyebrows were like two leaves 
“ of the imho tree ; the outer angle of the eye acute and slightly 
“ extended ; the ball of the eye full, and the upper eyelash slightly 
“ curling upwards, 

“ Tears seemed floating in her eye, but started not. Her nose 
“ was sharp and pointed •, her teeth black as the kbmbang ; her lips 
“ the colour of the newly cut mangtUlin shell. Iler teeth regular and 
“ brilliant ; her cheeks in shape like the fruit of the d&ren ; the 
“ lower part of the cheek slightly protruding. Her ears iu beauty 
** like the gidnll flowers, and her neck like unto the young and gracc- 
“ ful gad wig leaf. 

“ Her shoulders even, like the balance of golden scales ; her chest 
“ open and full ; her breasts like ivory, perfectly round and inclining 
“ to each other. Her arms ductile as a bow ; her fingers long and 

** pliant, ami tapering like thorns of the forest. Her nails like 

“ pearls; her skin bright yellow; her waist formed like the pdtram 
“ when drawn from its sheath; her hips as the reversed liman leaf. 

“ Like unto the ptida/c flower when hanging down its head, was the 
“ shape of her leg ; her foot flat with the ground ; her gait gentle 
“ and majestic like that of the elephant. Thus beautiful in person, 
“ she was clothed with a c/nndi palola of a, green colour, fastened 

“ round the waist with a golden lulut or cestus: her outer garment 

“ being Of the miga menddng ( dark clouded) pattern. Her k&mban 


“ ( u PP cr garment) was of the pattern jing’gomosi, edged with lace of 
“ gold ; on her finger she wore a ring, the production of the sea, 
" aft^iier ear.rings were of the pattern nd/o brongto. „ . 
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“ behold j and she was highly perfumed, without it being possible to 
« discover from whence the scent was produced. 

“ Her j among ( tiara or head ornament ) was of the fashion mlo sdk 
“ and richly chased ; her bracelets were of the pattern glung-l-d/ut, 
“ and suited the jdmang. Thus was the beauty of her person height- 
“ ened and adorned by the splendour of her dress.” 


To this we may add, from one of the popular versions of the work called 
Jay a Langkara, the notions which the Javans have of the virtues, beauties, 
and dress, that should adorn a young man of family. 

“ In a youth of noble birth there are seven points which should 
“ strike the observer, and those are indispensiblc. In the first place, 
“ he should bo of good descent j in the second, he should possess 
“ understanding ; in the third, he should know how to conduct him- 
“ self. In the fourth place, he should recollect what he learns in the 
“ s&stras ; in the fifth, his views must be enlarged ; in the sixth, he 
“ must be religious $ in the seventh, he must exert the qualifications 
“ he possesses unhesitatingly. These arc the seven points which must 
“ strike the immediate attention of the observer. 

“ In his heart and mind he must be quiet and tranquil. He should 
“ be able to repress his inclinations, and to be silent when necessary : 
“ never . should he on any account tell a falsehood- He should not 
“ think long concerning property, neither should he fear death j in his 
“ demotions he should be free from pride, and he should relieve the 
'distressed. . 


“ It should be observed by all, that whatever ho undertakes is 
" quickly executed. He should quietly penetrate other men’s thoughts 
“ an d intentions j his inquiries should be discreet, intelligent, and 
“ active. Whenever he meets with an able man, he should attach 
** himself - to him as a firiend, and never leave him till he has drawn all 
r ^ his knowledge from hint ; and in whatever he : does, his actions 
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« speech mild and gentle j so that people’s hearts may be softened, an 
“ possessing these qualifications his dependants may praisehim. 

“ His appearance and stature should not be deficient. The light 
“ of his countenance should be sweet, like that of Bald r a Asmara {the 
“ god of love') when ho descends to the earth. When men look upon 
“ him, they should bo struck with the idea, ‘ how great would he not 
“ ‘ be in war ? ’ In the form of his body no part should be ill shaped. 
** His skin should be like unto virgin gold before it has undergone the 
“ process of fire ; his head rather large ; his hair straight and long. 
“ His eyes watery and ready to overflow ; his brows like the imho leaf; 
“ his eyelash like the tdnjung flower ; his nose sharp and prominent, 
“ with but little hair above the upper lip; his Ups like the newly cut 
“ manguslin shell ; his teeth as if painted, shining and black like the 
“ kdmbung ; his breast and shoulders wide. 

“ A bright circle should irradiate his face and breast, and he should 
** stand unrivalled. Whatever he says should make an impression on 
“ all who hear him, and his speech should be playful and agreeable. 

“ He should wear the cheldna chindi, with a dark green dbdol of the 
** pattern gadong-eng* dkup ; his sash of golden lace. His krk should 
“ have the sheath, of the satrian fashion, and the handle should 
“ be that of l&ng’gdkmL The sdmping (an imitation qf flowers or 
“ leaves which hang over the ear) should be of gold, and of the 
“ fashion sdreng pad (brave to death) and on his right thumb (pak 
“ giina) he should at the same time wear a golden ring,” 


In common with the Sumatrans, and other inhabitants of the Archipelago 
and southern part of the peninsula, both sexes of all ranks have the 
of filing and blackening the teeth, it being considered as disgraceful' $o. 
allow them to remain “.white like a dog’s.” ‘ , The, .operation; is. .perf<?rp€|(|;i; 
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usually roasted in the ear, and offered for sale in the same manner. Other 
aliments are for the most part prepared in the manner of curry, termed by 
the Maldyus gulai ■ of these they have almost an endless variety, distin- 
guished according to the principal ingredients. Besides what may be 
considered as the principal dishes, they excel in a variety of preparations 
of pastry and sweetmeats (particularly of the ketmi), of which many are 
by no means unpleasant to an European palate. They are fond of colour- 
ing their pastry, as well as other articles of their food. They occasionally 
make their rice yellow and brown, and even turn their boiled eggs red 
for variety. 

Black pepper, as among the Maldyus , is scarcely ever used, on account of 
its supposed heating quality. The most common seasoning employed to 
give a relish to their insipid food, is the lombok ; triturated with salt, it is 
called sdmbel , both by the Maldyus and Javans, and this condiment is indis- 
pensihle and universal. It is of different kinds, according to the sub- 
stances added to increase or diversify its strength or pungency j the most 
cctamon addition is trdsi, denominated by the Maldyus, bldchang. The name 
Idiab. is given to various leaves and kernels, mostly eaten raw with rice and 
sdmbel: many of these substances possess a pungency and odour intole- 
rable to Europeans. If several vegetables are mixed together, and pre- 
pared by boiling, they constitute what is called jang'an, or greens for the 
table, of which there are several distinctions. The various legumes are 
of great importance in the diet of the natives. Padombro, pin* dang, and 
semur, are dishes to which the flesh of the buffalo or fowls is added, and 
which resemble the Indian curry. BtyaJc is prepared from unripe mangos 
and other fruits, which, being grated, receive the addition of capsicum 
and other spices, and thus constitutes a favourite dish with the natives, 
though very disagreeable to Europeans. 

The Chinese prepare from the gtclete a species of soy, somewhat inferior 
to that brought from Japan. The fedchang-iju is highly useful as a general 
article of diet, and is a good substitute for various legumes, which form the 
cptpmoa nourishment of the continental, Indians : it contains much fan* 
matter, Trdsi or bldckang is prepared in many situations along the 
northern coast, but is mostly required for the consumption of the interior. 
It it prepared from prawns or shrimps, and extensive fisheries for the pur- 
pose me established m many parte of the coast. > The shrimps being taken : 
are, strewed with salt, and exposed to the sun till dry $ they are then pounded 
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in wooden mox'tars, dressed, and formed into masses resembling large 
cheeses : in this state they constitute an article of trade, and are distributed 
through the country. The putrescent fluid remaining after the expression 
strongly impregnated with the odour of the shrimps, is evaporated to the 
consistence of a jelly, and affords a favourite sauce called pet is. An inferior 
kind of Irdsi is prepared from small fish, and, when made into the form of 
small balls, is called blenyek. Trust bluro is of a reddish colour, and much 
esteemed at the native capitals. Another kind of pelts is prepared from 
the flesh of the buffalo, chiefly in the interior districts. 

Salted eggs are also an important article in the diet of the Javans. The 
eggs of ducks being most abundant, are chiefly preserved in this way. 
The eggs are enveloped in a thick covering made of a mixture of salt and 
ashes in equal parts, or salt and pounded bricks, and being wrapped each in 
a large leaf, they are placed on one another in a tub, or large earthen 
vessel. In ten days they are fit for use ; but they arc generally kept longer 
in the mixture, and, being thoroughly impregnated with salt, can be kept 
many months. In some districts, the eggs of the Muscovy duck are par* 
ticularly employed for the purpose. 

In preparing their food, the Javans may be considered to observe the 
same degree of cleanliness which is usual with Asiatics in general ; and in 
point of indulgence of appetite, they may be, perhaps, placed about mid- 
way between the abstemious Hindu and the unscrupulous Chinese. In a 
country where vegetation is luxuriant, and cultivation is already conside- 
rably advanced, it follows that there must be an abundant supply for a 
people who subsist principally on vegetable productions } and it may he 
asserted, that, except where the manifest oppressions of government, or 
the effects of civil discord, for the moment deprive the labourer of his just 
reward, there are few countries where the mass of the population are so 
well fed as on Java. There are few of the natives who cannot obtain their 
MU » or pound and a quarter of rice a day, with fish* greens, and salt, if 
not other articles, to season their meal. Where rice is less abundant, its 
place is supplied by maize or Indian corn, or the variety of beans which 
ate cultivated ; and even should a family be driven into the woods, they 
would still be able to obtain a bare subsistence from the numerous nutritious 
roots, shoots, and leaves, with which the forests abound. Famine is tin- 
known j and although partial failures of the crop may occur, they are &!. 
dona so extensive as to be generally felt by the whole community* Thai 
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abundantly supplied, the Javans seem by no means inclined to reject the 
bounties of Providence: they arc always willing to partake of a hearty 
meal, and seldom have occasion to make a scanty one. Yet among them 
a glutton is a term of reproach, and to be notoriously fond of good living 
is sufficient to attach this epithet to any one. 

The Javans, except where respect to Europeans dictates a different 
practice, eat their meals off the ground. A mat kept for the purpose is 
laid on the floor, which, when the meal is over, is again carefully rolled up, 
with the same regularity as the table-cloth in Europe ; and a plate of rice 
being served up to each person present, the whole family or party sit down 
to partake of the meal in a social manner. A principal dish, containing 
the sdmbel, jdngan, or other more highly seasoned preparation, is then 
handed round, or placed in the centre of the company, from which each 
person adds what he thinks proper to the allowance of rice before him. 

Water is the principal and almost exclusive beverage, and, among people 
of condition, it is invariably boiled first, and generally drunk warm. Some 
are in tlie habit of flavouring the water with cinnamon and other spices ; 
but tea, when it can be procured, is drunk by all classes at intervals during 
the day. 

On occasions of festivals and parties, when many of the chiefs are assem- 
bled, the dishes are extremely numerous and crowded; and hospitality 
being a virtue which the Javans carry almost to an excess, due care is taken 
that the dependants and retainers are also duly provided for. These, par- 
ticularly in the highlands of the Si'mdu districts, where the people are 
furthest removed from foreign intercourse, and the native manners are 
consequently better preserved, are arranged in rows at intervals, according 
to their respective ranks ; the first in order sitting at the bottom of the 
hall, and the lowest at some distance without, where eacli is carefully 
supplied with a bountiful proportion of the feast : thus exhibiting, in the 
mountainous districts of Java, an example of rude hospitality, and union 
of the different gradations of society in the same company, similar to 
that which prevailed in the Highlands of Scotland. some centuries ago, 
where, 'itis said, “ those of inferior description were, nevertheless, consi- 
“ dered as guests, aud had their share, both of tire entertainment and of 
*.* the good cheer, of the day.” 

It is at these parties that the Chiefs sometimes indulge in intoxicating 
liquors, but the practice is not general ; and the use of wine, which has 

been 
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been introduced among them by the Dutch, is in most instances rather 
resorted to from respect to Europeans, than from any attachment to the 
bottle. 

The Javans have universally two meals in the day ; one just before noon, 
and one between seven and eight o’clock in the evening : the former, 
which is the principal meal, corresponding with the European dinner, and 
distinguished by the term vidoigdn-dwan, or the day meal ; the latter, 
termed mdngdn rvenge, or evening meal. They have no regular meal cor- 
responding with the European breakfast ; but those who go abroad early in 
the morning, usually partake of a basin of codec and some rice cakes before 
they quit their homes, or purchase something of the kind at one of the 
numerous redrongs, or stalls, which line the public roads, and arc to the 
common people as so many codec or eating-houses would be to the Eu- 
ropean ; rice, coffee, cakes, boiled rice, soups, ready dressed meats and 
vegetables, being at all times exposed in them. What is thus taken by the 
Javans in the morning to break the fast, is considered as a whet, and 
termed a wrap. 

By the custom of the country, good food and lodging are ordered to be 
provided for all strangers and travellers arriving at a village ; and in no 
country are the rights of hospitality more strictly enjoined by institutions, 
or more conscientiously and religiously observed by custom and practice. 

“ It is not sufficient,” say the Javan institutions, ** that a man should place 
“ good food before his guest $ he is bound to do more : he should render 
“ the meal palatable by kind words and treatment, to soothe him after Ins 
“ journey, and to make his heart glad while he partakes of the refreshment.” 

This is called bhjo krbmo, or real hospitality. 

The chewing of betel-leaf (w7), and the arcka-nut Qpinang^&s well as siri, orbotei. 
of tobacco ( lambcU'O ), and gdminr, is common to all classes. The .«W and 
jpinang arc used much in the same manner as by the natives of India , in 
general. These stimulants are considered nearly as essential to their com- 
fort, as salt is among Europeans. Tire commonest labourer contrives to 
procure at least tobacco, and generally $Iri ; and if he cannot afford a sin 
box, a small supply will be usually found in the corner of his handkerchief 
Cardamuma and cloves compose part of the articles in the sin box of a 
person of condition. 

The inhabitants pf Java, as a nation, must be accounted sober.; although f«ra«te«i 
Europeans, in order to serve thejr own purposes, by inducing some of the 
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chiefs to drink wine to excess, have succeeded, to a certain extent, in 
corrupting the habits of some individuals in this respect. Two kinds of 
fermented liquor are however prepared by the Javans, called Mde/c and 
Irani : the former from rice ; the latter almost exclusively from he tan or 
glutinous rice. In making Mde/c, the rice previously boiled is stewed with 
a ferment called vagi, consisting of onions, black pepper, and capsicum, 
and mixed up into small cakes, which are daily sold in the markets. After 
frequent stirring, the mixture is rolled into balls, which are piled upon 
each other in a high earthen vessel, and when fermentation has commenced 
the Mde/c exudes and is collected at the bottom. The remaining rice, 
strongly impregnated with the odour of fermentation, has a sweetish taste, 
and is daily offered for sale in the markets as a dainty, under the name of 
tape. Badelc is, in comparison with bram, a simple liquor, producing only 
slight intoxication : it is often administered to children to dislodge worms 
from the intestines. In making bram, the he tan is boiled in large quantities, 
and being stewed with rdgi, remains exposed in open tubs till fermentation 
takes place, when the liquor is poured off into close earthen vessels. It is 
generally buried in the earth for several months, by which the process of 
fermentation is checked and the strength of the liquor increased : sometimes 
it is concentrated by boiling. The colour is brown, red, or yellow, accord- 
ing to the kind of hetan employed. Brim, which has been preserved for 
several years, is highly esteemed among the natives, constituting a powerful 
spirit, which causes violent intoxication followed by severe head ache in 
persons not accustomed to its use. The substance that remains after sepa- 
ration is a deadly poison to fowls, dogs, and various other animals. Arrack 
is prepared by distillation ; an inferior kind, made in a more simple and 
economical manner, is called chin. Both arc prepared by the Chinese, and 
a particular account of the method employed will be found under another 
head.* A kind of small beer is made at Sdra-kerta in a mode similar to the 
European process of brewing, by exciting fermentation in a solution of 
Javan sugar, with several spices and the leaves of the pari instead of hops. 
When fresh, the liquor is sprightly, and not unpleasant to the taste ; but it 
canabtbe preserved longer than four or five days. 

The use of opium, it must be confessed and lamented, has struck deep 
into the habits, and extended its malignant influence to the morals of the 
people, and is lik'd^td perpetuate its power id degrading their character 
/ ’ " : •' and 
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and enervating their energies, as long as the European government, over- 
looking every consideration of policy and humanity, shall allow a paltry 
addition to their finances to outweigh all regard to the ultimate happiness 
and prosperity of the country. It is either eaten in its crude state as manta , 
or smoked as mddai or ckdndu. In the preparation of madat, the crude 
opium is boiled down with the leaves of tobacco, siri, or the like, and used 
in a sticky or somewhat liquid state. In chdndu, the opium is merely 
boiled down without any admixture, to a still thicker consistency, and 
rolled into small balls or pills, in which state, when dry, they are inserted 
into bdmbus, and thus smoked. The crude opium is eaten principally by the 
people in the interior of the country, in the provinces of' the native princes : 
the opium prepared for smoking is used along the coast, and generally in 
the other islands of the Archipelago ; it is prepared by the Chinese. The 
use of opium, however, though carried to a considerable extent, is still 
reckoned disgraceful, and persons addicted to it. are looked upon as aban- 
doned characters, and despised accordingly. The effects of this poison on 
the human frame are so well described by the Dutch commissioners who 
sat at the Hague in 1803, and who much to their honour declared, ** that 
« do consideration of pecuniary advantage ought to weigh with the Euro* 
« peau government in allowing its use,” that together with the opinion of 
Mr. Hogendorp, who concurred with them, I shall insert their statement 
here. The wish to do justice to authorities, whose views were so creditable 
to their country and their own character, and the importance of their 
opinion to an extensive population, will plead an apology for the length of 
the extract which I now present. 

“ The opium trade,” observe the Commissioners, “ requires likewise 
“ attention. The English in Bengal have assumed an exclusive right' to 
“ collect the same, and they dispose of a considerable number of chests 
“ containing that article annually at Calcutta by public auction. It. is 
“ much in demand on the Malay coast, at Sumatra* Java, and all the 
“ islands towards the east and north, and particularly in China, although 
“ the use thereof is confined to. the lower classes* The effect which it 
“ produces on the. constitution is different, and depends on the quantity 
« that is taken, or on other circumstances. If used with moderation, it 
“ causes a. pleasant yet always somewhat intoxicating sensatww* wfeieh 
“ absorbs all care arid anxiety. If a large quantity is taken, ifcpwoduceaa 

land of madness, of which trip effects are deeadful, ; especially-, wbenithe 
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“ mind is troubled by jealousy, or inflamed with a desire of vengeance ot 
“ other violent passions. At all times it leaves a slow poison, which under- 
“ mines the faculty of the soul and the constitution of the body, and 
“ renders a person unfit for all kind of labour and an image of the brute 
“ creation. The use of opium is so much more dangerous, because a 
“ person who is once addicted to it can never leave it off. To satisfy that 
“ inclination, he will sacrifice every tiling, his own welfare, the subsistence 
“ of his wife and children, and neglect his work. Poverty is the natural 
“ consequence, and then it becomes indifferent to him by what means he 
“ may content his insatiable desire after opium ; so that, at last, he no 
“ longer respects either the property or life of his fellow creature. 

“ If hero wo were to follow the dictates of our own heart only, and 
“ what moral doctrine and humanity prescribe, no law, however severe, 
« could be contrived, which we would not propose, to prevent at least that 
“ in future, no subjects of this Republic, or of the Asiatic possessions of 
“ the state, should be disgraced by trailing in that abominable poison. 
“ Yet we consider this as absolutely impracticable at present with respect 
“ to those places not subject to the state. Opium is one of the most 
“ profitable articles of eastern commerce : as such it is considered by our 
“ merchants ; and if the navigation to those parts is opened to them (which 
“ the interest of the state forcibly urges), it is impossible to oppose 
“ trading in the same. In this situation of affairs, therefore, wo are rather 
« to advise, that general leave be given to import opium at Malacca, and 
« to allow the exportation from thence to Borneo and all the eastern parts 
« not in the possession of the state.” 

« Opium,” says Mr. Hogendorp, “ is a slow though certain poison, 
** which the Company, in order to gain money, sells to the poor Javans. 
“ Any one who is once enslaved to it, cannot, it is true, give it up without 
« great difficulty $ and if its use were entirely prohibited, some few per- 
« sons would probably die for want of it, who would otherwise languish 
•* on, a; little longer : but how many would by that means be saved for 
« tbe future. Most of' the crimes, particularly murders, that are now 
" committed, may be imputed to opium as the original cause. 

« Large sums of money are every year carried out of the country in 
" exchange for it» and enrich our competitors, the English. Much of it 
« is smuggled into thei interior, which adds to the evil. In short, the 
" trade in opium is one of the most injurious, and most shameful things 
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“ which disgrace the present government of India. It is therefore neces- 
“ sary at once, and entirely, to abolish the trade and importation of opium, 
“ and to prohibit the same, under the severest penalties that the law 
« permits, since it is a poison. The smuggling of it will then become 
« almost impracticable, and the health, and even the lives of thousands, 
“ will be preserved. The money alone which will remain in the country 
“ in lieu of it, is more valuable as being in circulation, than the profit 
“ which the Company now -derives from the sale of it. 

“ This measure will excite no discontent among the Javans, for the 
“ princes anti regents, with very few exceptions, do not consume any 
« opium, but, as well as the most respectable of their subjects, look upon. 
“ it as disgraceful. The use of opium is even adduced as an accusation, of 
“ bad conduct, and considered as sufficient cause for the removal or banish? 
“ ment of a petty chief.” 

P 
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CHAPTER III. 

Importance qf Agriculture to Java.— Soil.— Slate of the Peasantry.— Price of 
Rice.— Subsistence of the Peasantry.— Dwelling.— Agricultural Stock.— 
Implements of Farming.— Seasons.— Different Kinds of Land.— Rice Culti- 
vation.— Maize, 8$c. — Sugar.— Coffee. — Pepper.— Indigo.— Colton To- 
bacco — Tenure of landed Property. 

5BK* The island of Java is a great agricultural country; its soil is the grand 
Java * source of its -wealth. In its cultivation the inhabitants exert their chief 

industry, and upon its produce they rely, not only for their subsistence, 
but the few articles of foreign luxury or convenience which they purchase. 
The Javans are a nation of husbandmen, and exhibit that simple structure 
of society incident to such a stage of its progress. To the crop the me- 
chanic looks immediately for his wages, the soldier for his pay, the magis- 
trate for his salary, the priest for his stipend ( otjdkal ), and the government 
for its tribute. The wealth of a province or village is measured, by the 
extent and fertility of its land, its facilities for rice irrigation, and the 
number of its buffaloes. 

When government wishes to raise supplies from particular districts, it 
does not enquire how many rupees or dollars it can yield in taxes, but what 
contribution of rice or maize it can furnish, and the impost is assessed 
accordingly : the officer of revenue becomes a surveyor of land or a mea- 
surer of produce, and the fruits of the harvest are brought immediately 
into the ways and means of the treasury. When a chief gives his assistance 
in the police or the magistracy, he is paid by so much village land, or the 
rent of so much land realized in produce ; and a native prince has no other 
means of pensioning a favourite or rewarding a useful servant. « Be it 
“ fendwn to the high officers of my palace, to my Bopdtis (regents), and to 
“ my Mdnkis (petite fibhksse)f says a Javan patent of nobility granted by 
Sultan Hcmidnglm Diana, ei that I have given this letter to my ’servant to 
“ raise him from the earth, bestowing upon him, for his subsistence, lends 
v ‘; ' « to 
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“ to the amount of eleven hundred chachas, the labour of eleven hundred 
“ men.” By the population returns, and by the number of leases granted 
under the late settlement, it appears, that sometimes there is not more 
than a tenth part of the inhabitants employed in any other branch of industry. 

Out of a population of 213,268 in the Pricing* cn regencies, 209,125 are 
stated as employed in agriculture. In Surabaya , the proportion of house- 
holders who are cultivators, is to the rest of the inhabitants as 32,018 to 0 34 $ 
in Semdrang , as 58,200 to 21,401 ; in Rembang it is as 103,230 to 55,300 ; 
and in other districts there are considerable variations : but it rarely happens, 
that the people employed in trade, in manufactures, in handicrafts, or other 
avocations, amount to a half of those engaged in agriculture, ora third of the 
whole population. The proportion, on an average, may be stated as three 
and a half or four to one. In England, it is well known, the ratio is reversed, 
its agricultural population being to its general population as one to three or 
two and a half. By the surveys lately made under the orders of the British 
government, we are enabled to describe the processes of Javan agriculture, 
and to state its results with more accuracy and in greater detail, than can 
be attained on many subjects of superior public interest. If we avail our- 
selves of these means prettly largely, it is not so much in the hope of 
increasing the stock of agricultural knowledge, as of assisting the reader to 
form an estimate of the character, habits, wonts, and resources of the Javan. 

The soil of Java, though in many parts much neglected, is remarkable Son, 
for the abundance and variety of its productions. With very little care or 
exertion on the part of the cultivator, it yields all that the wants of the 
island demand, and is capable of supplying resources far above any thing 
that the indolence or ignorance of the people, either oppressed under the 
despotism of their own sovereigns, or harrassed by the rapacity of 
strangers, have yet permitted them to enjoy. Lying under a tropical sun, 
it produces, as before observed, all the fruits of a tropical climate ; while, 
in many districts, its mountains and eminences make up for the difference 
of latitude, and give it, though only a few degrees from the line, all the 
advantages of temperate regions. The bdmbu, the cocoa-nut tree, the 
sugar-cane, the cotton tree, and the coffee plant, here flourish in the 
greatest luxuriance, and yield products of the best quality. Rice, the 
great staple of subsistence, covers the Blopes of mountains and the low flplds, 
and gives a return of thirty, forty, or fifty fold ; while maize, or 
and rye, and the other plants of Europe, may becultivatod to advantage on 
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high and inland situations. Such is the fertility of the soil, that in some 
places after yielding two, and sometimes three crops in the year, i • im! 
necessary even to change the culture. Water, which is so much wan; ■ • ’ 
which is seldom found in requisite abundance in tropical regions, here . - 

in the greatest plenty. The cultivator who has prepared his sdrvah, or ri ,v 
field, within its reach, diverts part of it from its channel, spreads it out into 
numerous canals of irrigation, and thus procures from it, under a scorching 
sun, the verdure of the rainy season, and in due time a plentiful ha/vo-L 
Nothing can be conceived more beautiful to the eye, or more grafilyimr ?'> 
the imagination, than the prospect of the rich variety of hill aim .if 
rice plantations and fruit trees or forests, of natural streams and urinriui 
currents, which presents itself to the eye in several of the and 

middle provinces, at some distance from the coast. In some parts of 
Kedu, Banymnds, Son&rang , Pasdruau, and Malang, it is difficult to say 
whether the admirer of landscape, or the cultivator of the ground, will ho 
most gratified by the view. The whole country, as seen from mountains of 
considerable elevation, appears a rich, diversified, and well watered garden, 
animated with villages, interspersed with the most luxuriant fields, and 
covered with the freshest verdure. 

Overfar the greater part, seven-eighths of the island, the soil is either en- 
tirely neglected or badly cultivated, and the population scanty. It is by the 
produce of the remaining eighth that the whole of the nation is supported; 
and it is probable that, if it were all under cultivation, no area of land of 
tire same extent, in any other quarter of the globe, could exceed it, either 
in quantity, variety, or value of its vegetable productions. The kind of 
husbandry in different districts (as shall bo mentioned afterwards more par- 
ticularly) depends upon the nature and elevation of the ground, and the 
facilities for natural or artificial irrigation. The best lands are those situated 
in the vallies of the higher districts, or on the slopes of mountains, and on 
the plains stretching from them, as such lands arc continually enriched with 
accessions of new earth washed down from the hills by the periodical rains, 
^he poorest soil is that found on the ranges of low hills, termed kendang, 
extending along many districts, and particularly in the southern division of 
the Wand ; but in no part is it so sterile or ungrateful, as not to afford a 
liberal return, for thefabour bestowed upon its cultivation, especially if a 
supply of water can bejby any means directed upon it. 

, ■ • . , But 
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But when nature does much for a country, its inhabitants are sometimes state of tu«i 
contented to do little, and, satisfied with its common gifts, neglect to peasantiy ’ 
improve them into the means of dignity or comfort. The peasantry of Java, 
easily procuring the necessaries of life, seldom aim at improvement of their 
condition. Rice is the principal food of all classes of the people, and the 
great staple of their agriculture. Of this necessary article, it is calculated 
that a labourer can, in ordinary circumstances, earn from four to five kalis 
a dayj and a kali being equivalent to one pound and a quarter avoirdupois, 
is reckoned a sufficient allowance for the daily subsistence of an adult in 
these regions. The labour of the women on Java is estimated almost as 
highly as that of the men, and thus a married couple can maintain eight 
or ten persons ; and as a family seldom exceeds half that number, they 
have commonly half of their earnings applicable for the purchase of little 
comforts, ior implements of agriculture, for clothing and lodging. The two 
last articles cannot be expensive in a country where the children generally go 
naked, and where the simplest structure possible is sufficient to afford the 
requisite protection against the elements. 

The price of rice, which thus becomes of importance to the labourer, Price of rkc - 
varies in different parts of the island, according to the fertility of the 
district where it it produced, its situation with regard to a market, or its 
distance from one of the numerous provincial capitals. As the means of 
transport, by which the abundance of one district might be conveyed to 
supply the deficiencies of another, and to equalize the distribution of the 
general stock, are few and laborious, this variation of price is sometimes 
very considerable: even in the same district there are great variations, 
according to the nature of the crop, tn the Native Provinces, a pikul 
( weighing 133| lbs. English ) sometimes sells below the fourth part 
of a Spanish dollar, and at other times for more than two Spanish dollars j 
but in common years, and at an average over the whole island, including 
the capital, the estimate may be taken at thirty Spanish dollars the koyan 
of thirty pi/culs, or three thousand Mffe. Ak&liof rice, according to this 
estimate, may be sold to the consumer, after allowing a sufficient profit to 
the retail* merchant, for much less than a penny. 

But though the price of this common article of subsistence may be of 
some consequence to the Javan labourer, when he wants to make any pur- * 

chase with his surplus portion, he is rendered independent of theflnctaa- 
tionsof the market for his necessary fpod, by the mode in which he procures 
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it. He is generally the cultivator of the soil $ and while he admits that 
law of custom, which assigns to the superior a certain share of the produce, 
he claims an equal right himself to the remainder, which is generally suffi- 
cient to support himself and his family : and he sometimes finds in this law 
of custom, sanctioned by the interest of both parties,, a security in the pos- 
session of his lands, and a barrier against the arbitrary exactions of liis 
chief, which could scarcely be expected under the capricious despotism of a 
Mahometan government. In addition to this reserved share, he raises on 
his own account, if he is industrious, within what may be termed the cottage 
fa rm, all the vegetables, fruit, and poultry requisite for his own consump- 
tion. His wife invariably manufactures the slight articles of clothing, 
which, in such a climate, the common people are in the habit of wearing. 
What can be spared of the fruits of their joint industry, from the supply 
of their immediate wants, is carried to market, and exchanged for a little 
salt fish, dried meat, or for other trifling comforts, hoarded as a store for 
the purchase of an ox or a buffalo, or expended in procuring materials 
for repairing the hut and mending the implements of husbandry. 

Agricultural The farming stock of the cultivator is as limited as his wants arc few 

siocs * and his cottage inartificial : it usually consists of a pair of buffaloes or 
oxen, and a few rude implements of husbandry. There is a small propor- 
tion of sheep and goats on the island ; but, with the exception of poultry, 
no kind of live stock is reared exclusively cither for the butcher or the 
dairy. By the returns made in 1813 of the stock and cattle of the pro- 
vinces under the British government, containing a population of nearly two 
millions and a half, it was found that there were only about five thousand 
sheep and twenty-four thousand goats. The number of buffaloes, by the 
same return, and in the same space, was stated at 402,054, and of oxen at 
122,691. Horses abound in the island, but are principally employed about 
the capitals, and not in husbandry, further than in the transport of produce 
from one district to another, 

Buflkio. The buffalo and ox are used for ploughing. The former is of a smaller 
stee than the buffalo of Sumatra andthe peninsula, though larger than that 
of Bengal and of the islands lying eastward of Java. It is a strong trac- 
table animal, Capable of long and continued exertion, but it cannot bear 
the heit of the mid-day sun. It is shy of Europeans, hut submits to be 
managed b£ the smallest child of the family in which it » domesticated. 
The buffalo is either black or white* the forme* is larger and generally 
■ ■ 1 considered 
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considered superior. In the Sunda, or western and mountainous districts, 
nine out of ten are white, which is not at all the case in the low countries ; 
no essential difference in the breed lias been discovered to be connected 
with this remarkable distinction of colour. The usual price of a buffalo 
in the western districts is about twenty-four rupees for the black, and 
twenty rupees for the white ; in the eastern districts the price varies from 
twelve to sixteen rupees. The Sunda term for a buflalo is in folding ; the 
Javan, maim and Mbo : and in compliment to Latean, the prince who is 
supposed to have introduced cultivation into the Sfoida districts, that prince 
and his successors on the Sunda throne are distinguished by the appellation 
Mrhxding or Maim. The name of the individual sovereigns enters into a 
compound with these general terms for the dynasty, and they are called 
Mdisa-laUan, MUnding-sdri, and so of others. 

The ox of Java derives his origin from the Indian breed. Two varieties 
are common : that which is called the Javan ox has considerably degene- 
rated ; the other, which is termed the Bengal or Surat ox, is distinguished 
by a lump on the shoulder, and retains in his superior strength other traces 
of his origin. The bull after castration is used as a beast of burden, for 
the draught, and sometimes for the stall. Cows are chiefly employed in 
husbandry, and are particularly useful to the poorer class ; but in the mwah 
and the extensive inundated plantations of the low districts of the island, 
the superior bulk and strength of the buffalo is almost indispensable. 
Eastward of Pasuruan, however, the lands are ploughed by oxen and 
cows exclusively. The wild breed, termed Hnteng, is found principally in 
the forests of that quarter and in Bali, although it occurs also in other 
parts ; a remarkable change takes place in the appearance of this animal after 
castration, the colour in a few months invariably becoming red. 

The bows on Java, as well as throughout the Archipelago, remarkably 
degenerate from those properties, for which, in o state of domestication, 
they are chiefly prized in other quarters of the world* and afford little or no 
milk beyond what is barely sufficient for the nourishment of the calf: but 
the draught ox does not partake of a similar change, and in the central and 
eastern districts, particularly where the pasture is good, becomes a strong 
active animal. The degenerate domestic cows are sometimes driven into 
the forests, to couple with the wild banting, for the sake of improving 
the breed. A single pair' of oxeo, or buffaloes, is found suffici«mt v ^i-4he' : 
yoke both harrowyand these &rm by ;^.,k#«v.b»08t 
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expensive part of the cultivator’s stock. The price of a draught ox, in 
the central and eastern districts, in which they are more generally used 
in agriculture, varies from eight to sixteen rupees, or from twenty to forty 
shillings English, and a cow may be purchased for about the same price. 
Either from the luxuriance of the pasture, the greater care of the husband- 
man, or a more equal climate, both the buffalo and the ox are usually iu 
better condition on Java than in many parts of India: indeed, those 
miserable half-starved looking animals, with which some of the provinces 
of Bengal abound, are never seen in this island, except, perhaps, occa- 
sionally, in some of the few herds belonging to Europeans, in the vicinity 
of Batavia. 


Buffaloes, however, more than other domestic animals, are subject to an 
epidemic disease, the symptoms and nature of which have not been hitherto 
carefully noted, or satisfactorily explained. It prevails throughout the whole 
island, and generally re-appears after an interval of three, four, or five 
years : it makes great ravages in the stock of the peasantry, and is checked 
in its progress by no remedies which have hitherto been discovered or 
applied : it is of an infectious nature, and excites great alarm when it 
appears : it bears different names in different parts of the island. As the 
bull and cow are not liable to this disease ; and as, in addition to this 
advantage, they are less expensive in their original purchase, they are 
preferred by many of the natives. 

For draught, the buffalo and cow are employed} and for burden, the 
horse (particularly mares) and the ox. In level districts, and in good 
roads, the use of the latter is preferred. The usual burden of a horse is 
rather less than three hundred weight, and that of an ox rather more than 
four } but in mountainous districts, and where the roads are neglected, one 
half of this weight is considered as a sufficient, if not an excessive load. , 

The comparatively higher price of cattle oh Java than in Bengal has 
been accounted for from the demand for theta as food, and the absence of 


extensive commons on which to feed them, 
of . When implements of husbandry are mentioned in British agriculture, 
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tiou. He could form no idea of the fabrication or advantages of our different 
kinds of ploughs ; of our swing ploughs, our wheel ploughs, and our two- 
furrow ploughs; of our grubbers, cultivators, and other instruments for 
pulverizing the soil ; of our threshing and winnowing machines, and other 
inventions. A plough of the simplest construction, a harrow, or rather rake, 
and sometimes a roller, with a pdchid , or hoe, which answers the purpose 
of a spade ; an drit, which serves as a knife or small hatchet ; and the tint 
ani, a peculiar , instrument used by the reapers, are all the implements 
employed by him in husbandry ;* and the total cost of the whole does not 
exceed three or four rupees, or from seven to ten shillings. 

The plough (waluhij, in general use for the irrigated land* consists of 
three parts, the body, beam, and handle. It is generally made of teak 
wood, where that material can be provided, or otherwise of the most du- 
rable that can be found : the yoke only is of bambu. Simple as it is, it 
appears, botli in its construction and durability, superior to the plough of 
Bengal, as described by Mr. Colebrooke, from which it differs, m having 
a board cut out of the piece which forms the body, for throwing the earth 
aside. The point of the body, or sock, is tipped with iron, which in some 
districts is cast for the purpose. There is another kind, of more simple construc- 
tion, in use for dry and mountain cultivation : tills is termed brdjul, and con- 
sists of but two parts. Both kinds are so light, that, when the ploughman has 
performed his morning’s work, he throws the plough over his shoulder, and 
without feeling any inconvenience or fatigue, returns with it to his cottage. 
For gardens, and for small fields adjoining the villages, the small luku china 
or Cliinese plough, is used with one buffalo : the cost for a good plough 
seldom exceeds a rupee and a half. The harrow (jgdru), which is rather a 
large rake having only a single rough row of teeth, costs about the same sum, 
and is in like manner made of teak where procurable; except the handle* 


beam, and yoke, which are of hAmbu, When used, the person who guides 
it generally .sits it the neces^ry: pressure, forlevelling or 
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rupee. The aril, or weeding knife, costs about eight pence ; and the mi 
dm, with which the grain is reaped, about three pence. The latter is a small 
instrument of peculiar shape. The reaper holds it in a particular manner, 
and crops off with it each separate ear, along with a few inches of the straw. 
This mode of reaping has been immemorially practised and is universally 
followed. Some of the most intelligent people being questioned respecting 
the origin of this operose process answered, that it was reported to have 
been established in ancient times as a sHdrnat, or grateful acknowledgment 
for an abundant harvest j that when his field was covered with the bounty 
of Ceres, no reaper could refuse her this acknowledgment ; and that the 
relifious discharge of this obligation was guarded by the belief, that if he 
ceased to offer this tribute of his labour at the season of harvest, the field 
•would not continue to yield him the same abundant return. 

The lands are ploughed, harrowed, and weeded by the men, who also 
conduct the whole process of irrigation j but the labour of transplanting, 
reaping, and (where cattle are not used for the purpose) of transporting the 
different crops from the field to the village, or from the village to the 
market, devolves upon the women. 

Smiths. . Besides the two general divisions of the year, marked out by nature in 
the great changesof the earth and the atmosphere, there are other periodical 
distinctions, depending on less obvious or more irregular phenomena. These 
variations have been ascertained by a reference to the course of the heavenly 
bodies, or the calculations of the tvti/eu, which are described in another part 
of this work. It is the office of the village priest to keep this reckoning, 
and to apprize the cultivators when the term approaches for the commence- 
ment of the different operations of husbandry. Of these minor seasons of 
the year, the first, commencing after the rice harvest which falls in August 
or September, lasts forty-one days* During this season, the leaves fall from 
the trees, vegetation is interrupted, and the only field labour performed is 
the burning of grass and vegetables, as a preparation of the legal or gagas* 
In the second season, which lasts twenty-five days, vegetation again resumes 
its vigour. The third, winch lasts twenty-four days, is considered the most 
pWfer for planting sweet potatoes, yams, and such, other vegetables as 
' - ua^ly .;.fot*te,^thiB iaeooad orop $>, the wild flowers of the forest are now, in 
blossom, ahd , the ,-3>eriq$- of wfaat is teaamed dry cultivation commences* 
The fourths is the natural 

pairing of wild animals; high winds »ow prevail, the rains descend, and 
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of a small embankment of' about a foot in height. On the slopes of 
the mountains, where this mode of cultivation is chiefly found, these fields 
are carried gradually above each other in so many terraces, for the purpose 
of irrigation, the water admitted in the upper terrace inundating each of 
them in its descent. The legal lands are appropriated to the culture of 
less important crops, such as the mountain rice, Indian corn, &c. 

The vast superiority of the sc'woah, or wet cultivation, over that of legal, 
or dry, is shewn in their relative produce, and may be still further illus- 
trated by a comparison of the rents which the two descriptions of land are 
calculated to afford. The quantity of legal land, or land fit for maize, as 
compared with that of sdwah land, varies in different districts. In Cherihon , 
the tegal land, by the late survey, amounted only to 2,511, while the mwah 
exceeded 16,000. In Tegal the proportions were even more widely varied, 
the number of jtmgs of the former to the latter being as 891 to 1 1,44*5. 
In Surabaya they were as 1,356 to 17,397 ; in Kedu and Besii/ci they were 
nearly equal, being respectively as 8,295 to 10,757, and as 6,369 to 7,862. 

The succession of crops, next to the facility of irrigation, depends upon 
the quality of the soil, which in the native provinces is divided by the cul- 
tivators into three principal kinds, tana Iddu, tana limehad, and tdm pdsir. 
The* first is the best, consisting of rich vegetable mould, and a certain pro- 
portion of sand, and exists chiefly near the banks of large rivers; the 
second is almost pure clay, and is found in the central plains ; and the third 
is alluvial, and covers the maritime districts. The term pddas paring is 
applied to the oblique tracts enriched with a fertile mould, which form the 
acclivities of hills, • and from which the water readily disappears. Tdm 
Iddu will bear a constant succession of crops. Tdna Unchad yields only a 
single annual crop of rice : during the rainy season the soil constitutes a 
stiff mud, in which the plants find the lequisite moisture and display all their 
luxuriance; when it is afterwards exposed to the rays of the sun, it bursts 
into extensive fissures, which admitting the scorching heat by which they 
were produced, become detrimental to every species of vegetation. 

Besides the annual crop of rice which is raised on the sdwah lands, a variety 
of plants are raised upon them as a second or light cTop within the same year. 

■ Among these-are several species of Mekong or bean, the cotton plant, the 
indigo; and a .variety of cucumbers, &c. But the more generally aseful 
and profitable 'vegetables require nearly the same 'period as the ric*,' and 
only yield their increase once in a season ; they mostly grow in sitiiattops, 
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on which the supply of water can be regulated, and a continued inundation 
prevented. Among the most important are the glide, Mekong penden , or 
hdchang china, ledchang iju, Icedcle , jdgung or Indian corn, jdgung ckdntel, 
jdwa-xmU, jdli, xeijen, jdralc or palma christi, terong, and kenlangjdwa. 

In tegal lands of high situations a particular method of planting is some- 
times practiced, which produces a result similar to a succession of crops. 

Together with the rice are deposited the seeds of other vegetables, which 
arrive to maturity at different periods, chiefly after the rice harvest. The 
most common and useful among these is cotton ; and, in some tracts, great 
quantities of this valuable product is thus obtained, without any exclusive 
allotment of the soil. Next to this are various leguminous and other plants, 
which do not interfere with the rice. No less than six or eight hinds of 
vegetables are sometimes in this manner seen to shoot up promiscuously in. 
a single field. 

llice, however, as has been repeatedly observed, is the grand staple of nice cuitfoa- 
Javan, as well as Indian cultivation, and to this every other species of hus- 
bandry is subordinate. The adjacent islands and states of Sumatra, Ma- 
lacca, Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas, have always in a great measure 
depended on the Javan cultivator for their supply, and the Dutch were in 
the habit of transporting an annual quantity of between six and eight 
thousand tons to Ceylon, to Coromandel, to the Cape, and their other 
settlements. Even at the low rate at which it generally sells, a revenue of 
near four millions of rupees, or about half a million sterling, has been esti- 
mated as the government portion of its annual produce. 

According to the modes of cultivation by which it has been reared, this 
grain is called pari sdwah, or pdri gaga ; corresponding, with some except 
tions, to the pddi sdwah and pddi ladang of Sumatra. In the western, and 
particularly the Sunda districts, the term gdga is changedfor tipar, the 
term gdga, in these districts, being only occasionally applied to the grain 
which is cultivated on newly cleared mountainous spots. 

The low land and the mountain ripe, or more correctly speaking, the rice 
raised in dry lands and the riee raised in- lands subjected to inundation, are 
varieties of the same species (the oriaa sativa of Linnaeus) although both of 
them are permanent : but the rice planted on the mountainous or dry ground 
'does not thrive on irrigated lands j . nor, on the contrary, does the adaw&riee 
succeed on latads beyond the reaeh of irrigarion. The mountain xice ■ 

posed to content itarth^same rboifc mare- nourishment than thootfee^f illfe 
■' ; ■ , more 
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more palatable ; but its use is limited to the less populous districts of the 
island, the greater proportion of the inhabitants depending exclusively on 
the produce of the sawahs, or wet cultivation, for their support. 

Stavorinus asserts, that the mountain rice is not so good as that of the 
low lands. Mr. Marsdeu informs us, on the contrary, that the former 
brings the higher price, and is considered of superior quality, being whiter, 
heartier, and better flavoured grain, keeping better, and increasing more 
in boiling. “ The rice of the low lands,” he says, “ is more prolific from 
“ the seed, and subject to less risk in the culture ; and on these accounts, 
** rather than from its superior quality, is in more common use than the 
“ former.” In general, the weightiest and whitest grain is preferred } a 
preference mentioned by Bontius, who includes in the character of the best 
rice its whiteness, its clearness of colour, and its preponderating weight, 
bulk for bulk. Dr. Horsfield conceives that Stavorinus formed his opinion 
in the low northern maritime districts of Java, and Mr. Marsden from a 
more extensive observation. Many intelligent natives state, that they 
prefer the mountain rice when they can procure it, on account of its white- 
ness, strength, and flavour $ and that they are only limited in its use, by 
the impossibility of raising as much of it as can satisfy the general demand, 
all the mountain or dry rice not being sufficient to feed onc-tenth of the 
population. In less populous countries, as in many parts of Sumatra, the 
inhabitants can easily subsist the whole of their numbers exclusively on 
mountain rice, or that produced on Iddangs, which are fields reclaimed 
from, ancient forests for the first time, and from which only one crop is 
demanded. The grain here, as in the mountain rice of Java, is highly 
flavoured and nutritions,} but in countries where rite population is crowded, 
where a scanty crop will not suffice, and where a continued supply of new 
land cannot be obtained, the peasantry must apply their labour to such 
grounds as admit of uninterrupted cultivation, and renew their annual 
fertility by periodical inundations, even although the produce is not so 
highly prized. 

the samks of Java the fields are previously ploughed, inundated, and 
Jabouced by .animals and hoeing, until the .mould is converted into a serai- 
fluid mire < #ny tbeaare oonaidered.flt to receive .the .young 'plants. . No 
manure is aver .tyfafakme by some writos^eqp. 

.posed to be used for this purpose generally, are miy mplo^a$ m:the 
gardens about Batavia. One of tha ohief icharactoristios .the soil 
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Java, is an exemption from the necessity of requiring manure : on the 
saxi'ah lands, the annual inundation of the land is sufficient to renovate its 
vigour and to permit constant cropping for a succession of years, without 
any observable impoverishment. 

In the cultivation of the sdwahs, the plants are uniformly transplanted or 
removed from their first situation. In those of legal or gaga , they grow to 
maturity on the same spot where the seed was originally deposited, whether 
this be on high mountainous districts, or on low lauds, the distinction of 
saxvak and gaga depending exclusively not upon the situation of the field, 
but in the mode of culture, whether wet or dry. 

In raising rice in the sdwahs, inundation is indispensible till it is nearly 
ripe. The seed is first sown on a bed prepared for the purpose, about one 
month before the season for transplanting it, and the plant is during that 
time termed bibit. Two methods are in use. According to the first, called 
uril, the ears of pari are carefully disposed on the soft mud of the seed 
bed ; in the second, called ng’eber, the separated seeds arc thrown after 
the manner of broadcast in Europe. In by far the greatest portions of the 
island, the ground is prepared, the seed sown, and the plant removed, 
during the course of the rainy season, or between the months of November 
and March. In situations where a constant supply of water can be obtained 
from springs, rivulets, or rivers, two crops are produced in the course of 
twelve or fourteen mouths $ but the advantage of double cropping, which 
exhausts the soil without allowing it time to recover, has been considered as 
very questionable. If in some situations commanding a supply of water, the 
earth is allowed to rest after the preceding harvest, during the latter end of 
the rainy season, and the transplantation made in the months of June and 
July, it generally yields more profitable crops than the common method of 
working the sdwak. This, which is termed gadu by the natives, has been 
recommended by the experience of European planters. 

Irrigation is exclusively effected by conducting the water of rivers and 
rivulets from the more or less elevated spots in the vicinity, and in this 
respect, differs materially ia fts prooe^ fbswm tbat ef (Bengal, for although 
considerable tabojar and ■: ingenuity are exercised m detaining, regulating, 
and distributing the supply, by means of dams, called banding am, no 
machinery whatever is in raising water for agricultural purposes in 

«D|r part -s, wJrV.v , h. . *.***..,*)•. 
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The rice grown on satsahs, is of two kinds, pdri genja and pari ddiam. 
In the former, the harvest takes place four months after the transplantation ; 
in the latter, six months. Pari genja having the advantage of a quicker 
growth, is therefore often planted when the rainy season is far advanced. 
Pdri ddiam is more prolific, and yields a grain of superior quality, com- 
prizing those varieties in which the ears are longer and more compound. 
The varieties of each kind are distinct and permanent. 

The subvarieties are very numerous, amounting, with those of Mian, to 
more than a hundred. Kctan is a distinct variety, with very glutinous seeds, 
seldom employed as an article of food, except in confections, cakes, and 
the like. Of the varieties of the pdri gcnslia, mentik and anchar bdnlap are 
preferred. Of the pdri ddiam, those of krcntdlan and sdka ndndi are most 
esteemed, being remarkably well flavoured and fit for keeping. S’ldmat 
jaswa yields also rice of good quality. The bearded kinds of pdri are 
always preferred for keeping, as the grains do not readily fall oft’. Near 
Sura-Mrta, the principal native capital, close to the site of the former 
capital Kerla-sdra, there is a peculiar tract inundated by water from a 
fountain at Ping’g'mg, which is said to produce a grain of very superior 
flavour, from which the table of the Susuhunan is supplied. Suita ndndi is 
the kind uniformly preferred for these plantations. 

For pdri gaga, whether in high or low situations, the ground is pre- 
pared by ploughing and harrowing, and the seed is planted after the 
manner called setting in some parts of England. The holes are made by 
pointed sticks, called ponchos, and into each hole two seeds are thrown. 
Only careless husbandmen, or those who cannot procure the requisite 
assistance in their labour, sow by broadcast. In high situations the earth is 
prepared before the rains commence : the seed is sown in the months of 
September or October, and the harvest takes place in January and February 
following. Gdgas of low situations are planted about a month after the 
harvest of the sdwah is got in, and frequently receive temporary supplies of 
water from a neighbouring rivulet. In high situations, to which water 
tsaimot be carried, they are sufficiently moistened by the first rains of the 
season. During their growth, they receive several hoeings from the careful 

■ As the grain ^ripens, anelemted abed is frequently erected ( in the , centre 
of a plantation, within which a child on the watch touches, from.timeto 
tube* a series of cords extending flora the shed to the extremities of the 
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field, like the radii of a circle, and by this cheap contrivance, and an 
occasional shout, prevents the ravages of birds, which would otherwise 
prove highly injurious to the crops. These little elevated sheds in the inte- 
rior, and particularly in the district of Bdnyumds, are very neatly con- 
structed of matting. 

The reapers arc uniformly paid, by receiving a portion of the crop 
which they have reaped : this varies in different parts of the island, from 
the sixth to the eighth part, depending on the abundance or scarcity of 
hands ; when the harvest is general through a district, one-fifth or one- 
fourth is demanded by the reaper. In opposition to so exorbitant a claim, 
the influence of the great is sometimes exerted, and the labourer is obliged 
to be content with a tenth or a twelfth. 

The grain is separated from the husk by pounding several times repeated. 

The first operation is generally performed in wooden troughs, in the villages 
near which it grows, and before it is brought to market.* The pdri being 
thus converted into bras or rice, afterwards receives repeated poundings, 
according to the condition or taste of the consumer. 

With the exception of the rice raised in sdwahs, all other produce is Muite. 
cultivated on dry grounds, either on the sdtaah fields during the dry season, 
or on legal land, at all times exclusively appropriated to dry cultivation. 

The principal article next to rice, as affording food to man, is maize or 
Indian corn, termed jdgung. It is general in every district of Java, but is 
more particularly an object of attention on Maddra, where, for want of 
mountain streams, the lands do not in general admit of irrigation. In the 
more populous parts of Java, likewise, where the sawahs do not afford a 
sufficient supply of rice, the inhabitants have lately lmd recourse to the 
cultivation of maize. It is now rapidly increasing in those low range® , of 
hills, which, on account of the poverty of the soil, had hitherto, been 
neglected, and is becoming more and more a favourite article of food. . In 
the more eastern districts, it is procured from the inhabitants of Maddra in 
exchange for rice. It is generally .routed in the ear, and in that state is 
exposed while hot for public sale* -but it, is never reduced to flour, or 
it#t4 fbrmf considerable time. . x , -■ * .. ' 

The xta vmxe, or commonjdgimg, is a hardy plant, and grows! ;on any 
soil. In common' with every other production of Java it thrives then® 
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most luxuriantly ; nor is there any reason to believe, that the Javan soil is 
less adapted to it than that of Spanish America, where Humboldt estimates 
its produce at a hundred and fifty fold. It is planted in fertile low lands in 
rotation with rice, and in high situations without intercession, often forming 
in the l atter the chief, if not the only support of the inhabitants. There 
are three different kinds, distinguished from each other by their respective 
periods of ripening. The first kind requires seven months, and is a large 
rich grain ; the second takes only three, and is of inferior quality ; and the 
third, which seems valuable only on account of its rapid growth, ripens 
in forty days, but has. a poor small grain. They may be planted at all 
seasons of the year ; and of the two inferior kinds, several crops are often 
raised from the same ground within the year. 

Of other cerealia, the jdgung chdntel is raised very partially in particular 
districts, at no great distance from the capitals of the interior, and mostly 
for the purpose of preparing from it, by fermentation, a liquor sometimes 
drunk by the natives } as a general article of food it cannot be enume- 
rated^ Thejdwa-wut and jdU are still more confined in their use ; although 
the natives have a tradition, that on the first arrival of the Indian colonists 
on Java, the former was the only grain found on the island : it yields a 
pleasant pulp, and is made into several articles of confectionary. As a 
principal article of food, or a substitute for rice, Indian corn can alone be 
considered. 

In times of scarcity, the natives make use of various kinds of the plain- 
tain (rnusd), also the yam (ubi of the Malays, and wwi of the Javans), the 
sweet potatoe, katdlo (convolvulus batatas), the varieties of which are des* 
cribed in one of the early volumes of the Batavian Transactions, and a 
number of leguminous vegetables, the various kinds of beans ( Jcdchang), toge- 
ther with a species of grass with minute yellow seeds, called tuton, which 
in ancient times is said to have formed a principal article of food, and the 
dried leaves of some other plants $ but, happily, these times seldom occur, 
and the use of the jdgung chdntel and jdm-wdl, as well as of the various 
foots and leguminous vegetables to which I have alluded, is too limited to 
produce any sensible effects on the inhabitants. Those natives who make 
use of the Indian com exclusively, inhabit the highest districts, where the 
purity of the simcspheiPfe counteracts any injury which their health might, 
otherwise suStain fic'din the want of rice. 

" |,V ' ' ■*' '■ '' f ' ■' •*.* 1 '' c ' 1 ■ ' From 
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From the tiren (sagurus rumphii), which grows abundantly in many parts tub arcn-uec. 
of Java, a substance is prepared, similar in all respects to the true sago of 
the Eastern Islands. It is particularly useful in times of scarcity, when 
large numbers of these valuable trees are felled, for the purpose of collecting 
the pith. The sap yields an excellent sugar of a dark colour, in common 
use with the natives. The wine or timak (toddy) prepared from it is 
superior to that obtained from most other palms. 

A very agreeable pulp is prepared from the pith of this tree, pounded with 
water, and exposed one night to spontaneous evaporation : it is eaten with palm 
sugar, and found by no means unpleasant by Europeans. The tuberous 
roots of a species of cucurma, thw Uvwak, grated and infused in water, 
yields a similar pulp. Both are denominated pdti, and daily offered for sale 
along the roads and in the interior. 

All the varieties of the cocoa-nut tree, noticed on Sumatra, are to be Cocoa-nut. 
found on Java, where its quicker and more luxuriant growth is accounted 
for by the superiority of soil. The principal varieties of the cocoa-nut are 
enumerated in one of the early volumes of the Batavian Transactions. 

Of the oil-giving plants there are many. The fokhang "bring of the 
Malay countries, or, as it is indifferently termed by the Javans, kachang 
china> penden, or him, is cultivated almost exclusively for the purpose of 
obtaining its oil, near the capitals of the principal districts, both central 
and maritime. It requires a very strong soil for its support, and as the 
cultivation is profitable, the lands which produce it yield high rents. It 
is never employed as an article of food by itself ; but what remains of it 
after the oil is expressed, forms an ingredient for the seasoning of rice, in 
one of the common dishes of the natives. The oil is obtained by grinding 
the seeds between two grooved cylinders, and then separating it either by 
expression or boiling. The former is chiefly used by the Chinese, and 
yields as a refuse the oil-cakes, which I formerly observed were employed 
as manure in some of the gardens near Batavia, Where these cylinders 
are not in use, the Mowing mode is adopted : the nut having been 
taken from the ground, is dried by exposure to the sap for a few dayaj 
after which the kernel is extracted, and reduced, by successive beatings in 
the Javan Umng or mortar, to a grain sufficiently small to pass through a 
sieve; it is then boiled by steam, and having been allowed to cool for 
twenty-four hours, is put into a basket^ and in that state placed 
two oblong planks* which, being, joined together at one e*« 
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forced to meet at the other, on the principle of a lemon-squeezer. The 
oil exuding from the interstices of the basket is caught on an ox’s hide, 
placed below to convey it to an earthen receiver. 

The jarah, or paltna christi, is cultivated in nearly tlie same manner as 
maize, and thrives on similar soils : from this plant is obtained most of the 
oil for burning in lamps. In extracting the oil from this as well as from the 
cocoa-nut, various processes are employed, most of which tend to accelerate 
the rancidity of the oil. A pure cold-drawn oil is not known. In the cocoa- 
nut, if the oil is obtained by expression, the broken nuts from which it is 
made are exposed till putrefaction commences. In other cases they are 
grated, and water being poured upon them, the parts mixed with it form 
sunten, a white milky fluid, which is evaporated till the oil alone remains. 
As this process requires much time and fuel, a more economical method 
is often resorted to : the milky fluid is left exposed for a night, when the 
oily parts rise to the top, and being separated from the water arc purified by 
a very short boiling. 

Rmsar-eam.'. Of the sugar-cane, or according to the native term, tchu (the name by 
which it is designated, not only on Java, but throughout the Archipelago), 
there are several varieties. The dark purple cane, which displays the 
greatest luxuriance, and shoots to the length of ten feet, is the most highly 
prized. By the Javans the sugar-cane is only cultivated to bo eaten in an 
unprepared state, as a nourishing sweetmeat. They are unacquainted with 
any artificial method of expressing from it the saccharine juice, and, con- 
sequently, with the first material part of the process by which it is manu- 
factured into sugar. Satisfied with the nourishment or gratification which 
they procure from the plant as nature presents it, they leave the compli- 
cated process to be conducted exclusively by the Chinese. 

The cane, as in the West Indies, is propagated by cuttings of about a‘ 
foot and a half long, which are inserted in the ground in an upright direct 
tion, previously to the setting in of the rains. The Chinese occasionally 
use oil-cake for enriching the lauds ; but where the plant is only raised 
^• consumption in its fresh state, no manure whatever is thought requisite j 
aw* good soil, without such preparation, will yield three or four crops in 
succession. v 

• The cane is extensively cultivated for the juice in the vicinity of Batavia, 
where there are numerous manufactories, principally owned by the Chinese. 
It is also cultivated 'for this purpose in considerable tracts at Ja/pdra and P«i 

stiruan, 
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sib'uan, and partially in other districts of the eastern provinces, where 
mills are established for expressing it. Previous to the disturbances in 
Cheribon , sugar likewise was manufactured in that district in considerable 
quantities, and furnished an important article of export. 

The coffee-plant, which is only known on Java by its European appella- coffee, 
tion, and its intimate connexion with European despotism, was first intro- 
duced by the Dutch early in the eighteenth century, and has since formed 
one of the articles of their exclusive monopoly. The labour by which it is 
planted, and its produce collected, is included among the oppressions or 
forced services of the natives, and the delivery of it into the government 
stores, among the forced deliveries at inadequate rates. Previously to the 
year 1808 , the cultivation of coffee was principally confined to the Srnda 
districts. There were but comparatively few plantations in the eastern 
districts, and the produce which they were capable of yielding did not 
amount to one-tenth part of the whole ; but;, under the administration of 
Marshal Daendels, this shrub usurped the soil destined for yielding the 
subsistence of the people, every other kind of' cultivation was made sub- 
servient to it, and the withering effects of a government mouopoly extended 
their influence indiscriminately throughout every province of the island. * 

In the Bknda districts, each family was obliged to take care of one thou- 
sand coffee plants } and in the eastern districts, where new and extensive 
plantations were now to be formed, on soils and in situations in many in- 
stances by no means favourable to the cultivation, five hundred plants was 
the prescribed allotment. No negligence could be practised in the execu- 
tion of this duty : the whole operations of planting, cleaning, and col- 
lecting, continued to bo conducted under the immediate superintondance 
of European officers, who selected the spot on which new gardens were to 
be laid out, took care that they were preserved from weeds and rank grass, 
and received the produce into store when gathered. 

A black mould intermixed with sand, is considered the best soil for the 
coffee plant. In selecting a situation for the gardens, tlie steep declivities 
of mountains, where the plant would be endangered either by the too power- 
ful heat of the sun or an entire want of it, or where torrents in ,the rainy 
season might wash away the rich earth necessary for its growth, are avoided. 

The best situation for them is usually considered to be in the vales along the 
foot of the high mountains, or on the gentle declivities of the low rangswelf 
hills, with which the principal mountains are usually skirted }- 
, ■ ' found 
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found that, caeteris paribus, the greater is the elevation of the garden, the 
longer is the period of its productiveness, and the finer is the berry. 

Having selected a proper spot for the garden, the first operation is to 
clear the ground of trees, shrubs, and the rank grass or reeds, the latter of 
which, termed galaga , are often found in these situations, and generally 
indicate a rich soil. In clearing the ground, it is the practise to collect 
together into heaps, and burn the trees, roots, and other rubbish found on 
it, the ashes of which serve to enrich the soil : when the trees are very large, 
the heavy labour of rooting them up is avoided, and the trunks being cut 
about five feet from the ground, are left in that state to rot, and in their 
gradual decay still further to enrich the land. As soon as the ground is thus 
cleared, it is levelled by three or four ploughing® at short intervals, and laid 
out to receive the plants. A fence is planted round them, about twelve 
feet from their outer row, generally pf the jar ah or palma christi, intermixed 
with either the dddap, or the silk cotton tree ; and, in low situations, outside 
of this a ditch is dug to carry off the water. These operations commence in 
August or September, and by the time the ground is in perfect readiness 
for planting, the heavy rains are nearly over. It then only remains to select 
the young plants, and prepare the dddap which is intended to shade them. 

Of the dddap tree there are three kinds ; the scrap, ddri, and ivdru ; but 
the first is preferred on account of the greater shade it affords. It is propa- 
gated by cuttings, and in selecting them for the coffee plantations, care is 
had that they are takeu from trees at least two or three years old, and that 
they be three or four feet long, of which one foot at least must be buried in 
the ground. After the didaps are planted, holes are dug, from a foot and 
a half to two feet deep, for foe reception of the coffee plant, which, is then 
removed from the seed place or nursery* and transplanted into the gardens. 

In coffee gardens of four or five years old, are found quantities of young 
plants, that have sprung up spontaneously from the ripe berries dropping off 
fo® trees, and when these can be obtained about fourteen inches long, of a 
(Strong healthy stem, large leaves, and without branches, they are preferred 
.tp Others; but as foe plants thus procured are seldom found in sufficient 
quantities, nurseries for rearing them sue formed as follows. When the 
berries are alleged to remain on the shrub after maturity, they become black 
and dry: i io,-ftw^fo,foey are plucked, and sown in seed-beds lightly 
covered with ®arib ; t aS' Soon- as, two small leaves appear,, foe plaits' are 
ta^en from foe bed, and fransjduufod, about a foot asunder, under the 

cover 
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ccfver of sheds prepared for that purpose ; in about eighteen months, these 
plants are fit for removing into the garden or plantation where they are 
destined to yield their fruit. In taking the young plant up, the greatest 
care is necessary not to injure the roots, especially the tap root, and with this 
view it is generally removed with as much earth attached to it as possible. 
This precaution has the additional advantage of not too suddenly bringing 
the plant in contact with a new soil. 

The plantations are generally laid out in squares. The distance between 
each plant varies according to the fertility of the soil : in a soil not consi- 
dered fertile, a distance of six feet is preserved, and in each interval is a 
dddap tree for the purpose of affording shade ; but in a rich soil, where the 
plant grows more luxuriantly, fewer dddaps are necessary, and the plants 
are placed at a greater distance from each other. 

On Java a certain degree of shade seems necessary to the health of the cof- 
fee-plant, especially in low situations and during its early age ; and the dddap 
is found better calculated for affording this protection than any other shrub in 
the country. It is a common saying, that where the dddap flourishes, there 
also will flourish the coffee : but they are not always constant or necessary 
companions ; for in high lands many of the most flourishing gardens are to 
be observed with very few dddaps. The coffee tree yields fruit fbr a period 
of twenty years, yet in the low lands it seldom attains a greater age than 
nine or ten years (during six or seven of which only it may be said to bear), 
and the fruit is comparatively large and tasteless. 

About the end of the rainy season, such coffee plants and dddaps as have 
not thriven are replaced by others, and the plantations cleaned : this latter 
operation, in gardens well kept, is generally performed three or four times 
in the year j but the tree is never cut or pruned, and is universally allowed 
to grow in all its native luxuriance. In this state, it often in favoured 
situations attains the height of sixteen feet, and plants of not less than eight 
inches broad have frequently been procured from the trunk; The general 
average produce of a coffee tree is not estimated at much more than a i&dti, 
or a pound said a quarter English, notwithstanding some yield from twenty 
td> tMtifkdtilt. " ’ ' .*{ '• I: 

Ttieire- dftfee toot appear to be any fhied 'or certain season for the coffee to 
arrive at maturity. In the Sdttda districts the gathering usual 
in June or July, and it is hot till April that the whole crop is 
store. The season, however, generally gives what is termed 
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of which the first is but small, the second the most abundant, and the third, 
being what is left to ripen, may be considered rather as a gleaning. When 
the berries become of a dark crimson colour, they are plucked one by one, 
with the assistance of a light bdmbu ladder or stage, great care being taken 
not to shake off the blossoms which are still on the tree, or to pluck the 
unripe fruit. The women and children usually collect the crop, while the 
husband is elsewhere engaged in harder labour. Attached to every princi- 
pal village, near which there are coffee plantations of any extent, there is a 
drying-house, to which the newly gathered coffee is brought : it is there 
placed bn hurdles, about four feet from the floor, under which a slow wood 
fire is kept up during the night. The roof of the drying-house is opened in 
the mornings and evenings, to admit the air, and the berries are frequently 
stirred to prevent fermentation. As the heat of the sun is considered preju- 
dicial, the roof of the house is closed during the day. This operation is 
repeated till the husk is quite dry. The berries dried in this way are small, 
and of a sea green or greyish colour, and are supposed to acquire a peculiar 
flavour from the smoke, although it does not appear that any particular 
kind of wood is used for fuel. When dried in the sun, the bean becomes of 
a pale bleached colour, is larger, specifically lighter, and more insipid to the 
taste than the former. The most common mode of freeing the bean from 
the husk is, to pound the berries when dry in a bag of buffalo’s hide, great 
care being taken not to briiiso the beau. A mill of simple construction is 
sometimes used, but is not found to answer so well. The coffee being then 
separated from the husk, is put into bags or baskets, and kept on raised 
platforms till the season of delivery, when it is carried down to the store- 
house, sometimes by men, but generally on the backs of buffaloes and mares, 
in strings of fifteen hundred or two thousand at a time. 

In the Sunda districts there have been, for many years past, three prin- 
cipal depdts for receiving the coffee from the cultivators, viz. at Buitmzorg, 
Chikdn, and Karang-sdmbang. From Bmlenzorg it is either sent direct 
to Batavia by land in carts, or by the way of LinJcmg , whence it is for- 
warded in boats by the river Chi-dani . From Chikdn the coffee is sent in 
boats dow the river Chi-tdram, and thence along the sea-coast to Batavia. 

" it is sent , down the river Chi-wdmk to Indra-mdyu, 
where it is received Into extensive warehouses, and whence it is now gene- 
rally 1 exported forthe* European market. ■ • : • ■ ' 

1 ■ Under 
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Under this system, the Sunda districts were, estimated to afford an annual 
produce of one hundred thousand pilails of one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds and a quarter each, and it was calculated that the young plantations 
in the eastern districts, when they should come into bearing, would produce 
an equal quantity ; but in this latter quarter, many of the gardens had 
been fixed on ill-judged spots, and the inhabitants were averse to the new 
and additional burden which this cultivation imposed upon their labour. 
Had the system, therefore, even been persevered in, and enforced by ,a 
despotic authority, it is questionable, whether the quantity anticipated in 
the above estimate, or even one half of it, would have been obtained from 
the eastern districts. The Skndas living in an inland and mountainous 
country, and having been long accustomed to the hardship of the coffee 
culture, arc less sensible of' its pressure than the rest of their countrymen : 
time and habit have reconciled them to what was at first revolting, and 
what must always be considered as unjust; their modes of life, their arts, 
their domestic economy, and other social habits, have all adapted them- 
selves to a species of labour, which was at first lbrced upon them ; and a 
state of servitude, which the philosopher would lament as a degradation, is 
scarcely felt to be a grievance by them. Instances, however, are not 
wanting, in which the usual measure of exaction having been surpassed, 
they have been awakened to a sense of their wretchedness. A government 
of colonial monopolists, eager only for profit, and heedless of the sources 
from which it was derived, sometimes subjected its native subjects to dis- 
tresses and privations, the recital of which would shock the car of huma- 
nity. Suffice it to lay, that the coffee culture in the Si'mda districts has 
sometimes been so severely exacted, that together with the other constant 
and heavy demands made by the European authority on the labour of tire 
country, they deprived the unfortunate peasants of the time necessary to 
rear food for their support, , Many have thus perished by famine, while 
others have fled to the crags of . the mountains, where raising a scanty .sub- 
sistences patches of g&gta or ofoener dependent for it upon the roots of the 
forest, they , congratulated themselves on their escape from the reach of 
their oppressors. Many of these people, with their descendants, remain in 
these haunts to the present time s in their annual migrations from hill to 
hill, they frequently; puss over the richest lands, which still 
tivated and invite their return; but they prefer their wild 
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and precarious subsistence, to the horrors of being again subjected to forced 
services and forced deliveries at inadequate rates. 

It is difficult to say what was the recompense received by the cultivator 
previous to the year 1 808. The complicated system of accounts which 
then prevailed, seemed only calculated to blind the government, and tp 
allow the European commissary to derive an income of from eighty to 
one hundred thousand dollars (J]%5,QQ0 per annum), at the expence of the 
authorities by whom he was employed, and the natives whom he oppressed* 
This, in common with most of the establishments on the island, underwent 
a revision in the time of Marshal Daendels ; and it was then directed, that 
the cultivators should receive on delivery at the storehouses, three rixdollars 
copper for each mountain pikul of two hundred and twenty-five pounds 
Dutch, being little more than one dollar per hundred-weight, or one half- 
penny per pound. This same coffee was sometimes sold at Batavia, within 
fifty miles of the spot where it was raised, at twenty Spanish dollars the 
hundred-weight, and has seldom been known to bring in the European 
market less than eleven pence the pound. This, however, was deemed a 
liberal payment by the Dutch, though in some cases it had been transported 
over sixty miles of an almost impassable country, where two men are 
required to carry a hundred-weight of coffee, on their shoulders, at an expcnce 
of labour which one would suppose at least equal to this remuneration. 

Under the administration of tiie British government, the free culti- 
vation of coflee, in common with that of all other articles, was permit- 
ted to the inhabitants of Bantam, Ch&ribon , and all the eastern dis- 
tricts j and at the time when the island was again ceded to the Dutch, 
arrangements were in progress for extending the same provision throughout 
the Stmda districts, under a conviction, that the quantity produced would 
not be less under a system of free cultivation and free trade, than under a 
system in which it was found necessary, as one of the first acts of Euro- 
pean authority, to compel the native princes to direct “ the total annihi* 
«* lation of the coffee culture within their dominions,” and to secure by treaty 
With them the destruction and confiscation of all coffee found in the hands 
Of tibe natives** A considerable portion of the peasantry, as already 
observed,' have long accustomed to the cultivation, and it is owing to 
their'- ehiH .and ienpeidence, taa$hm to ' any direct superintendence or 
‘ * . i*'v; . ■: ' : 

* See Treaties of the Datch'with the Native Princes. ■' • • , ' 1 ' 
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interference of the European officers (who generally derive their infor-' 
mation from the native chiefs, and have little more to do, than occasionally 
to ride through the garden with a pompous suite, keep the accounts, and 
examine the coffee as it is received), that the coffee has so long been fur- 
nished for the European market ; the experience obtained in the eastern 
districts, during the last three years, proves at least that coercive measures 
are unnecessary. There are many parts of Java, particularly the Priang'en 
regencies, where the soil is peculiarly and eminently adapted to the cultiva- 
tion ; and although it is difficult yet awhile to fix the exact rate at which the 
coflfce might be produced under a free system, it may be calculated to be 
raised for exportation at about forty shillings per hundred-weight. 

Of die quality of the Javan coffee, in comparison with that of other 
countries, it may be observed, that during the last years, it has invariably 
maintained its price in the European market in competition with that of 
Bourbon, and rather exceeded it, both of them being higher than the pro- 
duce of the West Indies. During the last years of the British administration 
on Java, and after the opening of the European market again afforded a 
demand, about eleven millions of young coffee shrubs were planted out 
in now gardens. 

Pepper, which at one time formed the principal export from Java, has p w- 
for some time ceased to be cultivated to any considerable extent. It was 
principally raised in Bantam, and tbe dependencies of that province in 
the southern part of Sumatra) and in tbe flourishing state of the mono- 
poly, these districts furnished the Dutch with the chief supply for the 
European market. 

But the system by which it was procured was too oppressive and unprin* 
cipled in its nature, and too impolitic in its provisions, to admit of long 
duration. It was calculated to destroy the energies of the country, and 
with them, the source from whence the fruits of this monopoly proceeded. 

In the year 1811, accordingly, neither Bantam or its dependencies furnished 

.>! f a rate equally 
aoodetite witb that it which other production# requiring similar care are 
fUrsiri)ed, caanot admit of a doubt, and this reasonable price may be estimated 
it about' six or seven Spanish doilaro (thirty to thirty-five shillings) the j rikul 
Tile plant grows luxuriantly in most soils, and when once reared . 

infinitely less caraand him? tfean coSee* The cultivation of it on Soa tea 
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and Prince of Wales’s Island having been so accurately and minutely des- 
cribed by Mr. Marsden and Dr. Hunter, it would be unnecessary here to 
detail the system followed on Java, as it is in most points the same. The 
only peculiarity regarding it which may deserve notice is, that on this island 
the plant is allowed to grow to a much greater size, entwining itself round 
the cotton trees, frequently to the height of fifty and sixty feet. 

Indigo, called tom by the Javans, and by the Smdas tdrum, is geneial, and 
raised in most parts of the island. The indigo prepared by the natives is 
of an indifferent quality, and in a semi-fluid state, and contains much quick 
lime j but that prepared by Europeans is of very superior quality. 

An inferior variety, denominated tom~menir> having smaller seeds, and 
being of quicker growth, is usually planted as a second crop in mwafix, on 
which one rice crop has been raised. In these situations, the plant rises to 
the height of about three feet and a half. It is then out, and the cuttings 
are repeated three, or even four times, till the ground is again required for 
the annual rice crop. But the superior plant, when cultivated on Ugal 
lands, and on a naturally rich soil, not impoverished by a previous heavy, 
crop, rises in height above five feet, and grows with the greatest luxuriance. 
The plants intended for seeds are raised in favoured spots on the ridges of 
the rice fields in the neighbourhood of the villages, and the seed of one 
district is frequently exchanged for that of another. That of the rich 
mountainous districts being esteemed of best quality, is occasionally intro- 
duced into the low lands, and is thought necessary to prevent that degene- 
ration, which would be the consequence of cultivating for a long time the 
same plant upon the same soil. In the province of Matdrrn , where indigo 
is most extensively cultivated, it is sold in the market in bundles, as low as 
eight pence the j pikul weight; but in the vicinity of Semdrang, and in 
districts where it is not produced in great abundance, it bears an advance 
upon this price of fifty per cent. 

The climate, soil, and state of society on Java, seem to offer peculiar 
advantages to the extensive cultivation of this plant ; and under the direc- 
tion of skilful manufacturers, tire dye stuff might form a most valuable and 
important export for the European market. The periodical draughts and 
inui?^taoqs, which confine the cultivation and manufacture in the Bengal 
provinces to ; a fe^.mpnths in, the year, fire unknown in Java, whorpthe 
plant might# in. favoured situations,, be cultivated nearly through^; 
whole year, and ^4^ spehrepte prolonged period, of 
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that kind of weather, necessary for the cutting. The soil is superior, and a 
command of water affords facilities, seldom to be met with elsewhere ; 
while, from the tenure on which the cultivators hold their land, and the 
state of society among them, advances on account of the ensuing crop, 
which in Bengal form so ruinous a part of an indigo concern, are here 
unnecessary, and would be uncalled for. 


The dye (nlla blue) is prepared by the natives in a liquid state, by infus- 
ing the leaves with a quantity of lime : in this state it forms by far the 
principal dye of the country. Besides the quantity of it consumed within 
the island, it is sometimes exported to neighbouring countries by native 
traders, and sold at the rate of from a dollar and a half to three dollars the 
plkul, according as the plant may be in abundance or otherwise. 

It is impossible to form any idea of the rate at which this species of dye 
can reasonably be manufactured for the European market, from the prices 
paid by the Dutch, both because the article was one of those classed by 
them under the head of forced deliveries, and because the regents, who 
were entrusted with its exclusive management, not fully understanding the 
process of making it, conducted it always in a very expensive way, and 
were frequently exposed to entire failures. 

The cotton of the country, distinguished by the name of kdpas jdwa, is c°uon. 
a variety of the gossypium herbaceum ; but it is inferior to that generally 
cultivated on the Indian continent, which is also found on Java, and called 
by the Javans kdpas mtiri. The plant of the Former differs from the latter, 
in having a smaller stem, and in yielding a material, both of coarser fibre 
and in less quantity. There is a third variety, with a subarborescent stem, 
called kdpas tdhon, which is very scarce. Trials remain to be made, to 
determine how far the culture of the Indian cotton might be extended,, so a$ 
to supersede the Javan cotton. The inferior kind, •which forms the ’prin- 
cipal, and indeed with the mass of the people; the only material for cloth- 
ing, is cultivated in almost every part of the island. The.soil, however, 
is riot considered 1 ail uhiv^irtiatly ’;fav«wrabie"'to itsgrowth: many of the 
low lands; consisting of a dayj 'whieh bursts' in the d^ for 

it }' and Ott ,; several of the more fertile districts, Where the plant itself 
flourish*!, little cotton is obtained from it : the declivities of the, hills, i» 


which the mountain rice is raised, yield in general the best and. most abjq$r 
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depends upon another for the principal part of what it uses. The cotton 
Of Bdnyumds is exported to Bdgalen, to Tegal, and the western parts of 
Matdrem, where it is manufactured ; the environs of Wong’ go, Adi-langu, 
and other places towards the southern hills, supply both the capitals in the 
interior j Kediri, Pranardga, and the vicinity, likewise furnish consider- 
able quantities for other parts of the island. In the Sdnda districts, 
the principal supply is received from the east and west Jdmpang. The cul- 
ture of cotton, and the manufacture of yarn, are in some degree promoted 
by an ancient custom, which imposes on every householder or village a 
certain Contingent of cotton yarn for the sovereign, or for the person who 
holds the land on his account ; this custom is called panydmpkng. The 
chiefs on Java, and particularly on B(Ui, frequently wear a skein of cotton 
yam entwined round the handle of the kris } a custom, which sufficiently 
indicates the respect paid to this species of cultivation. 

The Javan cotton is a hardy plant, which grows to about the height of 
a foot and a half. It is generally planted oh the sdwahs after the reaping of 
the rice crop, aiid yields the cotton in less than three months. The Indian 
cotton grows to a larger size, and produces a material of an infinitely supe- 
rior quality ; but it is more delicate in its nature, must be watched with 
greater care, and requires a month longer to attain to maturity. Cotton cul- 
tivated on legal, or dry land, is considered as generally better than that 
raised as a second crop on sawah ; and this mode of cultivation has been 
adduced as the cause of the superiority ascribed to the cotton of Bali, 
ihd other more eastern islands. 


Tobacco, termed by the natives tombdku, or sdta, is an article of very 
general cultivation, but is only extensively raised For exportation in the 
central districts of Kidd and Bdm/rmds .- as it requires a soil of the richest 
Inould, but at the same time not Subject to inundations, these districts hold 
Out peculiar advantages to the tobacco-planter, n6fc to be found on the low 
lands. For internal consumption, small quantities are raised in convenient 


Spots every where ; but the most eastern districts and Madtira are princi- 
pally supplied from Pugar. Bantam receives its Supply from Bdnyumds, 
fey meafls of native traders from Pakakdngan visiting that port in small craft. 
The ' s pi?bdfiCe :: "'of 'Ifeifei is conveyed-by men to Smdrrng, the groat port of 
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height of from eight to tea feet, on lands not previously dressed or ma- 
nured, with a luxuriance seldom witnessed in India. Cultivated here 
alternately with rice, only one crop of either is obtained within the year ; 
but after the harvest of the rice, or the gathering of the tobacco- leaves, the 
land is allowed to remain fullow, till the season again arrives for preparing 
it to receive the other. The young plant is not raised within the district, 
but procured from the high lands in the vicinity 5 principally from the dis- 
trict of Kali-belter, on the slope of the mountain Dieng or Prcihu , where 
it is raised and sold by the hundred to the cultivators of the adjoining 
districts. The transplantation takes place in the month of June, and the 
plant is at its full growth in October. 

Wheat has been introduced by the Europeans, and cultivated with sue- wheat, Pota 
cess to the extent required by the European population. It thrives in 
many parts of the interior of the country : it is sown in May, and reaped 
in October ; and, where the cultivation has been left to the Javans, the 
grain has been sold at the rate of about seven rupees the plkuL 

Potatoes have been cultivated during the last forty years, in elevated 
situations, near all the principal European establishments, and are reck- 
oned of a quality superior to those ordinarily procured in Bengal or 
China, Few of tbo natives, however, have as yet adopted them as a com- 
mon article of food. Besides potatoes, most of the common culinar 
vegetables of Europe are raised, in the garden? of the Europeans and 
Chinese, It must be confessed, however, that they degenerate, if perpe- 
tuated on the soil without change j and that their abundance and quality 
depends, in a great measure, on the supplies of fresh seed imported from 
Europe, the Cape, or other quarters. 

Having now given an account of the different kinds of produce raised Agrteoiuirni 
within the island, and the arts of husbandry practised by the natives, 1 ** 1 ' 
shall conclude this .short sketch of Javan agriculture by an account of the 


tenure of landed prepeet^ of the proprietor and; tenanVthe 

proportion of the produce $*& fpr yept, the division of ; forpM among the 
inh abitants of villages, ■ and thjfef,: or promoted 

agricultural toprovenients. ?, ’* fr ?. v -i* *! „■ > 1 ' ; ■ 1 , 

Theretetiva. situation, rank, and privilegesof the village farmer andthp 


native chief in Java, correspond in most instances, with those of the 
ference of the, 
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usage or prescriptive claim, has left no room for that difference of opinion, 
concerning proprietary right, which exercised the ingenuity of the highest 
authorities in the latter. In Bengal, before the introduction of the perma- 
nent revenue settlement, there were usages, institutions, and established 
modes of proceeding with regard to landed estates, that rendered it doubtful 
in which of the three parties more immediately interested, the proprietary right 
should finally and lawfully be settled. The claim of the Ryot to retain the 
land which he cultivated, so long as he paid the stipulated contribution, 
seemed to raise his character above that of an ordinary tenant removeable 
at pleasure, or at the conclusion of a stipulated term. The situation of 
the Zemindar, as the actual receiver of the rents, standing between the 
sovereign and the cultivator, although merely for the purpose of paying 
them over with certain deductions to the sovereign, and his frequently trans- 
mitting the office with its emoluments to his children, although held only 
during pleasure, gave his character some affinity to that of an European 
landholder. And lastly, the sovereign himself, who ultimately received the 
rents, and regulated them at his pleasure, and removed both Zemindar and * 
Ryot, in case of negligence or disobedience, was arrayed with the most 
essential attributes of proprietary right, or at least exercised a power that 
could render any opposite claims nugatory. Thus the Ryot, the Zemindar, 
and the sovereign, had each his pretensions to the character of landholder. 
After much cautious inquiry and deliberate discussion on the part of our 
Indian government, the claims of the Zemindars, rather perhaps from con- 
siderations of policy than a clear conviction of their superior right, were 
preferred In Java, , however, except in the cases of a few alienated lands 
and in the Sunda districts, of which more will be said, hereafter, no such 
pretensions are heard of, as those which were advocated on the part 
of the Zemindars of western India; although inquiries to ascertain the 
equitable and legitimate rights of all classes of the people, were known to 
be in progress, and a plan was declared to be in contemplation for their per- 
manent adjustment. From every inquiry that was instituted under the 
British government, and every fact that was presented to the view of its 
officers, it appeared that, in the greatest part of the island, in the eastern 
and ; middle districts, and in short in those provinces where rent to any 
conriderable amount was attainable, there existed no proprietary right 
between tbatofthfc sovereign mid that of the, cultivator, that the, government 
jvas the only leodWdotv 
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There arc lands, indeed, which contribute notliing to the state, some on 
which the cultivator pays no rent whatever, and others of which the rent 
remains in the hands of his immediate superior ; but the manner in which 
individuals acquire, and the tenure by which they hold such lands, form 
illustrations and proofs of the proprietory right of the sovereign. As 
his resources arise almost entirely from the share of produce which he 
exacts, and as he considers himself invested with an absolute dominion 
over that share, he burthens certain villages or estates with the salaries 
of particular officers, allots others for the support of his relatives or 
favourites, or grants them for the benefit of particular charitable or religious 
institutions $ in the same manner as, before the Consolidation Act in 
this country, the interest of particular loans wore fixed upon the produce 
of specific imposts. Here the alienation shews the original right : the 
sovereign renounces the demand to which he was entitled; he makes 
no claim upon the farmer for a share of the crop himself, but orders it to 
bo paid over to those whom he tints appoints in his place, so far as the gift 
extends. With the exception of the Suntla districts, as already stated, and 
a comparatively inconsiderable portion of land thus alienated on different 
conditions, the proprietary right to the soil in Java vests universally in the 
government, whether exercised by native .princes or by colonial authority, 
and that permanent and hereditary interest in it so necessary to its improve- 
ment, those individual rights of property which are created by the laws and 
protected by the government, are unknown. With these exceptions, nei- 
ther law nor usage authorizes the oldest occupant of land in Java to consider 
the ground which he has reclaimed from waste, or the farm on which he has 
exerted all his industry, as his own, by such a tenure as will enable him, 
and his successors for ever, to reap the fruits of his labour. He can have 
gained no title, even to a definite term of occupancy, but/romthe capri- 
cious servant of a fcipricious despot, who himself is not legally bound by 
his engagement, 1 add dedttwot it not even mo^y botk»d by <ltl‘J ■ 1 
Asa matter of cultivator tday coritiflue to occupy 

the’skrae portion of land'Tdf 1 !!^ : 'hll' decease, may’ 

: Vh , icaltivated. pa^ing the diies to 'Which he was 
liable. '' v Ti^ ; Sead of ayil&ge;. whether called Mfod, Pefihtg’gi, or L&rak, 
may be " cbiBri^ed .in ! the^'.coltection of 'the village rents Tor 'life, ' and'.niiW'* 
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transmit it to his family; but none of them can stand in the possession 
against the will of their immediate superior, or of the sovereign, by any 
claim of law or custom. 

Little of the revenue collected from the occupants is transmitted to the 
government treasury ; the greatest part of that which is raised, and which, 
in other countries, would come into the hands of government, for subse- 
quent distribution among its servants and the support of its various esta- 
blishments, is intercepted in its progress by those to whom the sovereign 
immediately assigns it. The officers of police, of justice, of the prince’s 
household, and, in short, public servants of all classes, from the prime 
minister down to the lowest menial, are paid with appropriations of the 
rent of land. 

To this general principal of Javan law and usage, that the government is 
the only landholder, there are exceptions, as I mentioned before, in some dis- 
tricts of the island. These are chiefly in the districts inhabited by the Siindas, 
who occupy the mountainous and woody country in the western division of 
the island. Among them, private property in the soil is generally established ; 
the cultivator can transmit his possession to his children : among them, it 
can be subdivided, without any interference on the part of a superior ; the 
possessor can sell his interest in it to others, and transfer it by gift or cove- 
nant. He pays to his chief a certain proportion of the produce, in the same 
manner as the other inhabitants of Java; because, in a country without 
trade or manufactures, labour or produce is the only shape in which he can 
contribute to support tire necessary establishments of the community. So 
long aa be advances this tribute, which is one-tenth or one-fifth of the 
gross produce, he has an independent right to the occupancy of his land 
and the enjoyment of the remainder. The reason why the landed tenure 
of these districts differs, in so important a particular, from that of the 
most extensive and valuable part of the island, may perhaps be ex- 
plained from their nature, without resorting to any original difference in 
the laws of property or the maxims of government. Where the population 
% small in proportion to the extent of soil, and much land remains unoc- 
copied, . the best only will become the subject of demand and appropriation, 
The latter alone is valuable, because it yields great returns for. little 

' to m its cultivation, m 

after maintaining i the bmSsi that cal fa? its fertiifty,, and ’eofisequently 

’ ' 1 tempts 
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tempts power to reserve unalienated the right to this surplus. On the 
other hand, when waste ground is to be reclaimed, when forests or jungle 
are to be cleared, or when a sterile and ungrateful spot is to be cultivated, 
the government have less interest in reserving the surplus, and must offer 
superior inducements of immunity, permanency, or exemption, to lead to 
the cultivation. On this principle, the tenure of land in the Sunda districts, 
and on some parts of the coast, may be accounted for. It may be concluded, 
that many of these lands were reclaimed from waste by the present 
occupiers or their immediate predecessors, and their rights to possess them, 
which is similar to that which the discoverer of an unappropriated field, 
forest, or mine would have, by nature, to as many of their products as he 
could realize by his labours, has not been crushed or interfered with by the 
sovereign; a forbearance, probably, more to be attributed to motives of 
prudence than to the restraint of law. Nearly coincident with this con- 
clusion is the supposition which assumes, that before the introduction of the 
Mahometan system and the encroachments of despotic sovereigns, all the' 
lands on the island were considered as the property of those who cultivated 
them ; but that, as the value of the most fertile spots became more appa- 
rent, while the labour which had been originally expended in clearing them, 
and constituted the title to their original occupancy, was gradually for- 
gotten, the government found inducements and facilities to increase its* 
demands, and thus became possessed of the rights of some by violence, 
while it rendered those of all unworthy of being preserved. The land 
tenures of the Smda districts, according to this hypothesis, are only wrecks 
of tire general system, which have been protected against encroachment, 
because they did not so powerfully invite rapacity. Whatever truth there 
may be in this opinion, the fact is undoubted, that in the mountainous and 
less fertile districts of Java, and in the island of Bali, where the Maho- 
metan sway has not yet extended, individual proprietary right in the seiHs 
fully established, while m that portion of Java where the Mahometan rule 
lias been most felt, and where proprietary right amounts to- the greatest 
value, it vests sdmoat exclusively ia the sovereign^, v ■"> 

The situation, however, of the cultivator in the Sunda districts, who 
is a proprietor, is not much mere eligible than that of the tenant of 
the gove rnment : he may, it is true, alienate or transfer his lands-, but 
while he retaina-tb^lm fe.Batt* to imposts almost as 
hear; and whenhe* tfaoa&rs riitnx foot ■ dm* itlpwfwm ' expeefyhttite' 1 5 *»-■ ' 

v, v. ^v' ,r|mdering 
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rendering to another the privilege of reaping from his own soil, what is 
only the average recompense of labour expended on the estate of another. 
The Revenue Instructions, therefore, bearing date the 11th February 18M<, 
and transmitted from the local government to the officers intrusted with the 
charge of the several provinces subject to its authority, lay down the following 
general position. « The nature of the landed tenure throughout the island is 
“ now thoroughly understood. Generally speaking, no proprietary right in 
“ the soil is vested in any between the actual cultivator and the sovereign ; 
“ the intermediate classes, who may have at any time enjoyed the revenues 
“ of villages or districts, being deemed merely the executive officers of 
u government, who received these revenues from the gift of their lord, 
“ and who depended on his will alone for their tenure. Of this actual 
“ proprietary right there can be no doubt that the investiture rested solely 
“ in the sovereign ; but it is equally certain, that the first clearers of the 
" iand entitled themselves, as a just reward, to such a real property in the 
“ ground they thus in a manner created, that while a due tribute of a certain 
“ s k are of its produce was granted to the sovereign power for the protection 
“ it extended, the government, in return, was equally bound not to disturb 
** them or their heirs in its possession. This disposal of the government 
“ share was thus, therefore, all that could justly depend on the will of the 
“ ruling authority ; and consequently, the numerous gifts of land made in 
“ various periods by the several sovereigns, have in no way affected the 
” rights of the actual cultivators. All that government could alienate was 
« merely its own revenue or share of the produce. This subject has come 
“ ^lly under discussion, and the above result, as regarding this island, has 
“ been quite satisfactorily established.” It is remarked, in a subsequent 
paragraph of the same instructions, “ that there have been, it is known, in 
tf many parts of the country, grants from the sovereign of lands in per- 
“ petuity, which are regularly inheritable, and relative to which the original 
“ documents still exist. Of these, some have been made for religious pur- 
“ poses, others as rewards or provision for relatives or the higher nobility. 
“ These alienations, as far as it was justly in the power of the sovereign 
“ to *»ake, must certainly be held sacred; but their extent should be 
“ clearly defined* that the rights of others be not compromised by them.' 
“ The government share, when granted, will not be reclaimed} hut the 
" rights pf the cndfcivBtor must not be affected by these grants. Sucl^propHe- 
“ tors of revenue, as they may be termed, shall in short, be allowed to set, 

“ with 
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15 regard to the cultivators on their estates, as government acts towards 
“ those on its own lands, that is, they shall receive a fixed share of the pro- 
" duce, but whilst that is duly delivered, they shall neither exact more nor 
f< remove any individual from his land.” It is remarked by Major Yule, 
the British resident, in his Report on Bantam, that there, “ all property in 
“ the soil is vested exclusively in the hands of the sovereign power ; but in 
“ consequence of its having been long customary to confer grants of land 
“ upon the different branches of the royal family, and other chiefs and 
“ favourites about court, a very small portion was left without some 
“ claimant or other. The ptUukas granted to the relations of the Sultan 
“ wore considered as real property, and sometimes descended to the heirs 
“ of the family, and at others were alienated from it by private sale. To 
** effect a transfer of this nature the previous sanction of the Sultan was 
“ necessary, after which the party waited on the high priest, or Mangku-bumi, 
“ who made the necessary inquiries, and delivered the title deeds to the 
“ purchaser, in which were specified the situation, extent, boundaries, and 
“ price of the land sold. A register of sales was kept by the priests, the 
“ purchaser paying the fees ; and it rarely occurred that land sold in this 
** manner were ever resumed by the crown, without some adequate com- 
“ pensation being made to the purchaser. Pusdkas given to chiefs for 
“ services performed, were recoverable again at pleasure, and always 
“ reverted to the crown on the demise of the chief to whom they bad been 
“ granted : in ail other respects, the same privileges were annexed to them' 
“ as to the former. The holders of jpiisdka lands were very seldom the 
** occupants ; they generally remained about the court, and on the approach 
** of the rice harvest deputed agents to collect their share of the crop. 
« They do not let their lands for specific periods. The cultivators are liable 
« to be turned out at pleasure, and when ejected, have no claims to 
“ compensation for improvements made while in possession, such as water- 
“ courses, or plantation* of fruit trees, made by themselves or their 
** parents.” V'"''. , V ■< , ■■ 

■<" !M We mhst make a distinction,*!, sey the Butch Gommi^ioners appointed 
to investigate ibis subject in 18U, ,« between the iPriangdn regencies, the' 
« province of Ch&ribmi i and the eastern " districts. Throughout the whole 
« extent of ithe tj^encira exists a pretended property on unetdtr- 

**• vated lands*::.''on. ; ;whkfe no- person ean settle without the cenwafefetMb*’ 
" inhabitants of that d^so,' dr village* In the sfimth - 

^ lands. 
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lands, every inhabitant, from the Regent down to the lowest rank, has a 
« share, and may act with it in what manner he pleases, either sell, let, or 
« otherwise dispose of it, and loses that right only by leaving the village in 
“ a clandestine manner. 

f< In. the province of Cheribon, according to the ancient constitution, 
“ each district #nd de$a, like the Prutngert regencies, has its own lands } 
te with the difference, however, that whilst those regencies are con- 
“ sidered as belonging to villages and individuals, here the villages and 
“ lands are altogether the pretended property of the chiefs, or of the 
“ relations or favourites of the Sultans, who even might dispose of the 
“ same, with one exception, however, of that part allotted to the common 
“ people. Sometimes the Sultans themselves were owners of dvsas and 
“ chiefs of the same ; in which case the inhabitants were better treated 
" than in the former instances. If an individual thought himself wronged 
“ by the chief, who either sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of his 
lands, he took his revenge, not on that chief, but on the person who 
<e held possession of the property. To corroborate this statement it may be 
<e mentioned, that the lands in the district of Cheribon were for the most 
** part farmed out to Chinese, who increased their extortions in proportion 
“ as the chief raised his farm or xent, and thus almost deprived the common 
people of all their means, 

“ On the north-east coast of the eastern districts, no person can be called 
“ a proprietor of rice fields or other lands: the whole country belongs to 
" government, and in this light do all' the Regents consider it. The rice 
“ fields of a, regency are divided among the whole of the population : in 
“ the division the chiefs have a share, according to their, rank, occupations, 
“ or taxes they are paying. 

“ The chief enjoys his lands as long as he holds his station ; the common 
“ people for a year only, when it falls to the share of another inhabitant of 
“ the Mso* or village, that all may reap a benefit from it in turn. The ideas 
“ of the Javans concerning tenures, thus appear to be of three kinds : in 
** the $ iWo division they consist in allotting to the villages of uncultivated, 
individual persons of certain portions in the cultivated or sdmah 
s ‘ in Gft&rifom, the sultans and chiefs, as well as the common people, 
“ assert . pretapiotf to simibr aHofmente : m , the ■ eastern districts, , on the* 
H contrary, ao body pretend* te.the possession of land ji ■ e*ery oBeiftsatis*.- 
“ fied with the regulation laid down, but if a man’* share is withheld; heist 

“ apt 
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K apt to emigrate. No person considers himself bound to servitude. The 
“ Javans, however, in the Pricing’ en regencies, in Cheribon, and in the 
“ eastern districts, pretend to have an unquestionable right to all the fruit 
“ trees and stri plants, at or near their keimpung or clcsa .” 

“ There is not,” says Mr. Knops, another of the Dutch Commissioners, 
“ a single Javan, who supposes that the soil is the property of the Regent, 
“ but they all seem to be sensible that it belongs to government, usually 
“ called the sovereign among them j considering the Regent as a subject like 
“ themselves, who holds his district and authority from the sovereign. His 
“ idea of property is modified by the three kind3 of subjects, to which 
*'* it is applied : rice fields, gagas, and fruit trees. A Javan has no ricte 
“ fields he can call his own ; those of which he had the use last year will 
** be exchanged next year for others. They circulate (as in the regency of 
“ Smarting) from one person to another, and if any one were excluded, he 
“ would infallibly emigrate. It is different with th c gagas, or lands where 
« dry rice is cultivated : the cultivator who clears such lands from trees or 
“ brushwood, and reclaims them from a wilderness, considers himself as 
« proprietor of the same, and expects to reap its fruits without diminution 
“ or deduction. With regard to fruit trees, the Javan cultivator claims 
“ those he has planted as his legal property, without any imposts : if a 
*« chief were to trespass against this right, the village would soon be deserted. 
« The Javan, however, has not, in my opinion, any real idea of property 
“ even in his fruit trees, but usage passes with him for a law. All disposi- 
« tions made by the chief, not contrary to custom or the ddat, are consi* 
« dered as legal, and likewise all that would contribute to case the people, 
« by lessening or reducing the capitation tax, the contingent, thq feudal 
“ services, in short all the charges imposed upon them. A different system 
“ would be contrary to custom. Whatever favours the people is legal, 
« whatever oppresses them is an infraction of the custom.” 

The tenure of land in the native provinces is the same generally as in the 
eastern districts. Thus stands tbe questfon- with regard to the proprietary 
right to the soil itr Java ; but it is of more oonsequeace in an agricultural 
■ atrtcl 1 more to my present purpose, to inquire 

hd# that right is generally exercised, than in whom it resides. Though 
the ctdtwaifcf had' imiegaHithi to his lands, there might still be such a 

Of hi* perpetual occupaoey, . as 1 would , 
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in the enjoyment of his possession, and enable him to reap the fruits of his 
industry equally with the protection of his positive law. 

But unfortunately for the prosperity of the people, this was far from 
being generally the case. The cultivator had little security for continued 
occupancy, but the power, on his part, of enduring unlimited oppression 
without removing from under it, or the interest of his immediate superior 
in retaining a useful slave ; and as he could not expect to reap in safety the 
fruits of his industry, beyond the bare supply of his necessities, he carried 
that industry no farther than his necessities demanded. The sovereign knew 
little about the state of his tenantry or the conduct of his agents, and 
viewed the former only as instruments to create the resources, which the 
latter were employed to collect or administer. All his care was to procure 
as much from the produce of the soil and industry of his subjects as possible, 
and the complaints of the people, who suffered under the exactions of these 
chiefs, were intercepted in their way to the throne, and perhaps would have 
been disregarded had they reached it. The sovereign delegates his authority 
over a province of greater or less extent, to a high officer called Adipdli, 
Tumting’gung, or Ang’ebdt, who is himself paid by the rent of certain portions 
of land, and is responsible for the revenues of the districts over which he is 
appointed. He, in his turn, elects an officer, called Drndng or Mdntri- 
desa, to administer the sub-divisions or districts of the province, to appoint 
the chiefs, and to collect the rents of several villages. The village cliiefi 
Bd/t'ul, Lurah , or whatever designation he bears in the different parts of the 
island, thus appointed by his immediate superior, is placed in the adminis- 
tration of the village, required to collect the government share of the crop 
from the cultivator, and to account for it to the Drndng. In some provinces, 
the village elects its own chief, called Peting’gi, who exercises similar func- 
tions with the Bdkul appointed by government, as will be afterwards more 
particularly observed in the account of the native administration. As all 
the officers of government, of whatever rank, are paid their salaries in the 
produce of the land, the Bulculs and the Dmdngs become responsible for 
the share of the appropriations of villages to this account, as much as if it 
wfept intb the government treasury. They are themselves paid by the 
reservation of a (certain share of what they collect, and of course arc always 
ready to pleasS tiheft employere, arid to increase their own emoluments, ‘fey 
enforcing every practicable exaction. Every officer has unlimited power 
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over those below him, and is himself subject to the capricious will of the 
sovereign or his minister. When the Regent makes any new or exorbitant 
demand upon those whom he immediately superintends, they must exact it 
with an increased degree of rigour over the chiefs of villages, who are thus, 
in their turn, forced to press upon the cultivator, with the accumulated 
weight of various gradations of despotism. 

The Unhid, or the Puling* gi is the immediate head of the village, and 
however much his authority is modified in particular districts, has always 
extensive powers. To the cultivators, lie appears in the character of the 
real landholder, as they have no occasion to look beyond him to the supe- 
rior, by whom he is controuled. He distributes the lands to the different 
cultivators in such shares, and on such conditions, as he pleases, or as 
custom warrants, assesses the rents they have to pay, allots them their village 
duties, measures the produce of their fields, and receives the government 
proportion. He sometimes himself cultivates a small portion of land, and 
in so far is regarded only as a tenant, like the rest of the villagers. He is 
accountable for all the collections he realizes, with the reservation of a 
fifth part for his trouble, which share must be viewed merely as the emo- 
luments of office, and not as the rent of the Jandlord, or the profits of a 
farmer. He sometimes holds his situation immediately of the sovereign, 
or by the election of the cultivators j but more generally from the inter- 
mediate agent of government, whom I have mentioned above, to whom he 
is accountable for his receipts. By his superior he may be removed at 
pleasure; although the local knowledge and accumulated means, which 
are the consequence of the possession of office, generally insure its duration 
to his person for a considerable period, or as long as his superior himself 
retains lua power. 

The lands which he superintends and apportions range from six or seven, 
to double that number of jungs, or from forty or fifty to an hundred acres 
English, and these are divided among the inhabitants of his village, generally. 


varying from about two acres to half an acre each. That this minute division, 
of lend takes place, may be shewn from the surveys, made under the British 
govern ment in the eastern provinces, which nearly , resemble those under 
tee dominion pf tee native princes, and consequently may be taken as indi-, 
eating tee general , state of tee island. The inhabitants in the agricultural 
districts ; , of amount in , all to 

Compose list mmm if *fob 3«,618 belong to the cJas» ; of cul^vetlgi^ 
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and 528 belonging to other professions pay only a ground rent for their 
houses. The area of the province contains about twelve hundred square 
miles, or 84,955 jungs, about 20,000 only of which are cultivated, so as 
to become of any consequence in the division of lands among the villages, 
the number of which amount to 2,770. By a calculation founded on these 
data, it would appear, that each village averages about twelve families, that 
a family falls considerably short of the average of four, and that a little 
more than seven jungs are allotted to a village. In Kedu the population 
amounts to 197,810, the number of villages to 3,879, and the quantity of 
cultivated land to 19,052 jungs ; so that in this province there are about 
five jungs attached to a village ; and a village is inhabited by fifty-one souls, 
or about twelve or thirteen families. In Gresih, the number of villages 
amount to 1,396, the quantity of cultivated land to 17,018 jungs , and the 
population to 115,442 souls. In Probolbig’o and BesuLi, the numbers are, 
of inhabitants, 104,059 ; of villages, 827 ; of cultivated land, 18,432 
jmgs. In these two last the proportions vary, the number of jungs to a 
village in the former being more than twelve, and of inhabitants more than 
eighty, or about twenty families ; and in the latter, the proportion is more 
than one hundred and twenty souls to a village possessed of more than 
sixteen jungs of land. It would be superfluous to state any more examples. 
In different parts of the island, there are variations within certain limits } 
but the quantity of laud occupied by one cultivator seldom exceeds a bdhu, 
(or the quarter of jung), although the quantity occupied by a village, as 
will be seen by the above instances, varies from five to sixteen, according 
to the extent of the population. 

The land allotted to each separate cultivator is managed by himself ex- 
clusively ; and the practice of labouring in common, which is usual among 
the inhabitants of the same village on continental India, is here unknown. 
Every one, generally speaking, has his own field, his own plough, his own 
buffeioes or oxen j prepares his farm with his own hand, or the assistance 
Of his family at seed-time, and reaps it by the same means at harvest. By 
the recent surveys, when every thing concerning the wealth and the re- 
sources of the country became the subject of inquiry, and means were em- 
ployed to obtain the most accurate information, it was ascertained,, that the 
number ' of buf&loesonthat part of the island to which these surveys 
extended, was nearly hithe proportion of one to a family, or . si pair to 
two families} and that, including the yokes of oxen, .which are to those of 

buflhloes 
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buffaloes as one to three, this proportion would be very much exceeded. 

In some provinces, more exclusively devoted to grain cultivation, the num- 
her of ploughs, and of course oxen or buffaloes, nearly amounts to one to a 
family. Tn other cases, where they fall much short of this proportion, a 
considerable part of the inhabitants must be engaged in labours unconnected 
with agriculture, or the cultivators must be engaged in rearing produce, 
where the assistance of those animals is not required. Thus in Japdra and 
Jammi, where the number of inhabitants is 108,290, or about twenty-six 
thousand families, the number of ploughs amount to 20,730, and of buffaloes 
to 43,511 j while in the Batavian Regencies, where the coffee culture 
employs a considerable part of the inhabitants, the number of families 
is about sixty thousand, and of ploughs only 17,366. The lands on Java are 
so minutely divided among the inhabitants of the villages, that each receives 
just as much as can maintain his faintly and employ Ills individual industry. 

“ A Um<* there whs, <>ro England's griefs began, 

“ When ovVy rood of ground maintain’d its man ; 

“ For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 

M Just gave what life requir’d, and gave no more: 

“ His best companions, innocence and health ; 

“ And his best riches, Ignorance of wealth.” 

But situated m the Javan peasantry are, there is but little inducement 
to invest capital in agriculture, and much labour must be unprofitab Jy 
wasted: as property is insecure, there can be no desire of accumulation } 
as food is easily procured, there can bo no necessity for vigorous labour. 

There exists, as a consequence of this state of nature and of the laws, few 
examples of great affluence or abject distress among the peasantry j no rich 
men, and no common beggars. Under the native governments and the 
Regents of the Dutch Company, there were no written leases or engage- 
ments binding for a term of years \ nor could such contracts well be ex- 
pected to be formed wfth an officer, who held his own place l^y so unstable 
a tenure as the of s a dispbfc. The culti vator bargained with the Mhtl 
otP6tfng*gifvr & season orForttvocrops, hadhis land measured off by 'the 
^ paid a '.''df, t^-r , |*XScfaube''eitliefir in money or in 

the crop hadarriVedat maturity, ; the cultivator, if bis engage- 
meat Was ‘ffer Sd much of the produce in kind, cut down his own share, and 
left tbftt * •' 1 ’■ • 

Thd , paid; ^ rent varied with «t \mtu 

dr pidddee, 1 ' ■ and'^ ' toy ' tl fie" 1 cultivator;' ; • 1 In 

U 2 : ' V ; lands, ■ 
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lands, the share demanded by the landlord rarely exceeded one-half, 
and might fall as low as one-fourth, according as the quality of the soil was 
good or bad, or the labour employed in irrigating or otherwise preparing it 
was greater or less. In legal lands, the rent paid varied from one-third to 
one-fifth of the produce ; a diminution to be attributed to the uncertainty 
of the crop, and the necessity of employing more labour to realize an equal 
produce than on the other species of cultivation. In cases where there was 
a second crop of less value than the principal rice or maize crop, no addi- 
tional demand was made upon the additional grain reaped by the farmer. 

If such rates had been equitably fixed, after a deliberate estimate of the 
proportion between the labour of the cultivator and his produce, and if 
from the best kind of sdwaJi no more than the half had been required, with a 
scale of rents diminishing as labour increased or the soil deteriorated, the 
peasant could have had no reason to complain of the exactions of govern- 
ment. A Jung of the best semah lands will produce between forty, and fifty 
dmats of pari, each dmat weighing about one thousand pounds. Suppose 
a cultivator occupied a quarter of a jung of such land, he would reap ten 
dmats, or ten thousand pounds of part, and allowing a half for the govern- 
ment deduction, would still retain five thousand pounds, which is equal to 
about eight quarters of wheat. The best sdxmh lands return about forty- 
fold ; sdwah lands of the second quality yield from thirty to forty dmats the 
jung ; and they are considered of inferior quality when they yield less than 
thirty. From these last, two-fifths or one-third was required as the land- 
lord’s share. Tegal lands were assessed at one-third, one-fourth, or one-fifth 
of their produce, according to their quality, and their produce in value is 
about a fourth of sdwah lands of the same relative degree in the scale. In 
Bengal, according to Mr. Colebrooke’a excellent account of its husbandry, 
“ the landlord’s proportion of the crop was one-half, two-fifths, and a 
“ third, according to the difference of circumstances.” The value in 
money of a crop of rice grown on a jung of the best land under the wet 
cultiyation, may amount to one hundred and sixty Spanish dollars \ and on 
a bdhu (the space occupied by an individual cultivator), forty dollars. I 
formerly stated the price of the implements of husbandry, the price of 
buflalpes or oxen, the expence of building a house,, and providing it with, 
the necessary ftimture. The whole farming stock of a villager may be 
purchased for abottt fifteen or sixteen dollars, or for little more than a third 
part of the prodjuce of his land in one year, The price of lab'otir, the 
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price of cattle and of grain, as well as the fertility of the soil, varies in 
different parts of the island ; but, in general, it may be laid down as an 
indisputable proposition, that from the natural bounty of the soil, the pea- 
santry might derive all the means of subsistence and comfort, without any 
great exertion of ingenuity, or any severity of toil, if their government 
made no greater demand than the shares stated above. 

But besides the rent which the cultivator paid for his land, he was liable 
to many more grievous burdens. The great objection to a tax levied on 
land, and consisting in a certain share of its produce, arises from the effect 
that it has in obstructing improvements ; but there were other imposts and 
contributions exacted from the peasantry, which were positively and imme- 
diately oppressive. A ground-rent for houses, called pachumplang, was 
prevalent over many parts of the island, amounting, in the provinces sub- 
ject to the native princes, to one-sixth or seventh of a dollar for each dwel- 
ling or cottage. The cultivator, in some parts of the country, instead of 
paying this tax, was obliged to pay for his fruit trees. In some districts 
there was a capitation tax ; arbitrary lines were levied in others, and contri- 
butions on the birth or marriage of the children of the superior, regent, or 
the prince. There were several charges made on the villages, that had a 
more immediate reference to their own advantage, but which nevertheless 
were felt as burdens ; such as contributions for the repair of roads, of 
bridges, for the making or repair of water-courses, dams, and other works 
necessary for irrigation. Demands on the inhabitants for charitable and 
religious objects or institutions arc universal, though not very oppressive. 
Every village has its priest, who depends upon the contributions of the 
peasantry for bis support, receiving so much rice or pari as his salary. The' 
taxes on the internal trade of the country extended to every article of 
manufacture, produce, or consumption, and being invariably famed out 
to Chinese, who employed every mode of extortion that their ingenuity 
could invent, or the passive disposition of the people would allow them to 
practice, constituted an inexhaustible source of oppression i to these we- 
may add the feudal services and forced deliveries required mnder the Dutch 
government. , ,, ; ;■ ‘ • 1 . 

The following observations extracted from two reports, the one on Bm-< 
tarn, at the western side of foe island, and the other on Pas&rwn, almost- 
at its other extremity, were unhappily by no means inapplicable fo 
greatest jiart of "^^te/wdiate space, and ^atajm by flip 
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gerated representation. “ The holders of phalca lands in Bantam were 
« very seldom the occupants ; they generally remained about court, and 
« on the approach of the pari harvest deputed agents to collect their share 
« of the crop. But what proportion their share would bear to the whole 
« produce does not appear to be well defined : it is by one stated at a fifth, 

« and by some (which I suspect to be nearest the truth) at as much as the 
« cultivator could afford to pay, the agents of the proprietors being the 
“ judges of the quantity. The proprietors of the piisakas have also a claim 
“ to the services of the cultivators : a certain number of them are always 
“ in attendance at the houses of their chiefs, and on journies are employed 
“ in carrying their persons and baggage. The lands not pttsaka used to pay 
« the same proportion of produce to the Sultan as the others did to the 
“ proprietors ; but the cultivators of the royal dominions laboured under 
“ greater disadvantages than the others. Every chief or favourite about 
“ court had authority to employ them in the most menial offices; and 
“ chiefs possessing pAsafcas, often spared their own people and employed 
“ the others. The Sultan always had a right to enforce the culture of any 
“ article which he thought proper to direct ; and, in such cases, a price 
“ was paid upon the produce, which was generally very inadequate to the 
u expen ces.” 

u It may be very desirable, says Mr. Jourdan, in his report on the com- 
pletion of the settlement of FasAruan, “ that I should mention a few of the 
“ oppressionsfromwhich it is the object of the present system to relieve the 
“ people. I cannot but consider the greatest of these, the extent of the per- 
“ sonal service demanded, not only by the Tumung'gung and his family, but the 
** M&ntrisanii all the petty chiefs, who had trains of followers that received 
“ no stipendiary recompcnce. These added to the individuals employed in the 
“ coffee plantations (to which they appear peculiarly averse), in beating out 
“ the rice for the contingent, in cutting grass for and attending thejdyang 
“ sek&rs, post carriage and letter carriers, may be calculated to have 
** employed one-fifth of the male population of the working men. Another 
“ great source of exaction was the large unwieldy establishment of jayang 
** sek&rs, and police officers : the former were liberally paid, the latter had 
“ no regular emoluments. Both these classes, however, quartered them* 
“ selves freely in whatever part of the country their functions demanded 
“ their attendance. This was equally , the case with any of the Regent’s 
« family or petty chiefs who travelled for pleasure or on duly. , Whatever 

“ was 
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“ was required for themselves and their followers, was taken from the poor 
“ inhabitants, who have now been so long accustomed to such practices, 
“ that they never dare to complain or to remonstrate. The European 
" authority did not escape the taint of corruption. Monopolies, unpaid 
" services, licences, forced or at least expected presents, were but too 
“ common even in the best times, and must have contributed to estrange 
“ the affections and respect of the natives from that power which should 
“ have afforded them protection. From this faint sketch it will be deduced, 
“ that while the men of rank were living in pampered luxury, the poor 
“ provincials were suffering penury and distress.” 

The Dutch Company, actuated solely by the spirit of gain, and viewing 
their Javan subjects with less regard or consideration than a Wcst-India 
planter formerly viewed the gang upon his estate, because the latter had 
paid the purchase-money of human property which the other had not, 
employed all the pre-existing machinery of despotism, to squeeze from the 
people their utmost mite of contribution, the last dregs of their labour, and 
thus aggravated the evils of a capricious and semi-harbarous government, by 
working it with all the practised ingenuity of politicians and all the mono- 
polising selfishness of traders. 

Can it therefore be a subject of surprise, that the arts of agriculture, and 
tho improvement of society, have made no greater advances in Java ? Need 
it excite wonder, that the implements of husbandry are simple ; that the 
cultivation is unskilful and inartificial j that the state of the roads, where 
European convenience is not consulted, is bad ; that the natural advantages 
of the country are neglected ? that so little enterprise is displayed or capital 
employed j that the peasant’s cottage is mean, and that so little wealth and 
knowledge arc among the agricultural population j when it is considered, 
that the occupant of land enjoys no security for reaping the fruits of his in- 
dustry i when his possession is liable to be taken away from him every season, 
or to suffer such an enhancement of rentes will drive him from it j when 
such a small quantity of land only is allowed him as will yield him bare 
subsistence, and every ear of grain that cab lie spared from the supply of 
his immediate wants is extorted from him in the shape of tribute ; when his 
personal services are required unpaid for, in the train of luxury or in : the 
culture of articles of monopoly $ and when, in addition to all 
ragements, ho is sttbjScfc' tw r other heavy imposts anddmpdit 
No man will exert himselft whmi acting fbr ptother,'vrith’SO 

• ■ . . ’ , 1 ; ' when 
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when stimulated by his own immediate interest ; and under a system of 
government, where every thing but the bare means of subsistence is liable 
to be seized, nothing but the means of subsistence will be sought to bo 
attained. The Dutch accuse the Javans of indolent habits and fraudulent 
dispositions ; but surely the oppressor has no right to be surprized, that the 
oppressed appear reluctant in his service, that they meet his exactions with 
evasion, and answer his call to labour with sluggish indifference. 

The mode of dividing land into minute portions is decidedly favourable 
to population, and nothing but those checks to the progress of agriculture, 
to which I have referred, could have limited the population of Java to num- 
bers so disproportioned to its fertility, or confined the labours of the pea- 
santry to so smalt a space of what would reward their industry with abun- 
dance. The cultivated ground on the island has already been estimated at 
an eighth part of the whole area. In Proboling’o and Bestiki, the total 
number oi jungs of land amount to 775,483, the total of land capable of 
superior cultivation 174,075 jungs, while the space actually cultivated 
amounts only to 13,432 jungs. In Rembdng, the land belonging to villages 
is about 4)0,000 jungs, and not the half of that quantity is under cultiva- 
tion. In Paskruan, the same appearances are exhibited. From this last 
district the Resident’s report on the settlement states, as a reason for his 
assessing the same rent on all the land, “ that the cultivated part bearing so 
« small a proportion to the cultivated, the inhabitants have been enabled to 
« select the most fruitful spots exclusively *, hence arises the little variety I 
« have discovered in the produce.” Cheribon, Bantam, the Prizing’ en regen- 
cies, the eastern corner of the island, the provinces under the native go- 
vernments, and in short the greatest and most fertile districts, furnish 
striking illustrations of this disproportion between the bounty of nature and 
the inefficient exertions of man to render her gifts available, to extend 
population, and to promote human happiness; or rather they supply an 
example of unwise institutions and despotic government, counteracting the 
natural progress of both. 

Measures of When the British arms prevailed in 1811, the attention of government 

Jernmeut! 1 8 °* was immediately turned to the state and the interests of its new subjects. 

It saw at once the natural advantages of the island and the causes which 
obstructed, its prosperity, and it determined to effect those changes which, 
having succeeded in Western India, and being sanctioned by justice and 
expediency, were likely to improve those advantages and to remove those 
„ ■ > obstructions. 
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obstructions. In consequence of the instructions of Lord Minto, the 
Governor General, who was present at the conquest and took a great interest 
in the settlement of the island, no time was lost to institute inquiries and 
to collect information on the state of the peasantry, and' the other points, 
the knowledge of which was necessary, before any attempt to legislate could 
be wisely or rationally made. Tnc following principles, laid down by his 
Lordship, were those on which the local government acted. 

** Contingents of rice, and indeed of other productions, have been 
“ hitherto required of the cultivators by government at an arbitrary rate : 
** this also is a vicious system, to be abandoned as soon as possible. The 
“ system of contingents did not arise from tire mere solicitude for the 
“ supply of the people, but was a measure alone of finance and control, 
“ to enable government to derive a revenue from a high price imposed on 
" the consumer, and to keep the whole body of the people dependent on its 
“ pleasure for subsistence. I recommend a radical reform in this branch to 
“ the serious and early attention of government. The principle of encou- 
“ raging industry in the cultivation and improvements of lands, by creating 
“ an interest in the effort aiul fruits of that industry, can be expected in 
“ Java only by a fundamental change of the whole system of landed pro- 
“ perty and tenure. A wide field, but a somewhat distant one, is open to 
41 this great and interesting improvement ; the discussion of the subject, 
“ however, must necessarily be delayed till the investigation it requires is 
“ more complete. I shall transmit such thoughts as I have entertained, and 
“ such hopes as I have indulged in this grand object of amelioration} but 
« I am to request the aid of all the information, and all the lights, that this 
“ island can afford. On this branch, nothing must be done that is not 
** mature, because the exchange is too extensive to be suddenly or ignorantly 
“ attempted. But fixed and immutable principles of the human character 


M and of human association, assure me of ultimate, and I hope not remote 
“ success, in views that are consonant with every motion of action that 
“ operate on man, and are justified by the prac tice and experience of every 
“ fl^tisfcing country Of 'th6 ,, W0rid. ,,;1 ' . 1 vl • ' ‘ ■ -'"ri"''";' 

In compliance with these instructions, the object of which was embraced 
with zeal by the local government, to whom his lordship entrusted the ad- 


ministration of the island, a commission was appointed, under the . a^l# 
direction' of 'to '^rosec^ statistic 'inquiraer^^.,1^^^' 

•> ■ 1 ' X.'’" ' • v "ajipekr 
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appear in the tables and statistic accounts of this work. The nature of the 
landed tenure, and the demand made upon agriculture, in all the shapes of 
rent and taxes, were ascertained ; the extortions practiced by the Dutch 
officers, the native princes, the regents, and the Chinese, were disclosed ; 
the rights of all classes, by law or usage, investigated; the state of the 
population, the quantity and value of cultivated land, of forests, of plan- 
tations of cotton and coffee, the quantity of live stock, and other resources 
of the country subject to colonial administration, inquired into and made 
known. The result of these inquiries, with regard to landed tenure, I have 
given above ; and, as it will be seen, it was such as opposed the rights of no 
intermediate class between the local government and the beneficial changes 
it contemplated in behalf of the great body of the people. After attaining 
the requisite information, the course which expediency, justice, and po- 
litical wisdom pointed out was not doubtful, and coincided (as in most cases 
it will be found to do) with the track which enlightened benevolence and a 
zealous desire to promote the happiness of the people would dictate. 

The peasant was subject to gross oppression and undefined exaction : our 
object was to remove his oppressor, and to limit demand to a fixed and 
reasonable rate of contribution. He was liable to restraints on the freedom 
of inland trade, to personal services and forced contingents: our object 
was to commute them all for a fixed and well-known contribution. The 
exertions of his industry were reluctant and languid, because he had little 
or no interest in its fruits : our object was to encourage that industry, by 
connecting its exertions with the promotion of his own individual welfare 
and prosperity. Capital could not be immediately created, nor agricultural 
skill acquired ; but by giving the cultivator a security, that whatever he 
accumulated would be for his own benefit, and whatever improvement ho 
made, he or his family might enjoy it, a motive was held out to him to 
exert himself in the road to attain both. Leases, or contracts for fixed rents 
for terms of years, in the commencement, and eventually in perpetuity, 
seemed to be the only mode of satisfying the cultivator, that he would not 
be liable, as formerly, to vearly undefined demands ; while freedom from all 
taxes but an assessment on bis crop, or rather a fixed sum in commutation 
thereof, would leave him at full liberty to devote the whole of his 
attention aid labour to render bis land as productive as possible. 

In conformity with these views, ; an entire revolution was effected in the 
mode of levying the revenue, and assessing the taxes upon agriculture, 

The 
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1 ho foundation of the amended system was, 1st. The entire abolition of 
Jbreed deliveries at inadequate rates, and of all feudal services, with the 
establishment of a perfect freedom in cultivation and trade : 2d. The 
assumption, on the part of government, of the immediate superintendance 
of the lands, with the collection of the resources and rents thereof : 3d. 
The renting out of the lands so assumed to the actual occupants, in large 
or small estates according to local circumstances, on leases for a moderate 
term. In the course of the following years (1814 and 1815) these mea- 
sures were carried into execution in most of the districts under our govern- 
ment, with a view to the eventual establishment of a perpetual settlement, 
on the principle of the ri/otmn-, or as it lias been termed on Java, the 
tuhig-alit system. 

The principles of* land rental and detailed settlement wore few and 
simple.* After mature inquiry, no obstacle appeared to exist, either in 

X 2 law 


* Tlit'Wf principles wvvv contemplated as just and practicable by a Dutch authority (Van 
flogmlorp) who resided <m Java, and criticized freely the memmreB of administration, as will 
appear fro m the following extracts from a work, which only came into my possession subse- 
tjuentiy to the introduction of the new system by the British government " Property of the 
soil must be introduced by granting all the cultivated lands to those who have hitherto culti* 
u voted them, or, in ot? ier words, to the common Javans* All the rice fields belonging to each 
u tlisa should be distributed among its inhabitants, and the gardens or spots of ground, iii 
*♦ which their cottages stand, should also, in future, be their personal property* Correct 
u registers hereof should be kept, and certificates given to the different owners* Who can 
** produce? u better and nearer right to the personal possession of* the land, than he who has 
** cultivated and made it productive? And is there a country in the world, where the natives 
u arc happy, free, and well settled, without having a property in the soil? Our own country, 
“ and all the kingdoms of Europe, afford the most direct proofs of this: they flourish in pro- 
portion as property is more or less secure and equally divided among the inhabitants of 
** each* All Europe groaned under the feudal system of government ; all Europe has freed 


4i itself from it; but by various means and in different degrees* Why, therefore, can similar 
M changes not be brought; about on Java ? Every tiling urges us to make them, and the results 
u must be important and most advantageous to us/ Java Is alone able to relieve our com* 
** mowwealtl* frbm all iiaidiffledlties. , " -'V' : V ^ 


'f* In order to collect a land-tax properly, a mi correct survey should, in the first 

balance* be eflbcted in all the districts belonging io/us, according to an established land 
w measure* to be introduced generally throughout Java ; for this is, at present, very irregular# 
u All t he lands should then be divided into three classes, first, second, and third class, 
** according to the ' the aid'll, and according to the same jproporii^^ 

u 3bft»d i tax: ilticsutd Ibnst : jiamit,' tlii* ’virill- 5 


w and 
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law or usage, to the interference of government, in regulating the condition 
of the peasantry j and it was resolved, therefore, that it should take into 
its own hands the management of that share of the land produce which 
was allowed to be its due, and protect the cultivator in the enjoyment and 
free disposal of the remainder. The undue power of the chief's was to be 
removed, and so far as they had a claim for support, founded either on 
former services or deprivation of expected employment, they were to be 
remunerated in another way. The lands, after being surveyed and esti- 
mated, were to be parcelled out among the inhabitants of the villages, in 
the proportions established by custom or recommended by expediency. 
Contracts were to be entered into with each individual cultivator, who was 
to become the tenant of government, and leases specifying the extent and 
situation of their land, with the conditions of their tenure, were to be 
granted for one or more years, with a view to permanency, if at the cud 
of the stipulated term, the arrangement should be found to combine the 
interest of the public revenue with the welfare and increasing prosperity of 

the 

« and particularly in tins country, where it is necessary to effect a radical change anil reform 
« in order to produce any beneficial results '■ But with diligence, zeal, and deliberation, 
“ all difficulties may be overcome ; and even should the survey not be exactly correct in the 
“ first instance, it might be improved from year to year. The word jung is now used by the 
“ Javans for a certain measure of land ; but this differs so much in different districts, that it 
“ is impossible to ascertain how many square roods of land a jung ought to contain. The 
“ name might be retained, however, and after having found by experience how many square 
“ roods, in general or on an average, are contained in a jung, the proportion might be once 
« for all established, introduced throughout the island, and fixed as the regular land measure 
“ of the coun,try. It would be difficult, and as yet unnecessary, to calculate how many jungs 
“ of land our territories on Java contain, and how much might be collected as a land-tax 
“ from each jung, in order to ascertain what tiffs tax would.amount to. I think it should bo 
“ taken as a principle, that the land-tax can and ought to produce as much as the- head- 
“ money, (namely, a rix-dollar per head) : the land-tax would then yield an annual and 
“ certain income of at least two millions and a half of rix-dollars. Every spot of cultivated 
« ground being measured and settled to winch class it belongs, every owner will correctly 
« know, how much he must pay for land-tax annually, and bo completely at liberty to plant 
“i . hiflaad with whatever lie may prefer, and may conceive most conducive to his advantage. 

I of opinion, that during the first years it would, be difficult, on account of' the scarcity 
“ of specie, or rather its absence from circulation, to collect the land-tax; but, in the 
some way as with tbg head-noonsy, it would be expedient, in the first years, to be somewhat 
“ i»dulgeiffffh ;: the,cbi'eti[pib, ; dr else to -receive produce in lieu of money, which might be 
“ dose in this tax bettat 'tlluurtha capithfkmi ; gut, after five years, of good administration, I 
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the occupant. If that was not the case, room was thus left for a new 
adjustment, for a reduction of rate, or for any change in the system which 
might adapt it more to the interests and wishes of the people, without pre- 
judice to the rights of government. 

This experiment hazarded nothing, and held out every prospect of suc- 
cess ; it committed no injustice, and compromized no claim. The peasantry 
could not suffer, because an assessment less in amount, and levied in a less 
oppressive manner than formerly (all rents, taxes, and services included), 
was required of them : the chiefs could not complain, because they were 
allowed the fair emoluments of office, and only restrained from oppressions 
which did not so much benefit themselves as injure their inferiors. Most of 
the latter were not only allowed an equivalent for their former income, 
but employed in services allied to their former duties,— the collection of 
the revenue, and the superintcndance of the police. As the cultivator 
had acquired rights which the chief could not violate, as the former 
held in his possession a lease with the conditions on which he culti- 
vated his farm, no infringement of which could be attempted on the part 
of the latter with impunity, no evil could result from employing the 
chiefs in collecting the revenue of districts, while, from their practical 
knowledge of the habits and individual concerns of the peasantry, of the 
nature of the seasons and the crops, they were the fittest persons for the 
office. For these services it seemed most expedient to pay them, either by 
allowing them a certain per-centage on their collections, or by allotting 
them portions of land rent free. The village constitution (which will be 
more particularly noticed in treating of the institutions of the country) was 
preserved inviolate j and the chiefs or head men of the villages, in many 
instances elected by the free will of the villagers, were invariably con- 
tinued in oflice as the immediate collectors of the rents, and with sufficient 
authority to preserve the police, and adjust the petty disputes that might 
arise within them ; the government scrupulously avoiding all unnecessary 
interference in the customs, usages, and details of these societies. m 

In looking at the condition of the peasantry, and in estimating the fer- 
tility of the soil, the wants of the people, and the proportion of produce 
and industry that they formerly were accustomed to pay for supporting, 
the establishments of government, it was thought reasonable to commute all 
former burdens into a land rent on a fixed principle ♦, all stiwaA lands bei^g 
estimated by the fdri, or unhusked rice, they could ^produce** ahdhidl 

' ‘ r ' ‘ ‘ 1 1 ''■'•“idgal 
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tegdl lands by their produce in maize. The following (as stated in the 
eighty-third article of the Revenue Instructions) was considered as the 
fairest scale for fixing the government share, and directed to be referred 
to, as much as possible, as the general standard : 

For Sawah Lands. 

1st sort.~ ~~~One-half of the estimated produce. 

2d do. — — w o-fiftlis~. — d it to. 

8d do. One-third ditto. 

For Tegul Lands. 

1st sort Two-fifths of the estimated produce. 

2d do ^.One-third ditto. 

3d do * /vr^*w One-fourth ditto. 

“ Government,” it is said in the eighty-fifth section, “ think it necessary 
” to declare explicitly, that they will be satisfied when the land revenue 
“ shall be productive to them in these proportions, determining at no 
“ future period to raise the scale ; so that the inhabitants, being thus 
<c exactly acquainted with what will form the utmost demand on them, and 
“ resting in full confidence that government will not exact any thing 
“ further, may in that security enjoy their possessions in undisturbed hap- 
“ piness, and apply their utmost industry to the improvement of their 
“ lands j assured that, while they conduct themselves well, that land will 
** never be taken from them, and that the more productive they can ren- 
“ der it, the more beneficial it will be for themselves.” 

The government share might either be received in money or in kind 
from the sawah lands ; but the legal produce, though estimated in maize, 
was always, if possible, to be commuted into money at the lowest price in 
the market j and as cultivators generally held portions of both, this rule, it 
was conceived, could not be considered generally as a hardhip. 

; In the first settlement, leases were only granted fir a year, or at the 
utmost three years, and were given to intermediate renters; but in the 
moire detailed settlement of 1814, after sufficient information had been col- 
lected on the sfttt^ bf the country, government determined to act directly 
with the individual cultivator, and to lay the foundation of a permanent 
system. By this latter period, the experiments bad been tried to a certain 

" ■ ’ 1 1 ’ extent, 
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extent, and had succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectation. Diffi- 
culties met us in the way, but they were by no means insurmountable : there 
were at first imperfections in the system, but they did not affect it® 
principle and were easily removed. By the zeal, the ability, and in- 
dustry of the various officers entrusted with the execution of the duty, 
whatever was practicable in furtherance of the object in which they 
felt deeply interested, was accomplished. In the course of the years 
1814 and 1815, the new system was introduced into Bantam, Cheribon, 
and the eastern districts, over a population of a million and half of culti- 
vators, not only without disturbance and opposition, but to the satisfaction 
of all classes of the natives, and to the manifest increase of the public 
revenue derivable from land. In several journies which I undertook into 
the different provinces, for the purposes of examining in person the effect 
of the progressive system of reform which I had the happiness to introduce, 
and of lending the sanction of official authority to such modifications of it 
as local circumstances might render advisable, I was a pleased spectator of 
its beneficial tendency, and of the security and satisfaction it universally 
diffused. The cultivator, protected against all vexatious exactions, and no 
longer at the beck of a tyrannical chief who made unlimited demands upon 
his personal services, was beginning to feel additional stimulants to his 
industry, to acquire a superior relish for property, and to acknowledge that 
government and power were not always the enemies of the lower ranks of 
society, or as they modestly call themselves, the Utile people (tiang-halii). The 
British administration of Java, with all its agents, having watched the pro- 
gress of the amended system at first with vigilant anxiety, at last saw it 
nearly completed with success, and rejoiced in its beneficial operation on 
the prosperity, improvement, and happiness of the people. During the 
two years that we retained possession of the island, after the greatest part 
of its arrangements were carried into effect, we had daily proofs of the 
amelioration they were producing. The cultivation was extending, the 
influence of the chiefs appeared to be progressively weakening, and the 
number of crimes, both from the superior industry of the people now be- 
come interested in the result of their labours, and firom the contented tran- 
quillity produced by an increase of the means of subsistence, as well as 
from the amended system of police (mentioned in another part of this 
work), was gradually diminishing. Without troubling the reader with fipr- 
ther details, I may mention that, in the beginning of December » 
few months before I left the island, not satisfied with nsy own observation 
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or the vague report of others, I circulated specific queries to the different 
residents, on the comparative state of cultivation in the different provinces, 
before the introduction of the detailed settlement and at the latest date to 
which an answer could be returned, and on the comparative number of 
crimes at the same two periods, and the return was as gratifying to humanity 
and benevolence as it was corroborative of the opinions previously formed. 
I shall quote a few extracts from these reports. The Resident at Cheribon 
« cannot, from certain data, tell what progress has been made in extending 
« the cultivation of that province, but thinks it has been considerable 
and adds, “ I have no doubt but that a few years of the amended system 
« of government would render the district of Cheribon, so notorious for 
« crimes, one of the most flourishing and valuable in any part of the 
island.” The Resident of Tcgal is nearly in similar circumstances with 
regard to authentic documents, but gives a very favourable opinion, both 
with regard to the increase of industry and the reduction of crimes. The 
return from Kedu is more definite : it states a positive increase of tcgal land 
to the amount of thirty-six Jungs, but a much greater increase of produce 
from improved culture. The revenue afforded a sufficient proof of the 
latter fact. The same favourable account is given of the state of police 
and the diminution of crime. No data are given in the report from Paha - 
lung’an to ascertain the additional quantity of rice lands brought into culti- 
vation ; but an opinion is expressed, that it has increased ; and an assurance 
is afforded, that the culture of indigo and tobacco has sensibly extended. 
As an evidence that the means of subsistence are raised in greater abun- 
dance than formerly, their price has very considerably diminished. 

A commission which was appointed to inquire into the state of the revenue, 
report from Japara the great facility there was in collecting the revenue 
under the amended system, and certify its beneficial effects i'u extending cul- 
tivation, securing tranquillity, promoting industry, and diminishing crimes. 
The same commission conclude their report of Gresik with similar assurances 
of the happy results of the revenue, and judicial arrangements for the pros- 
perity of that province. The Resident o t'JRembdng gives an increase of culti- 
vation of fifty-two jungs of sdwak and about thirteen of tdgal land, and 
accounts for the Smallness of this increase from the comparative sterility of 
the soil and the 1 ' precarious supply of water. Indigo had not increased, but 
tobacco had to a great degree. The Vigilante of the police, and the amelio- 
orating effects of the revenue settlement, are seen, it is said, in the improved 
state of morals. In Surabtiya it is stated, that during the time the' amended 
’’ ■ 1 ’ ' ■ , 1 1 ■ system 
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system had been in action, there had been an increase of three hundred and 
twenty government jungs, making upwards of two thousand English acres. 
In the residency of Pasuruan there is an increase of cultivation to the 
amount of three hundred and six jungs : this, however, does not compre- 
hend the whole advantage that the new system produced in that province, for 
industry had been so much promoted by it, as to obtain two crops within 
the year, on many of the lands where the cultivator was formerly content 
with one. It is needless to enter into any further particulars, to shew the 
advantages of the regulations adopted with regard to the settlement of the 
landed revenue. 

By a steady adherence to a system which, even in its origin, was produc- 
tive of such fruits, by continuing to the peasant the protection of laws made 
for his benefit, by allowing full scope to his industry, and encouraging his 
natural propensity to accumulate, agriculture on Java would soon acquire a 
different character : it would soon become active and enterprizing ; there 
would soon be created a difference in farms and in the circumstances of 
individuals; capital would be fixed and augmented in the hands of the 
skilful and the industrious among the cultivators ; the idle and the indifferent 
would relinquish their possessions in their favour ; roads, intercourse, and 
markets would be increased, the organisation of society would be changed, 
and an improved race would shew themselves, in some measure, worthy of 
the most fertile region of the globe. What Egypt and Sicily were in diffe- 
rent ages to the south of Europe, Java might become to the south of Asia 
and the Indian Archipelago. From the exertion with which the British 
government endeavoured to lay the foundation of such improvements, at 
first amid the embarrassments of a recent conquest, and latterly with the 
prospect of only an intermediate possession ; from the attachment it cherished 
for a people whose gratitude it deserved and acquired, and from the interest 
that every friend of humanity must feel in the anticipation of seeing this 
highly favoured island, the metropolis, the granary, and the centre of civi- 
lisation to the vast regions between the coast of China and the Bay of Bengal, 
it might have been expected, that those who were instrumental in introduc- 
ing the late arrangements, should watch with peculiar anxiety the first 
movements of the power to which the colony was transferred, and should 
look into the regulations for its Indian empire for the support, or the death- 
blow, of the most animating hopes. It must therefore be with peculiar 
satisfaction that we see, with regard to the freedom of cultivarion, die 
Dutch government sanctions what we Aad done# and gives our regulations 

' ’T •' permmqstscy 
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permanency by embodying them in its colonial policy. In articles seventy- 
eight and seventy-nine of the fundamental laws for the civil, judicial^ and 
mercantile administration of India,* we find the following enactments. 
“ The free cultivation of all articles of produce which may be raised in the 
“ possessions of the state in India, is granted to the inhabitants of these 
“ possessions; with the exception of cloves, nutmegs, and opium, and 
* { without prejudice to the regulations which might be adopted concerning 
“ the contingents and forced deliveries, which on a resumption of these 
“ possessions out of the hands of the English, will be found to be continued 
“ in force. All the fruits of cultivation raised within the possessions of the 
“ states beyond the forced deliveries, and every kind of produce not com- 
“ prehended under the exceptions mentioned above, arc to be the lawful 
“ property of the cultivator. The free unrestrained disposal thereof belongs 
“ to him of right, as soon as the land rent assessed thereon, either in kind 
“ or money, shall be paid. It is the duty of the Indian administration to 
«* maintain him in these rights.” Let him be maintained in those rights* 
and the Dutch government will realise a revenue far beyond the amount of 
their former assessments, without, as formerly, disgracing the Europeans in 
the eyes of the Asiatic, by their weakness, corruption, and injustice. 


* Dated 1815. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mamcfactures. — Handicrafts. — Bricks — Thatch. — Mats.—- Cotton Cloths.— 

Dyes.— Taming. — Ropes. — Metals. — Boat and Ship-building.— Paper.— 

Salt.— Saltpetre Worlcs. — Gunpowder , 8$c. — Felling and transporting of 
Teak Timber. — Fisheries, 

IT is here proposed to state the progress made by the Javans in a few of General con- 
the common arts and handicrafts, and in one or two of the more extensive 
manufactures ; their docility in working under European direction, and some 
other observations, which could not be so appropriately placed in any other 
part of this work. I have already had occasion to notice the limited skill 
and simple contrivances with which they carry on the labours of agriculture, 
and prepare the produce of the soil for consumption, in the various ways 
that their taste or their habits require. In a country like Java, where the 
structure of society is simple, and the wants of the people, are fewj where 
there is no accumulation of capital and little division of professions, it can- 
not be expected, that manufacturing skill should be acquired, or manufac- 
turing enterprize encouraged, to any great extent. The family of a Javan 
peasant is almost independent of any labour, but that of its own members. 

The furniture, the clothing, and almost every article required for a family, 
being prepared within its own precincts, no extensive market of manufac- 
tured commodities is necessary for the supply of the island itself j and for 
foreign trade, the produce of their soil is more in demand than the fruits 
of their skill or industry. . In a country where nature is bountiful, and 
where so much of her bounty can be collected with so little labour to pay 
for manufactures from abroad, there is hut little encouragement to withdraw 
the natives from the. rice field, the forest, or the coffee-garden, to the loom, 
the forge, or the workship ; and it is not in this respect, certainly, that a 
change of their habits would be beneficial. This, short notice ofJuvan 
manufactures, therefore, must be very limited, both in the numberofftbU , 
articles that it embraces, and in the importance that Europeans dt&eh 
:■ • . YJ® .. . ; . 1 ; ' , 
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Names of 
handicrafts. 


to them : for Java can neither send us porcelain, like China ; nor silks, 
shawls, and cottons, like Western India. To a nation, however, so much 
accustomed as we are to the exertions of manufacturing skill and perfection 
of manufacturing machinery, it may not be uninteresting to see the simple 
means, by which a half-civilized people accomplish the objects which we attain 
by such expeditious and ingenious processes. The most experienced naval 
architect may be interested by the manner in which a savage scoops his canoe. 

The Javans have names in their language for most of the handicrafts. 
The following enumeration of terms applied to trades and professions will 
shew the extent to which the division of labour is sometimes carried, while 
the foreign extraction of some of them may, perhaps, serve to point out 
the source whence they were derived. 


1 . 
2 . 
3 . 
4 
i 5 . 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 

15 . 

16 . 
17 . 
13 , 
19 . 
m< 
21 . 
22 . 
28 . 
24 


Pandi or etnpu 
Tukang-kayu, or mergongso 
Merang’gi or tukang-noermgko 
T&fcang ukir 
■ dider 


lampet *■+**+++ #********# */***> 

babot 
buto 

tvatd or jelog’ro 
Wmr, 

ndtah wdyang. 
gdnding 
kerning* an 


Saydng, or tdkmg-tambbgo 
Krn&san , or tuMng*ma$ 
Mndi 




Tdkang dra„ 

~~ — jm 

t — tdnrn. 
" IMk, 


mbro^dk 


Iron-smith and cutler. 
Carpenter. 

Kris-sheath maker. 

Carver. 

Spear-shaft maker 
Mat maker. 

Turner. 

Brush maker. 

Stone-cutter. 

Lime maker. 

Wayang maker. 

Musical instrument maker. 
Brazier. 

Coppersmith. 

Goldsmith. 

Potter. 

Distiller. 

Bookbinder. 

Weaver. 

Cotton printer. 

Dyer. 

Oil maker. 

Diamond cotter. 

Paper manufacturer. 

28. Tdkang 
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25. Tukang pdndom, or girji Tailor. 

26. — stilam — — Embroiderer. 


27 - 

28. 

29. 


■ 

■ s&ng’ging , 


, Semstress. 
Draftsman. 
Painter. 


pdsah . 


Tooth filer. 


I shall proceed to describe a few of the manufactures of the island, 
without attending much to the order in which it might be proper to ar- 
range them., The construction of a habitation is among the first and most 
necessary arts of uncivilized man, as the perfection of architecture is one 
of the most convincing proofs and striking illustrations of a high state of 
refinement. I have already described the hut of the peasant, and have men- 
tioned that it is generally constructed of wood. Such structures suit the 
climate of the country, and save the labour of the people $ but they are 
not rendered necessary by an ignorance of more durable materials. 

Bricks are manufactured in almost every part of the island, being generally Brick#, 
employed in the better sort of buildings, not only by Europeans and Chinese, 
but by the natives of rank. The quality of the clay varies greatly in different 
districts. It is all obtained from the decomposition of the basaltic stones, 
and possesses different degrees of purity, according to the proportion and 
nature of the other earths which are adventitiously mixed with it. In some 
parts of thp island it is very pure, and might be advantageously employed 
In the manufacture of porcelain j but the natives are unacquainted with the 
principles of this art : some instruction in the glazing of their pottery would 
be of very general benefit. They are unacquainted with the process of 
making glass. 

Cut stones are, at present, but rarely used by the Javans,and stone** 
cutting is almost exclusively performed by the Chinese. But although the 
Javans do not, at present peases* or practice any, considerable in this 
art, the exten«ive rm»»iw ^ edifices ooustrueted h, atone, and of idols 
carved from the same materials, afford abundant tesfeooy that fibe arts of 
architecture, sculpture, end statuary in stone, at one period reached to a 
ver£-h%h -pitch on Java* 4s, however, these arts have long been lost to 
the Javans, the cemsiderationof them rather falls within the departments 
antiquities tba»|fcatwl^ , , .. , 
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Tkatclu 


Mats. 


In the vicinity of Gresik there are several hills composed of a soft white 
stone, which hardens on exposure to the air. Stones are here cut in the 
quarry into regular squares of various sizes, from that of a brick to the 
largest tomb-stone. They are principally required for the latter purpose, 
and in the cymetries of Gresik and Madura the inscriptions upon them are 
very neatly executed. Beyond this, the skill of the natives in stone-cutting 
does not at present pretend. 

The covering of the native houses is generally of thatch. In the maritime 
districts, atop, or thatch, is made almost exclusively from the leaves of the 
nipa or buyu. In the preparation, the leaflets separated from the common 
petiol are employed. Being doubled, they are attached close to each other 
on a stick of three feet in length, and when thus arranged are placed on the 
roof, like shingles or tiles. The leaves of the gdbang, on account of their 
fan-like form, are differently arranged : they constitute large mats, which 
are chiefly employed for sides of houses or for composing temporary sheds, 
but they are too large and brittle to form durable dtap. In the interior dis- 
tricts, where nipa does not grow, the houses are almost uniformly thatched 
with a species of long grass called alang-alang (the lalang of the Malay 
countries). Near large forests, where bdmbu abounds, the natives cover 
their houses with this reed. The leaflets of the cocoa-nut cannot be made into 
thatch, but wherever the sago and nipa grow, it is made from their leaflets. 

' An article of household furniture in use among all classes, and displaying 
in some cases considerable beauty and delicacy of execution, is matting. 
Mats are made from several species of pandanus, . from a kind of grass 
called m&ndong, and from the leaves of various palms. A species of . the 
latter affords the most common kinds, coarser and less durable than others, 
as well as bags (straw sacks) resembling coarse mats : the leaves being divided 
into laminro, about one line in breadth, are woven in the same manner 
and on the same frames as coarse linen. These fibres, ►called dgd, are some- 
times manufactured into twine, which possesses but little strength. ; The 
mats or bags, called karong , are much inferior to the gunny-bags of India. 

> ^ The coarsest kinds of mats, employed chiefly % the lower class, are 
called in- thfr central, districts kldso Mngko * i those, prepared frora grass, kldso 
rnendmg ; add the pthers, kldso psdntrem-^ota. the . place where they .are 
made). The materials of all these are by hand. The kldso psdntrem 

are of superior quality, and in use through the central and eastern parts of 
► the 
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the island ; especially among the natives of the first class, with whom they 
constitute the principal furniture of the dwelling-house. A person of the 
highest rank aspires to no luxury, more delicate or expensive in this way, 
than the possession of a bed composed of mats from psdntrem. 

A kind of umbrella hat worn by the common people, and universal in the 
Sunda districts denominated chapeng, is also manufactured in this manner, 
principally from bdrnbu, dyed of various colours, which being shaped in the 
form and of the size of a large wash-hand basin worn reversed, is rendered 
impervious to the wet by one or more coverings of varnish. 

A great part of the manufacturing ingenuity of every people must be Drew, 
displayed in collecting the materials, or arranging the fabrics of those arti- 
cles of clothing, required for protection, decency, or ornament. Whether 
these materials are derived from the fleece, the fur, or the feathers of the 
larger animals, from the covering of an insect, the bark of a tree, or the 
down of a shrub, they have to undergo several laborious and expensive pro- 
cesses before they are flt for use *, and in conducting these processes, or 
forming machinery ibr rendering them more expeditious, complete, and 
easy, the superior manufacturing skill of one nation over another is chiefly 
evinced. The sheep on Java, as in all tropical climates, loses its fleece 
before it can be used with advantage. The silkworm has never succeeded, 
although no reason can be given why it should not, and therefore the chief 
material of Javan clothing is cotton. 

Cotton, in its rough state, is called /capos, and when cleaned kdpok. cotton. 
The process of separating the seeds is performed by means of a giUng*an, 
which, is a roller, consisting of two wooden cylinders revolving in opposite 
directions, between which the fibre is made to pass. This operation is very 
tedious, two days being necessary for one person to clean a kdti, equivalent 
to a pound and a quarter English. After the separation of the seed, it is 
gSblek, or beaten with a rattan, and pindi or picked. The finer sort is then 
bowed after the Indian manner ; this operation is called ' tfcwtfou. The 
cotton thus prepared is afterwards pulled out and drawn round a stick, 
when it is called p&stik To perform the process upon a single' kdti will 
eraploy bne person abouttwo days. The cotton- is* now ready for spinning 
(’wgaW^j 'and requires ten additional days’ labour of one person, to convert 
the small quantity .above mentioned into yarn, when the result is fouhd 
to be three ^ the ordinary kind. ' ■ l 
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Cotton clotlis. 


B4tik« 


Previous to the operation of weaving, the yarn is boiled, and afterwards 
dressed and combed with rice-water. When dry, it is wound round a sort 
of reel, termed *& ngan , and prepared for weaving. These are the last ope- 
rations it undergoes till it is put into the hands of the weaver, and requires, 
in ordinary circumstances, three days for its completion. Four days are 
required even by an expert weaver, and five or six by an ordinary one, to 
manufacture a sarong , or piece of cloth, a fathom and a half long and five 
spans broad (equal to three square handkerchiefs of the ordinary size worn 
on the head). The cloths thus prepared, while uncoloured, are distin- 
guished by the term lemon. 

The spinning-wheel is termed jdntra , and the spindle klsi. The loom, 
with all its apparatus* is called ctbah dbcih tenun, the shuttle trdpong, the 
woof man*, and. the warp pdkan.* Both machines resemble those described 
onthe contihe nt of India, but are neater and much better made : the loom 
especially is more perfect : the weaver., instead of sitting in holes dug in 
the ground, invariably sits on a raised flooring, generally in front of the 
house* her legs being stretched out .horizontally under the loom. The 
price of the spinning-wheel varies from less than half a rupee to a rupee, 
and that of the loom from a rupee to a Spanish dollar. The operations of 
spinning and weaving are confined exclusively to the women, who from the 
highest to the lowest rank, prepare the cloths of their husbands and their 
families. 

Coloured cottons ( jdrit ) are distinguished into Itlri or Ittri ging'gmg, 
those iin which the yarn is dyed previously to weaving 5 and bdtik, those 
Which, are dyed subsequently. The process of weaving the former is similar 
to that of the gingham* which it resembles* and need not therefore be 
detailed ; but the latter* being peculiar to Java, may deserve a more par- 
ticular description. 

The cloths termed batik are distinguished into bdtik ‘latw pdti, bdtik Idtur 
irrng , or bdtik Idtur bang , as the ground may be either white, black, or 
red. The white doth is first steeped in rice water, in order to prevent the 
gdodr with which the patterns are intended to be drawn* from running, and 
l^mMheyAre dried and smoothed (calendered), commences the process of 
tfoe difriA'* f wMchgiven itsaame; ’ This is' performed with hot wax in a liquid 
state, contained in a gmldi and light vessel, either of copper or Silver* eaflfcd 


* See Plate. 
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chanting ,* holding about an ounce, and having a small tube of about two 
inches long, through which the liquid wax runs out in a small stream.t 
This tube, witlx the vessel to which it is attached, being fixed on a stick 
about five inches long, is held in the hand, and answers the purpose of a 
pencil, the different patterns being traced out on both sides of the cloth 
with the running wax. When the outline of the pattern is thus finished, 
such parts of the cloth as are intended to be preserved white, or to receive 
any other colour than the general field or ground, arc carefully covered in 
like manner with the liquid wax, and then the piece is immersed in what- 
ever coloured dye may be intended for the ground of the pattern. To 
render the colour deeper, cloths are occasionally twice dipped. The parts 
covered with wax resist the operation of the dye, and when the wax is 
removed, by being steeped in hot water till it melts, are found to remain in 
their original condition. If the pattern is only intended to consist of one 
colour besides white, the operation is here completed j if another colour is 
to be added, the whole of the first ground, which is not intended to receive 
an additional shade, is covered with wax, and a similar process is repeated. 

In order to render the dye fixed and permanent for the scarlet or blood- 
red colour, the cloth is previously steeped in oil, and after five days washed 
in hot water, and prepared in the usual way for the batik. In the ordinary 
course, the process of the bdtik occupies about ten days for common 
patterns, and from fifteen to seventeen for the finer and more variegated. 

A very coarse kind of cloth, which serves for curtains or hangings, is 
variously clouded, and covered sometimes with rude figures, by the art of 
colouring the yarn, so as to produce this effect when woven. Tor this 
purpose, the strands of the yarn being distributed in lengths equal to the 
intended size of the cloth, are folded into a bundle, and the parts intended 


to remain white are so tightly twisted round and round, that the dye cannot 
penetrate or this p*rty-coloured yarn the designed 


pattem;*pjJears i ^ 
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an hundred are distinguished by their appropriate names. Among these are 
the patterns exclusively worn by the sovereign, termed batik parang rusa, 
and batik sdwt, and others which designate the wearer, and are more or 
less esteemed, as well on this account as their comparative beauty of design 
and execution. 

Byes. With the exception of blue and scarlet or blood-red, all the dyes of the 

inhabitants are liable to fade, and the processes offer nothing worthy of 
investigation or remark. 

. In dying blue, indigo, the palm wine of the dren, and various vegetable 
acids are employed. 

Black is obtained from an exotic bark called tkg*i, and the rind of the 
mangustin fruit. In making the inferior infusion for this and for various 
other dyes, the chaff of rice,- called mer&ng, is employed. 

In dying green, a light blue is first induced, which is afterwards con- 
verted into the requisite hue, by infusion in a decoction of tegrang (an 
exotic wood), to which blue vitriol is added. 

Tegrang alone affords a yellow colour, and generally is qualified by 
receiving the addition of some bark of the ndngka and pkm-dodol. 

A beautiful and lasting scarlet and blood-red is obtained from the roots 
of the w6ng-/cudu. The yarn or cloth is first boiled in the oil of wijen or 
Icamiri : being washed in a decoction of merdng or burnt pdri chaf? it is 
dried, and subsequently immersed in an infusion of the roots of wbng-ltudu , 
the strength of which is increased by the addition of the bark jirak , a 
variety of the fruit kepundung. In the preparation of this dye, the roots 
of the wong-kudu are bruised and well mixed with water, which is then 
boiled until it is reduced to one third, when it is fit for use. No light 
red or rose colour of durability is produced by the Javans : they employ for 
this purpose the kasomba Ming. 

In several of the maritime districts, the Maldyus impart a beautiful crim- 
son colour to silk, by means of the gkmlak tmb&iu or mbdlu, but with thii 
the Javans are unacquainted. 

The kdpas jdwa, or Java cotton, in its raw and uneleaped state costa 
from. ak>ut three halfpence to three pence the kM> according to its quality, 
8hd;the&%ra m&fy from six to eight pence. The pi$ce of each advance* 
sometimes fifty* per cent, beyond this, when the production is scarce or Cut 
Of season, ' 1 ■ ,, ‘ ^ ' ■■ ' ■' 

A Tcdti 
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A kdti of uncleaned Java cotton is calculated to produce two and a half 
Weal or hanks of coarse, and three and a half hanks of fine yarn ; and a 
kdti of kdpas mtiri, five hanks of the latter. The value of the former is 
from three to four pence, and of the latter from seven to ten. 

Three hanks and a half of coarse yarn, and from five to nine of fine, 
make one sarong, or three head handkerchiefs, the price of which, undyed, 
is from half a rupee to four Spanish dollars ; if dyed, the ging* arris bring 
from one rupee to four Spanish dollars, and the batik from a rupee and 
a half to six Spanish dollars for the same quantity. 

Another kind of coloured cottons, in imitation of the Indian chintz, is 
also prepared j but it is not held in much estimation, on account of the 
superiority of the . foreign chintzes imported, and the uncertainty of the 
colours, which the natives allege will not stand in the same manner as those 
which have undergone the process of the batik, frequently fading in the 
second washing. In these cloths, the patterns being carved on small 
wooden blocks are stamped as in India. They serve as coverlids, and are 
employed as a substitute for the Indian palempore, when the latter is not 
procurable. The price is about four rupees. 

The natives of Java, like those of every other country, must have been, Tfcnrw. 
from the earliest times, in the habit of manufacturing various articles of 
leather ; but the art of rendering it more compact, more tough, and more 
durable, by the application of the tanning principle, has been acquired 
only by their connexion with Europeans. They now practice it with con- 
siderable success, and prepare tolerable leather in several districts. There 
are two trees of which the bark is particularly preferred for tanning ; one in 
the maritime districts, the other in the interior. These, with some others 
which are occasionally added, contain very large quantities of the tanning 
principle, which makes excellent leather in a short space of time. Of this' 
native article, boots, shoes, saddles, harness, &c. are made in several parts 
of the island j bus; ih the greatest perfection at SirO’kdrta, where the prices 
are moderate, and the manufacture extensive and improving. Neither the 
leather nor the workmanship of these articles is considered much inferior 
to what is procured at Madras and Bengal. The prices are moderate : for 
a pair of shoes half a crown, for boots ten shillings, for a saddle from 
thirty to forty shillings, and for a set of harness for four horses from ten to 
twelve pounds; ^ 
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Thread* ropes, 
&c. 


Metallurgy. 


Neither flax nor hemp is cultivated for the purposes of manufacture# 
The latter is sometimes found in the gardens of the natives of continental 
India, particularly at Batavia, who employ it only to excite intoxication ; 
but the island affords various productions, the fibrous bark of which is made 
into thread, ropes, and other similar articles. These are, with one or two 
exceptions, never cultivated, and when required for use, may be collected 
in sufficient quantity on spots where they are of spontaneous growth. A 
particular account of these has already been given in the first chapter, when 
describing the vegetable productions of the island. 

To enable rope or cord which is often exposed to water or moisture, as 
fishing-nets, cables, and the like, to resist its influence, the sap exuding 
from various trees is employed. 

No manufactures are calculated to show more clearly the extent to which 
the arts of life arc carried in a country, than those in which the metals are 
used. Without the knowledge of iron, our dominion over nature would be 
very limited j as may be seen in the case of the Americans at the discovery 
of the western hemisphere. The manufacture and use of iron and steel 
has been known over the Eastern Islands, as well as in the western 
world, from time immemorial. The various iron implements of husbandry, 
the common implements and tools, the instruments and military weapons 
now in use among the natives of these regions, arc fabricated by them- 
selves. The importance and difficulty of the art may be gathered from 
the distinction which the knowledge and practice of it conferred. 

The profession of a smith is still considered honorable among the Javans, 
and in the early parts of their history, such artisans held a high rank, 
and were largely endowed with lands. The first mention made of them 
is during the reign of the chiefs of Pajcydran, in the eleventh century.’ 
Qn the decline of that empire they went over, to the number of eight' 
hundred families, to Metjapdhit, where they were kindly received, and a 
record is preserved of the names of the head master-smiths. On the, 
destruction of that empire in the fifteenth century, they were dispersed, 
and, settled in different districts of the island, where their descendants are . 
still discoverable. They are distinguished by the term PdndL 
... Iron is c^st in sajall quantities of a few ounces, and used occasionally for- 
the .point oftfle ploughshare. The, metal is rendered fluid -in about half 
an hour ,: charcoal is invariably used, and the operation is termed sing'i or 
chiktk. 

The 
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The bellows,* which is peculiar, and believed to have been in use at the 
time of Pajqjaran and Majapdhit, and of which a representation sculptured 
in stone was found in the recently discovered ruins at Suhu (which bear date 
in the fourteenth century of the Javan sera), appears to be the same as 
that described by l)ampier,+ in his account of Mcyinddnao and the neigh- 
bouring islands. “ Their bellows,” says this faithful and intelligent 
traveller, “ are much different from ours. They are made of a wooden 
“ cylinder, the trunk of a tree, about three feet long, bored hollow like 
“ a pump and set upright on the ground, on which the fire itself is made. 
“ Near the lower end there is a small hole in the side of the trunk next 
“ the fire, made to receive a pipe, through which the wind is driven by a 
“ great bunch of fine feathers fastened to one end of the stick, which closing 
“ up the inside of the cylinder, drives the air out of the cylinder through 
“ the pipe. Two of these trunks or cylinders are placed so nigh together* 
“ that a man standing between them may work them both at once, alter- 
“ nately, one with each hand.” This accouut so exactly corresponds with 
the Javan bellows, that no further description is necessary. The Chinese 
bellows are partially used. The wages of a man skilled in iron-work are 
sometimes as high as a rupee a day. 

Cutlery of every description is made by the smith. The most important, 
manufacture of this kind is the hr Is, or dagger, of the peculiar form well 
known to be worn by all the more civilized inhabitants of the Eastern 
Islands. 

The price of a kris blade, newly manufactured, varies from half a rupee 
to fifty dollars ; but the same hr is, if it is of good character, and if its 
descent can be traced for throe or four generations, is frequently prized at 
ten times that sum. A pandi employed to manufacture a good hr is blade, 
if the materials are furnished, is paid three dollars for the job. 

The manufacture of sheaths or scabbards (sarong') for the kris constitute 
an exclusive profession 5 and the manufacturers are called tiihang merdngfgi, 
or mergdngso. These men attend at the public, market, where they occupy 
a particular quarter, in which may be seen people employed in the finishing 
or repair of every part of the mounting necessary for this instrument } some 
upon the handle, others upon the sheath 5 some in applying the paint and, 
lacquer, others attending with a preparation of acids and arsenic for clean* 
ing the blade, and bringing out the appearance of the pfawr, a white jniejhft 
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obtained from Billion and Celebes, -which is worked up with the iron, in 
order to produce the damasked appearance of the blade. 

Copper is manufactured into the kettles and pots employed by the natives 
for cooking ; most of the other domestic vessels are of brass, which is ma- 
nufactured into various other articles, from the smallest, such as buttons, 
ear-studs, and other ornaments, in imitation of the gold patterns, to brass 
guns of considerable calibre, employed for the defence of small vessels. A 
very extensive foundery of this kind is established at Gresik. From the 
specimen of the casts in brass, copper, &c., which are occasionally dug 
up near many of the ruinous temples sacred to the ancient worship of the 
country, we may assert, that great proficiency was once attained in this art : 
like that, however, of stone-cutting, it has very much declined. 

Gold and silver, as is well known, are wrought by the natives of the 
Eastern Islands into exquisite ornaments 5 and the Javans are by no means 
behind their neighbours, the Sumatrans, in the knowledge of this manu- 
facture. They do not, however, usually work the gold into those beautiful 
filigree patterns described as common among the Maldyus on Sumatra, nor 
is their work generally so fine. 

Jewellery. Diamond-cutters, and persons skilled in the knowledge of cutting precious 
stones, are also to be found in the principal capitals. 


carpentry. Carving in wood is followed as a particular profession, and the Javans may 
be considered as expert in all kinds of carpenter’s work, but more particu- 
larly in cabinet-work. They imitate any pattern, and the furniture used 
by the Europeans in the eastern part of the island is almost exclusively 
of their workmanship. The annexed plate exhibits the various tools em- 
ployed by them.* Carriages and other vehicles are also manufactured by 
the natives after the European fashion.; 


bSidiBg d ® oat and ship-building is an art in which the Javans are tolerably well 
* f versed, particularly the former. The latter is confined principally to those 

districts in which the Europeans have built ships, fojr the Javans have 
seldom attempted the construction of square-rigged vessels on their own 
The best carpenters; for ship-building. are found in the districts of 

v ®ssel» ( :.ind boats are continually 
natives i^aliadst every district along' the north coast. ' 
When the - ^Beatify \ of : feaJk''';h^er, ajjithe advantages of Java in respect ' 
' of ports and harbours*. most fiattfenng proftpentsw.held 
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out, that this island may, in time, be able to supply shipping to an increasing 
commerce of its own, and perhaps aid the dockyards of other states. 

Among the articles, the making of which may be interesting to Euro- Paper- 
peans, from the difference of the materials used or the process employed, is 
that of paper. The paper in common use with the Javans is prepared from 
the gluga (njorus papyrifera) which is cultivated for this purpose, and gene- 
rally called the deluwang, or paper tree. Having arrived at the age of two 
or three years, the young trees are cut while the bark easily peels off, and the 
fragments are portioned about twelve or eighteen inches in length, according 
to the intended size of the paper. These fragments are first immersed in 
water about twenty-four hours, in order that the epidermes may be separated ; 
this being effected, the fibrous tissue of the inner bark is rendered soft and 
tractable by soaking in water, and by long and repeated beating with a piece 
of wood. During the intervals of this process, the fragments of the back 
are piled in heaps in wooden troughs, and the affusion of fresh water is 
repeated till all impurities are carried off. The separate portions, which are 
about two or three inches broad, are then attached to each other on a plane 
surface, generally formed by the trunk of a plantain tree, and the union of 
the fibres is finally effected by continued beating. The quality of the paper 
depends upon the care employed in the preparation, and on the frequent 
affusion of fresh water. By applying successive layers to the spots which are 
bare from the defect of the fibres, and beating them till they unite, an uniform 
thickness is attained The paper which is intended for writing is momen- 
tarily immersed in a decoction of rice, and rendered smooth and equal, 
by being rubbed to a polish on a plane surface. Such paper as is intended 
for common domestic purposes, for packing goods, &c. does not require 
this operation : in this the fibrous contexture of the bark is quite obvioud % 
it much resembles a species of paper brought from Japan, afidffmnu&d* 


tured from the same tree, and was formerly employed instead Of eRraf 
1 by 'the inhabitants. The /process of maitu&crirring: it is, 

; that among the inhabitants -Iff' the ’ 
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day and night, is about two quarts, and this is estimated to give from three 
to four ounces of sugar. The trees begin to yield it at about six or seven 
years of age, and continue to do so for ten or twelve years. The process of 
preparing the sugar is extremely simple : it consists merely in boiling the 
liquor in an earthen pot for a few hours, and afterwards pouring it into small 
cases made of leaves and prepared for the purpose, in which, when cool, it 
attains a due consistence. 

Sugar from the cane is manufactured by the Chinese alone ; the process 
followed resembles that of the West Indies. The juice is expressed between 
two rollers, sometimes turned by a water-wheel, but in all cases the machi- 
nery is rude and imperfect. The quality of the sugar made on Java is con- 
sidered to be equal to that of Manilla and the West Indies : it contains as 
much of the saccharine principle as the latter, and is brought to a drier 
state. It differs from the sugar of Bengal, as much in its quality as in the 
mode of preparing it, but can be brought to market at about the same 
price. Considerable quantities are sent to the Malabar coast, but the prin- 
cipal exportation is to Japan and Europe. 

The manufactory of Batavian arrack, the superior quality of which is 
well known, is also conducted by the Chinese : the process is as follows. 
About seventy pounds of helm (glutinous rice) is heaped up in a small vat ; 
round this heap or pile one hundred cans of water are poured, and on the 
top twenty cans of molasses. After remaining two days in this vat, the 
ingredients are shifted to a larger vat adjoining, when they receive the 
addition of four hundred cans of water and one hundred cans of molasses. 

Thus far the process is carried on in tire open air. In a separate vat 
within doors, forty cans of palm wine or toddy from the cocoa-nut tree, 
are immediately mixed with nine hundred cans of water and one hundred 
and fifty cans of molasses. Both preparations being allowed to remain in 
this state for two days, the former of these preparations is carried to a still 
larger vat within doors, and the latter being in a vat placed above, is 
poured upon it, through a hole bored for the purpose near the bottom. In 
this state the preparation is allowed to ferment for two days, when it is 
poured into small earthern jars, containing about twenty cans each, in which 
it remains for, t^e. further period of two days : it is then distilled. 

The liguor'^roj?? juto : a, tip vessel under ground, from whence it is ladled 
into receiving vessels. , s ij.the tbirdor, common sort of arrack,, which 
Jby a second distillation in. a smaller still, with the addition of al sm&liquan- 

tity 
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tity of water, becomes the second sort, and by a third distillation, what is 
called the first sort. The third or common sort is called by the Chinese 
sichew, the second tdnpo, and the first hji, the two latter being distinguish- 
ed as arrack dpi. When cooled, it is poured into large vats in the store- 
houses, where it remains till it is convenient to put it into casks. 

The whole process, therefore, to the completion of the first sort, does 
not require more than ten days, six hours being sufficient for the original 
preparation to pass through the first still. The receivers of the stills are of 
copper, and the worm consists of about nine turns of Banka tin. 

The proof of sufficient fermentation is obtained by placing a lighted 
taper about six inches above the surface of the liquor in the fermenting 
vat ; if the process is sufficiently advanced, the fixed air rises and extin- 
guishes the light. 

To ascertain the strength of the spirit, a small quantity of it is burnt in 
a saucer, and the residuum measured. The difference between the original 
quantity and the residuum gives the measure of the aleahol lost. 

Among the most important manufactures of Java, both viewed in its 
relation to the comforts of the inhabitants and the interests of the revenue, 
is that of salt. In almost every country it is an indispensable commodity, 
but particularly where the people subsist on a vegetable diet, as in India and 
the Eastern Islands ; and wherever government has seen its necessary, it 
has been converted into a source of taxation. 

Nearly the whole of the north-east coast of Java and Madura abounds with 
places well calculated for its manufacture, and unfit for any other useful 
purpose. The quantity already manufactured has for many years exceeded 
the demand, both for home consumption and exportation, and might be 
increased almost ad libitum. 

On Java the principal salt-pans are situated at Pakis, in the vicinity of 
Batavia? at Bantam, Chdribon, Tigal ; at Wddong and Br&hang, in the Se- 
mdrang districts j at Paraddsi, mRembang ; at Seddyu, Ordsik, and Simdmi ; 
on Maddtra, at Sdmpaitg, PeaM&asm^ and S&mempi Salt is also manufac- 
tured at several places along the south-coast, but of inferior quality, and by 
a different process. About two hundred tons are annually procured in the 
interior, from the Blddcgs, as already described. The principal supply, 
however, is from the north coast, where the quality of the salt, and the 
facility with which it can be manufactured, give it a decided advantage ^ 
demand and cheapness,. : ■' • V' 
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The process of manufacturing the salt on the north coast is very simple, 
and depending on evaporation by the heat of the sun alone, may be favour- 
ably contrasted with the comparatively expensive process adopted in the 
Bengal provinces. Reservoirs are filled from the sea at high tide, and in them 
the water is allowed to. remain for several days ; this being found necessary 
to prevent the salt from being bitter. It is then conveyed by means of canals 
and sluices to the pans, which are distributed in compartments and banked 
in, so as to contain the sea water, much in the same manner as the rice fields. 
If the weather bo dry and the sun clear, five days are found sufficient for 
the process of evaporation in the pans; after which tire salt is collected 
together in heaps, where it usually remains five days longer before it is 
brought into store. 

Under the Dutch government, the manufacture of salt was farmed out 
to Cliinese as an exclusive privilege ; and to those farms, under the plea of 
enabling the farmer to command a sufficient number of hands for conducting 
his undertaking, and enabling him to make his advances to government, 
extensive tracts of rice land were attached, over the population of which 
the farmer was allowed unlimited authority. By a continued extension of 
these tracts, a population far more numerous than the work at the salt-pans 
required was wrested from the administration of the regents and transferred 
to the Chinese : as they found their advantage in renting out the rice fields, 
and employing the people in the transport of goods and other laborious 
offices of the country, the farms of course sold for more money. Under 
this system, it is difficult to say what was the actual cost of the salt to the 
farmer : the manufacturers were partly remunerated in land and partly in 
money, and the. mode varied in every district ; but this remuneration seldom 
amounted to more than a bare subsistence. 

It. was the practice of these farmers-general to underlet to other Chinese 
the privilege of selling salt, supplying them with the article at a certain 
rate, and these under-farmers sold the salt again to the petty retailers in the 
public markets, at an advanced price. The price of the salt, after passing 
through the hands of the farmers, varied not only according to the distance 
firam the place of manufacture* but according to the capital and speculation 
of und^pdasme* if he adopted the liberal system of obtaining small 
peofifcs upon. a large, sale, th* market was abundantly supplied at ,a low rate ; 
but i& on the. contnwy, he tjsaded cm a small 1 capitaf, and enhanced the 
price by insufficiently answering the demand, the price became propor- 
#"*• tionally 
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tionally exorbitant. In some places, as at Saldliga and Ung’arang, througn 
which the salt was transported by inland carriage to the populous districts 
of the interior, the price was sometimes as high as one hundred and twenty, 
and even one hundred and forty Spanish dollars per koyan , while along the 
coast, as at Cheribon and Surabaya , it was as low as thirty, and at Gresih 
twenty-five. The average in the year 1813, when the farming system was 
abolished, may be taken, one district with another, at about fifty-seven 
Spanish dollars the hoy an, or rather less than thirty dollars per ton. 

The quantity usually calculated for the annual consumption of Java and 
M-adura, including about one thousand Jcbyans estimated to be manufactured 
in the native provinces, is sixteen thousand hoyans, or thirty-two thousand 
tons. Under the arrangements now adopted for the manufacture and sale 
of this article, the average rate at which the manufacturers are paid is about 
six rupees the kbyan, including the charges of transport to the depdts, and 
the sale price varies from twenty-five to thirty-five Spanish dollars, according 
to the distance from the principal depots ; an adequate supply by means of 
smaller depbts is insured in every part of the country. 

The salt of Java exported to the other islands of the Archipelago, com- 
petes with that of Siam and the Coromandel coast, and generally supercedes 
it, both on account of its quality and cheapness. The exportation is free 
to all places except Bengal, where, on account of its interference with the 
monopoly there established, it has, since the conquest of Java, been found 
necessary to prohibit its importation under penalty of confiscation. 

The salt of the south coast being manufactured by a process which is much 
more expensive than that employed on the north, and at the same time being 
inferior in quality, it is only consumed in places which the latter is prevented 
from reaching by the difficulty of conveyance or inland tolls and prohi- 
bitions j and it has consequently been calculated, that the north coast salfc, 
if allowed to pass toil free through the country, would in a Short tifoe 
supersede that ’fi'om foesouth coast altogether. Yhe inferiot quality of the 
latter is caused by 'the' qUanrity of the sulphate ■ of AagneSia it contains, 
wMifo'tendeteit by itebittettress trtrjtfeasaht fo^ 

; Of bate years, the vhftxe of the manufacturing industry of the country mmhttMf 
may be insdtttedegree appreciated, from the assistance it has afforded to 1 "*” 07, 
foe Edaopeari gtrr^uiet#^' fthen, in consequence of the War, foeifo^’ 
t&tion of European drtfdfes had become insufficient for the ptfbSid 
BfoO&dloth ■' not 'tog'; for 1 foe htedy, a ISnd 
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cloth was manufactured by the Javans, with which the whole army was 
clothed. At Semdrang were established five of these manufactories, having 
seventy or eighty looms each. One or two of them made cotton lace, and 
supplied the army agents with epaulets, shoulder-knots, tassels, &c. There 
were likewise manufactures of cotton stockings, tape, fringes, cartridge- 
boxes, sword-belts, saddles, bridles, &c. and in short every thing that 
could be required for the dress and accoutrements of both cavalry and 
infantry. 

Under European superintendants were established saltpetre works, pow- 
der-mills, founderies for shells, shot, anvils, &c. and manufactories of 
swords and small arms } and when it is added, that the French government 
found means, within the resources of Java alone, to equip an army of not 
less than fifteen thousand effective men, besides a numerous militia in 
every district, and that, with the exception of a few European superinten- 
dants in the more scientific works, all the articles were manufactured and 
supplied by the natives, it is not necessary to adduce any further proof of 
the manufacturing ability of the country. 

Saltpetre is obtained in many parts of the island, and gunpowder has 
long been manufactured by the native inhabitants. A saltpetre manufac- 
tory was established near Gresilc, under the superintendance of European 
officers, which it was calculated would furnish annually two thousand pikuh 
of that article to government, at the rate of eight rix-dollars per pUcul, of one 
hundred and thirty-three pounds English. The importance of this establish- 
ment is manifest in the following observations of Colonel Mackenzie. 

“ I considered that one day would be usefully employed in viewing the 
“ saltpetre works, which a very few years back had been established here, 
“• at the risk, and by the zeal and ingenuity of private individuals, 
« with the view of supplying this colony with that necessary ingredient for 
“ gunpowder. The best sulphur is supplied from a mountain near the straits 
“ of Bali. For further details of these mines ; of the manner in which the 
** nitre is obtained, by an ingenious application of the latest European im- 
“ provements in chemistry ; of the sulphureous crater of the mountain, 
“whence the sulphur, in its utmost purity, is supplied} of the reports of 
“ fhe French engineers, last year, on the improvement of the gunpowder 
«,of Java 5 (ff the yvopd selected for the best charcoal, and of the present 
“ state of- the mmiufaetpiy apdpowder-mills at Semdrang, I must refer,, $t- 
“ present, to several papers collected by me on this subject, which may be 

*< usefully 
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u usefully applicable to our manufactures of gunpowder in India. Passing 
w over these and other considerations, I shall only observe, that of these 
“ mines, one of them is cut in caverns into the soft white calcareous rock j 
“ and another, more regularly designed, supported by pillars or masses of 
“ the native rock, covers regularly formed beds of the native earth, which 
“ being impregnated with the native nitre, saturated with the evacuation of 
“ the numerous bats that haunt these caverns, and mixed with a compound 
“ of wood ashes, supplies the liquid that is boiled in large kettles, and 
“ afterwards left to cool and chrystallizc. The whole process is carried on, 

“ in a regular manner, under European overseers, and under the direction of 
“ the first executor of this really grand work, who now resides at Surab&ya 

The labour of felling the teak trees and transporting the timber from the Labours in tii« 
forests, gives employment to a very considerable population, who are dis- 
tinguished from those employed in other avocations, by the term of bldndong 
people, or foresters. The teak timber was formerly delivered to the govern- 
ment as a contingent, by the Regents of those districts in which the princi- 
pal forests were situated, the quantity being regulated according to the 
supposed extent of the different forests, and the means of cutting and trans- 
porting the wood. Previously to the year 1808, the amount of this annual 
contingent was eight thousand eight hundred beams of different sizes, 
according to the wants of the public service, of which more than three 
thousand were delivered from the central forests of JRembang. 

The cutting and dragging of the timber delivered in contingent was per- 
formed by the inhabitants of the villages adjacent to the forests, and the 
buffaloes required were left to be provided by the Regents. For this service, 
in the Remb&ng districts, four hundred cutters and labourers, and four 
hundred and twelve pair of buffaloes, were appropriated for the supply of 
three thousand one hundred beams annually, a proportion which varied' in the 
other districts, only according to the distance of the forest from the timberyard 
on the coast, where payment was made for the timber on delivery,' at the 
rate of sixteen pence jfor to 

twenty feist long and from nine ; to ten inches broad, 'forty-eight stivers for a 
beam of from thirty-one to thirty-six ‘feet long and from thirteen to fifteen 
inches broad, and for others in proportion. This' was the regular and only 
payment made for thecontingent timber j but when the demands.of goyerh.*, , 
went exceeded the feed ' contingent, which was generally the cdse^ tSb* 
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* Journal of Colonel Mackenzie, 1812 . 
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excess was paid for at an advance of fifty per cent on these prices. Crooked 
and other timber for ship-building was paid for at about the same rate, but 
calculated according to a fixed table by the weight. 

Under this system, the Regents rented out many of the villages adjoining 
the forests to individuals, and sold, on their own account, such timber as was 
not of proper quality to be delivered to government. As the demands of 
government increased, as well as those of the European residents, who 
were many of them concerned in ship-building and in the sale of timber, 
the forests near the coast were soon exhausted of their best timber, and as 
it became necessary for the cutters to go further into the interior, the labour 
and expense increased, but without any corresponding recompense to them, 
for the government never raised the price. Individuals* however, did so ; 
and the consequence was, that government finding no regulations they could 
make for the internal management of the forests sufficient to ensure them an 
adequate supply, were contented to believe that a greater quantity than was 
actually furnished could not be cut without injury to the forests j although* 
at that very time, the deliveries to individuals in the eastern districts were 
estimated at not less than fifty or sixty thousand beams per annum, the 
coast was lined with Java-built trading vessels of every description, and 
these, a3 well as the rough timber, were frequently sent for sale to a distant 
market. 

In the year 1808, however, in common with all the other departments 
on the island, this important one was newly organized by Marshal Daendals, 
who placing the highest value on the forests, and determining to prevent 
the abuses which bad previously existed, removed all the population which 
had formerly beet* engaged in the forests in the different parts of the island 
from the confront of the native Regent, as well as the local European 
authority, send placed them, with the villages and lands to which they were 
attached, under a separate board or administration for the forest departs 
await. This change effectually secured government in the monopoly, and 
succeeded in the prevention of the abuses which had formerly existed : but 
ia tbe degree that it had this effect, it also operated t© the serious injeay 
of ^heral commerce and the domestic comfort of the inhabitants} for 
eveaysone '^a wW-obfeeidi to- buy the timbsr from government, at a high 

'afcdffee 'timber could emlfWe 
smafl quaB^ties, seldom of the 


monopoly raft© 
obtained! in fee 


acquired, and: only at the fixed staples. Ship-building, and evein beat-build- 
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in g, which had before been carried to the greatest extent along the whole 
coast, was discontinued, and the cottage of the native, which had formerly 
cost a few rupees, now cost ten times the amount if built of desirable 
materials. 

Under the administration of the Board of Forest, whose residence was 


fixed at Scmdrang , and who were altogether independent of the local 
authorities, was now placed a population of nearly one hundred thousand 
souls, exclusively devoted to the labours of the forests ; and as no revenue 
had been given up by the arrangement, and a small annual delivery of 
iron, salt, and gunpowder, to the foresters, was the only payment made, 
considerable profit was expected to result from it to the government. It 
was found, however, after the establishment of the British government, 
that the timber which had been cut, and of which there was an immense 
quantity on hand, was not of a description required for the building of 
coasting vessels, and could not compete in Bengal with that of Pegu, 
without such a reduction in the monopoly price, as added to the loss 
occasioned by so large a proportion of the population, as that set 
apart for this duty who contributed nothing else to the revenue, the 
extent of the establishment necessary to enable the government to be the 
sole timber merchant, and the abuses connected with it, would amount to 
more than all the profits that had been calculated on. The coasting trade was 
perishing for want of vessels, and the forest department was a losing con- 
cern. Under these circumstances, it was judged expedient to include the 
population of the BUndongs in the general arrangements for the release, of 
the peasantry from feudal bondage, and the establishment of a fixed rent 
from the land, in lieu of all services and payment formerly rendered. 


The people who lived near the forests, and had long been in the habit of 
cutting and dragging the timber, still however continued in. this employ* 
stent, an annual contract befog made with them for their services in the 
forests* in remuneration for which a remission of rest was granted. The 


hugest ' 1 and ' most valuable ■ pit,, ,j m 


for the 

rjfli of Which 


have, m ■ considararion. of a recognition of tea 
per cent. < ; «d,., wtow* o* the timber when worked up, been thrown 
open' fo ship-boildingi who .generally 
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by government, especially for the inferior and small kinds of timbers, 
shingles, pipe staves, &c. which are allowed to be cut in particular forests. 

The industry which, has been excited by opening these facilities in pro- 
curing timber, and the impetus which it has afforded to trade, may be esti- 
mated by this fact, that within the last few years have been launched no 
less than ten to twelve square-rigged vessels, of from one hundred and fifty 
to four hundred tons, and that many more of larger dimensions were about 
to be built, when the restoration of the colony was announced. 

It need hardly be observed, that due precautions have been taken for the 
preservation and renovation of the valuable forests, which so far from being 
exhausted, are capable of supplying besides crooked and compass timber for 
ship-building, forty or fifty thousand beams in the year without injury. 
European overseers are appointed, and one general superintendent is placed 
over the whole.* 

As illustrative of the importance attached to these forests by the Dutch, 
and of the capabilities of the island for ship-building, it may not be unin- 
teresting to annex an extract from Mr. Hogendorp’s appeal to the autho- 
rities in Holland on this subject.t 

The 

* For the situation and extent of the forests, see plate of the Mineralogical Sketch of the Island* 
f “ Batavians! be amazed ! hear with wonder what I have to communicate. Our fleets are 
4t destroyed, our trade languishes, our navigation is going to ruin — we purchase with immense 
u treasures, timber and other materials for ship -building from the northern powers, and on Java 
<c we leave warlike and mercantile squadrons standing with their roots in the ground. Yes, the 
“ forests of Java have timber enough to build a respectable navy in a short time, besides as many 
** merchant ships as we require* Hemp would grow as well as in Bengal, and as labour is as cheap 
<tf in Java, we may consequentlypresume that it would require little trouble to establish manufec- 
turcs of canvas and cordage there in a short time. But, at any rate, Java already produces at 
“ a very low price cayar and gamuti cordage, which answers very well for cables, hawsers, and 
(t rigging* To build ships at Java for the mother country, it is only necessary to send out skilful 
u and complete master-builders with a few ship carpenters j for common workmen are to be had 
« on Java in numbers, and at a very low rate, as a good Java carpenter may bo hired at five 
stivers a day. The principal objection that could be made is, that the shores of Java being 
u very flat and level, are not well adapted for building, and still less for launching ships of 
“ heavy burthens, but this difficulty may be easily overcome j on the islands before Batavia*, 
u \ '^di^artioulari^Brunt and Cooke’s Island, wharfs, or even docks, may be constructed at 
« littleiexpence. $Tbe same may be observed of one of the islands off Japdra and, at Gr£#ik> 
“ places fat fee eastern division, in the harbour which is formed by the 

66 The Resident of Ren^&ng,and sometimes of , Jawlna, are almost the only Europeans who 
“ build ships, for it is too difficult and dangerous for’ others to undertake it, miter the arbi- 
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The Blandong people or foresters are generally employed in cutting or in 
dragging timber during eight months out of the twelve, but they are 
obliged to watch the forests the whole year through : they are regularly 
relieved, and half the working men are at all times left disposeable for 
the rice fields. The Blandong people have always been accustomed to 
the work, and generally have their villages near the principal forests. It is 
one of the advantages of the system of contracting with the people for land 
payments, that in emergencies they are willing to lend their own buffaloes 
to assist those of government in dragging heavy timber, which could 
not be removed otherwise without great expence, while their children 
at other times watch and attend the cattle belonging to government. In 
short, the resources of the village are at the disposal of government, for a 
land payment considerably less than one-third of the expence of hired 
labourers, whom it would be difficult to procure, and still more difficult, 
from the character of the people, to retain in constant and unremitting 
employment. 

Under the system of granting remissions of rent, it has been calculated 
that in the districts of Scmdrang, where the assessment is comparatively 
high, on account of the vicinity to a large capital, a remission of eight 
rupees and a half, or about twenty shillings, being the average amount paid 
annually by each cultivator, government obtains a man’s hard labour for six 
months of the year. But as the inhabitants of the same village are gene- 
rally accustomed to labour in the fields alternately, and thus to assist each 
other, it has been found advisable to make the remissions of rent for the 
Blandongs to the village as a community, in order to avoid the delay and 
endless vexation which would ensue, in adjusting the petty claims of each 
individual. 

2 B In 

“ trary government at present existing in Java, under which nothing can flourish or succeed. 
“ But the Chinese, who are favoured in every thing, are well aware how to turn this also to 
“ their own advantage, and to build a great number of vessels all dong the coast, from fifteen 
“ to two hundrod laste burthen, for which they get the timber dmpst for nothing, by means of 
** renting the forest villages. It is easy to imagine, howthese avaricious bloodsuckers uae'lho 
“ forests, and manage to get eJl they can out of them. I In spite of all this, however, the 

forests of Java grow as fast as they are, cut, and would be inexhaustible under good care 
f* and management. 

«* At Bombay, Sutat, and Demaun, and other places along the coast of Malabar, at Ben- 
« gal, and at Fegu^ the English build many large and fine ships, which last afength 
- « especially those of Bombay 'tod 'Malabar build,” although I belietethe 
" ho^evirgood, is net'e^ual to the teak of Javia.” ■ , v • ?,’v‘ . ,v> 
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Fisheries. 


In the maritime districts on the north-east side of the island, a very 
large proportion of the population is employed in the fisheries, and so 
moderate are the seasons, that except perhaps for a few days at the change 
of the monsoon, they are seldom interrupted by the weather. 

The sea fish is taken either by the net* in stakes (yoidi), or with the hook 
and line: the most considerable quantity is of course procured by means 
of the two former, generally distinguished by the term mdyang, whence 
prdku mdyang, fishing-boat. The whole apparatus of the hook and line is 
called punching, the usual term for angling among the Maldyus. The 
fishing-boats quit the shore at about three or four o’clock in the morning, 
and are driven out by the land breeze beyond sight before daylight. At 
about noon they are seen returning with the sea breeze, and generally reach 
the shore by two in the afternoon. The stakes along the whole of the 
northern coast, wherever the banks and projecting land admit, are very 
extensive: they are often fixed in several fathom water, and constitute a 
very important property. They are usually closed in the night. 

Nets are principally made of rdmi, though sometimes of gadang'm , and 
even of cotton. They are steeped in an infusion, which not only darkens 
their, colour, but is considered essentially to contribute to their strength. 
Fish that is not eaten or disposed of while fresh, is salted and dried in the 
sun, or smoke-dried at a short distance from a fire, and in that state forms 
an extensive article of internal commerce. Besides the abundance of fish 
thus obtained from the sea, extensive tracts of country, salt marshes, and 
inlets of the sea, have in several parts of the island been converted into 
fish-ponds (Jamba). These ponds are to be found ia most of the low mari- 
time districts : those tit Grdsik, which ate the most extensive, appear to 
have been first established during the visit of one of the early Mahometan 
princes of the island in the fifteenth century. The bdndeng is generally 
considered as the richest and highest-flavoured fish known in these seas: 
the young fry are taken in the sea, and transferred to these ponds, where 
they grow and fatten for seven months, when they are fit. for the table. 
An annual supply of young fish from the sea is found necessary to keep 
/up the stock in the tanks ; and, whether from a desire to raise the value of 
the ft® so obtained in them, or otherwise, the natives generally affirm, 
that the fish r?ii^y attsura its fell size in the sea. The extent and value ,of 
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The river fish are taken by a variety of methods: one is to throw a 
number of branches of trees into a deep part of the river ; here the fish 
collect : they are then surrounded by stakes, or the branches are taken 
out, and the fish easily caught $ this method is termed rumpon. Bdmbu 
fences are sometimes thrown across the rivers at night, and so constructed 
that the fish are easily entrapped as they pass down the stream : this method 
is called pasting wddong . The rivers and ponds are frequently dragged by 
nets of different sizes. The coculm indicus, and other intoxicating drugs, 
are sometimes thrown into the river, after which the fish are found floating 
on the surface and easily taken ; this method, termed tuba, is prohibited on 
large livers : when the fish are afterwards driven down the river by a 
number of men into a snare laid below, the usual term is jdmprong . In the 
western districts, a fishing party of this description affords a very favourite 
amusement on great occasions. A time is selected when the river is mode- 
rately low ; temporary stands made of the trunks of small trees or stout 
Iambus are then thrown across, each consisting of three piles, fastened 
together at the top and expanding below, the bottoms being pointed so as 
to fix in the ground. On a small stage on each, just above the surface of 
the water, are piled a few stones, by which they are steadied while the 
current is allowed a free course below. The piers or stages thus formed, 
answer well for the construction of a temporary bridge over the rocky or 
stony bed of the most irregular river. A coarse matting, made of bdmbu or 
some other material, is then carried from one to the other, so as to shut the 
current in within a narrow space, across which a temporary platform and 
shed is thrown, with a sloping floor rising above the surface of the water, 
to where the party is assembled. The drug having been thrown into the 
river, a considerable distance higher up several hundred people now enter 
the river, and driving the half-intoxicated fish before them, they come 
floundering one after the other on the bdmbu stage, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the party collected, fish of a considerable size literally jumping 
into their laps, On these Occasions, when the entertainment is given to 
Europeans, a great concourse of people attend, a feast is prepared, and 
the wild and antic music and dance of the mountaineers, performing on 
the dnklang and rude drum, give great peculiarity and zest to the amuse- 
ment. Fish are sometimes struck at night by torch light, both at sea and fa 
the rivers? but this method is not very general. \ 

\ ... M ,'B 2,' 1 ■ . . ■ Pearls 
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Pearls. Pearls are obtained in the vicinity of Banyu'wang'i, where the privilege 
of fishing for them is farmed out by the year, as well in the vicinity of Nusa- 
hambang’an, on the south side of the island ; but they are generally of the 
description called seed pearls, and of little value. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Commerce. — Advantageous Situation of Java for Commercial Intercourse .— 
Importance of Batavia in particular.— -Native Trade. — Roads andlnlancl 
Carriage.— Markets.— Itiflucnce qj'the Chinese. — Coasting Trade.— Exports 
and Imports.— Trade with the Archipelago. — China . — Kamchatka.— 

Western India.— Europe, Spc.— Dutch Commercial Regulations.— Stale of 
the Eastern Islands.— Advantages which they possess. — Causes of the Depres- 
sion of the Nations and Tribes which inhabit them. — Japan Trade. 

FROM the importance which the Dutch, in the days of their greatness, value of ti« 

attached to their Eust-India commerce, of which Batavia was the empo- Eust - 1 "- 

rium, and the importance which this commerce conferred upon them, from 

the desire excited in the other nations to obtain a share in its advantages, 

and the crimes committed to maintain its undivided monopoly, some idea 

may be formed of its magnitude and value. When the French troops, in 

the summer of 16J2, under Louis XIV, had overrun the territory of 

Holland, with the rapidity and irresistible force of the sea after bursting 

tbe dykes, the Republic formed the magnanimous resolution of transporting 

its wealth, its enterprise, and its subjects, to another hemisphere, rather 

than submit to the terms of the conqueror, and fixed upon Batavia, already 

the seat of its eastern commerce, as the capital of its new empire. They 

could have found shipping in their own ports for the transport of fifty 

thousand families} their country was inundated with the ocean, or. in 

possession of the invader j their power and political importance consisted 

in their fleets and colonies } and having been accustomed to maintain' their 

naval superiority by the fruits of their Eastern trade, and to buy the corn 

of Europe with4he spices of the Moluccas, they would have felt less from 

a removal ! of ; their seat of empire from the north of Europe to the south 

of Asia, 'than any people who ever contemplated a similar change ; while, 

at the same time, the very project of such an extraordinary emigration, and 

i : ' 1 , 1- 1 
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A(h .tntugeous 
commercial si- 
tuation of Ja- 
va and the 
Malayan Ar- 
chipelago. 


Commercial 
state of Java 
before it was 
visited by mo- 
dem Europe- 
ans. 


the means they had of carrying it into effect, give us the highest ideas of 
the independent spirit inspired by their free government, and of their 
commercial prosperity, derived, in a great degree, from their eastern 


establishments and connexions. 

The same advantages which the Europeans derived from the navigation 
of the Mediterranean, the inhabitants of theMalayan Archipelago enjoyed 
in a higher degree ; and it cannot be doubted, that among islands lying 
in smooth and unruffled seas, inviting the sail or oar of the most timid and. 
inexperienced mariner, an intercourse subsisted at a very early period. To 
this intercourse, and to the fertility of the soil of Java, which soon ren- 
dered it an agricultural country, must be attributed the high degree of civi- 
lization and of advancement in the arts, which, from the monuments of 
its progress which still exist, there is every reason to believe it once at- 
tained. In short, to adopt the expressions of Dr. Adam Smith, when speak- 
ing of a very different country,* Java, “ on account of the natural fertility 
«* of its soil, of the great extent of its seat-coast in proportion to the whole 
« of the country, and of the number of its navigable rivets, affording the con- 
« yeniency of water carriage to some of its most inland parts, is conveniently 
« fitted by nature to be the seat of foreign commerce, of manufactures for 
“ sale to the neighbouring countries, and of all the improvements which 
** these can occasion.” 

But though there can be little doubt that Java very early emerged from 
barbarism, and. rose to great commercial prosperity, to determine the precise 
tim e at which these events took place is perhaps impossible } and to ap- 
proach the solution of . the question would, involve an inquiry that will be 
better reserved till we come, to treat of its languages, institutions, and 
■antiquities. If, in the consideration of these topics, it should be made to 
appear, that, in very remote ages, these regions were civilized from Western 
India, and that an extensive Hindu empire once existed on Java, it will be 
reasonable to infer a commercial intercourse still earlier than the commu- 
nication of laws and improvement. 

.lathe remarkabfe account of the rich commodities conyeyed to ancient 
it would appear that there were many eludes the peculiar produce of 
the Malayan States $ and m that given by Strabo of the importations into 
Egypt, wfcprifewie tamer-do- be the .extensive produce of thc M^on- 

cas, . The< aatoe- taste for the fine kinda-of spices* 

, , | ... ;.’■ //and 
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ami the same desire to obtain them, which prompted European nations 
successively to make themselves masters of these islands, must in all proba- 
bility have operated, in a very remote period, on the merchants of Hindus- 
tan, and even of countries lying farther to the westward, who had already 
found their way into the gold regions ; and if the hypothesis, which places 
Mount Ophir on Sumatra or the peninsula of Malacca, cannot be maintained, 
it will at any rate be admitted, that previously to the discovery of America, 
no country was known more rich in gold than the Malayan Islands, and 
that, on that account, they were peculiarly attractive to foreigners, who 
could not be supplied from any other quarter. 

The Arabs, it is known, had in the ninth century, if not long previously, 
made themselves acquainted with these countries j and the Chinese, if we 
may trust the Javan annals, had visited Java at the same period. Accord- 
ing to Kempfer, the Matdyns in former times had by for the greatest trade 
in the Indies, and frequented with their vessels, not only all the coasts- of 
Asia, but even ventured to the shores of Africa, and particularly to the 
great island of Madagascar ; «* for,” adds tiiis author, “ John de Barros 
“ in his Decades, and Flaccourt in his History of Madagascar, assures us, 

“ that the language spoken by the inhabitants of that large African island 
** is full of Javan and Malayan words : subsisting proofs of the commerce 
** which these two nations, about two thousand years ago the richest and 
“ most powerful of Asia, had carried on with Madagascar, where they had 
« settled in great numbers.” 

Whatever credit we may attach to these statements and inferences, it* connwrciai 
respecting the commerce of these islands before they were visited by Euro- visitation by 
peans in the fifteenth century, it is certain that, at this period, an extensive g**"*”*- 
trade was established at Malacca, Acheen, and Bantam, then the great 
emporiums of the Eastern Archipelago. Hither the rich produce of Stawalla, 

Borneo, and the Moluccas, was conveyed in the small trading craft of the 
country, and exchanged fm the produce of India and China. These ports 
were then filled with vessels from everymaritim* etatr-'ef Asia, from the 
Bed Sea to Japan. The Portuguese, who preceded the Dutch in India, 
and who had fixed upon Gfotr,' on the Cch^ Maiabar, as the capital of 
their eastern settlements, selected Malacca as the most convenient station 
for conducting and protecting their trade with * the islands, and* erected 
into a secondary Capital. 1 The Butch finding this dftiriitfie IfifiKiddf |Siiw ' 
occupied, and being foiled in their attempts, to dislodge their 

• r f ; " '■ ■ established’' 
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established a commercial settlement at Bantam, and subsequently, subdued 
by force of arms the neighbouring province of Jdlcatra, (or Jakarta), on 
which, as will be afterwards mentioned, they built the fortress, the city, 
and the port of Batavia. 

rutavfi DCC ° f Nor was it without reason that they selected this spot for the capital of 

their new empire. “ What the Cape of Good Hope is,” says Adam Smith, 
“ between Europe and every part of the East-Indies, Batavia is between the 
“ principal countries in the East-Iudies. It lies upon the most frequented 
“ road from Hindustan to China and Japan, and is nearly about midway on 
* e that road. Almost all the ships, too, that sail between Europe and 
“ China, touch at Batavia ; and it is, over and above all this, thecentr e 
“ and principal mart of what is called the country trade of the East-Indies, 
“ not only of that part of it which is carried on by Europeans, but of that 
“ which is carried on by the native Indians, and vessels navigated by the 
“ inhabitants of China and Japan, of Tonquin, of Malacca, of Cochin 
“ China, and the Island of Celebes, are frequently to be seen in its port. 
“ Such advantageous situations have enabled these two colonies to surmount 
"•all the obstacles which the oppressive genius of an exclusive company may 
“ have occasionally opposed to their growth : they have enabled Batavia to 
** surmount the additional disadvantage, of perhaps the most unwholesome 
“ climate in the world.” 

jaraat the act ^ W0ldd as difficult to describe in detail the extent of the commerce 

e W cd h y Jav ?> at the P criod of the establishment of the Dutch in the 

*ia. eastern seas, as it would be painful to point out how far, or to show in what 

maimer* that commerce was interfered with, checked, changed in its charac- 
ter and reduced in its importance, by the influence of a withering monopoly, 
the rapacity of avarice armed with power, and the short-sighted tyranny of 
a mercantile administration. To convey an idea of the maritime strength bf 
the native princes anterior to this date, as giving a criterion by which to 
judge of the trade of their subjects, it may be sufliciont to state that warlike 
expeditions, consisting of many hundred vessels, are often reported to have 
been fittpd out against Borneo, Sumatra, and the peninsula. In the art of 
kb$$uilding, however, they do not appear to have advanced beyond the cotj- 
sfriabtioii of tbat sort of vessel adapted to the navigation of their own smooth 
seas, .'afl'd'npW'.to: be^et ^Vlth in ; a!T their ports and harbours 1 * nor 
aeem to have frad any knowledge of maritlme geography beyond the shores 
of their own Archipelago,' and the information which they gainbd from the 

reports 
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reports of the Arabs, or the traditions of their own more adventurous ances- 
tors. This circumstance would lead us to infer that the trade of Java was 
carried on chiefly in foreign vessels, and through the enterprize of foreign 
adventurers. The habits of the people had become agricultural ; they had 
nearly deserted an element which they had no powerful temptation to traverse, 
and on which they could reap little, compared with what they could draw 
from the fertility of their own territory. Leaving therefore their ports to 
be filled, and their commodities to be carried away by the Mateyus, the 
Bfigis, the Indians, the Chinese, and the Arabs, they for the most part 
contented themselves with enjoying the advantages of a trade, in which they 
incurred no chance of loss j and thus, though their own country yielded 
neither gold nor jewels, they are said to have been plentifully supplied with 
these and other valuable articles on their own shores, in exchange for the 
produce of their tranquil industry and their fertile soil. This kind of traffic 
was almost entirely annihilated, or at least very much diverted from its 
ancient course, by the restrictive system of Dutch colonial policy. Some 
branches of it were, it must be allowed, partially encouraged by the influx 
of European capital and the demand for particular articles which bear a high 
price in the European market; but this was an inadequate compensation for 
the loss of that commerce, which may be said to be as much the growth of 
the country as any of its indigenous plants. In order to show to what ioaigni. 
ficance it was reduced under Dutch oppression, and what tendency it ha* to 
improve under a better system, it is only necessaiy to compare its state 
during the latter years of the Dutch government, before the blockade, and 
afterwards during the short interval of British administration. For the first 
of these purposes, I have drawn, in the introduction to this work, a short 
sketch of the condition of the Dutch East-India Company, for a consider- 


able perio^ previous to our arrival ; and I now proceed to give some account 
of the external and internal trade of Java, as it existed at the time when we 

restored it toils former, master*. * . : ■. 1 

The extent of this co«a»«rce, since the estabbabm^of foe %fcbh 
gov«rament, and since a greater freedom** trade lias been eUmved, may, «**• *■** 
for want of a better criterion, be estimated from the amount of tonnage 
lebegfowng of tbe year 1812, at which period foe opera- 
tions of the 
En tire yew* 
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tons, and in the same year the native craft amounted to 455 vessels, or 7,472 
tons, or together 55,762 tons. The quantity cleared out during the same 
year was 44,613 tons of shipping, and 7,762 of native craft, making toge- 
ther 52,37 5. 

In the year 1813, the number of square-rigged vessels was 288, and the 
tonnage 51,092, the native craft amounting to 796 vessels, or 33,214 tons, 
or together 64,306 tons. 

In 1814, 321 ships, or 63,564 tons, cleared out with 568 native vessels, 
or 9,154 tons, shewing the total tonnage of Batavia during this year to have 
amounted to 72,718 tons. 

The returns for the following year have not been received, but they arc 
estimated to exceed either of the two former years, and not to have fallen 
much short of one hundred thousand tons ; and it may be noticed, that 
during one year after the first accounts were received of the successes of 
the allied armies against France, no less than thirty-two ships, measuring 
fifteen thousand tons, cleared out, and carried cargoes, the produce of Java, 
to the Loudon market. 4 

The average annual tonnage which cleared out from the port of Surabaya, 
for the three last years, amounted to about thirty thousand tons, and the 
native tonnage trading to the neighbouring port of Gresilc is estimated to 
have even exceeded that quantity. , 

At the small port of Sumenap, situated at the east end of Madura , which 
is a principal resort for the native trade, the tonnage which cleared out was 

. Small prShus and vessels. Tonnage. , 

; For 1812, 3,7 65^ ^,15,280 

1813 ™™ ~ 4752 ™™™™ 33,769 

And the estimated value of the same, 


• .Import!. Exports. 

For 1812. — Rupees 625,628 ~~ — Rupees 396,820 

1813 740,080 492,020.* 

The value of the imports and exports of Semdrang , on which duties we 
actually collected at that port, were 


I..- ' • ■ .■ . .. For 

f ' f t i » 

* Hie greatest part, o* rather nearly the whole of these exports and imports, consisted of 
<w h>nlal protejM.'-oC ‘attiplos I of : subsistence* , or . native .manufactures, * mutually exchanged 
between’ the ,t^oi*l^nd8^ ’ apd ( ., J aya, rNpt a tenth part, of the imports 
beyondJay& ; \ ' " * 
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Imports. Exports'. 

For 1812 Rupees 555,044~,,~ -Rupees 167,101 

1813 1,530,71() 985,709 

1814 — — 686,330, 549,038 

The native tonnage which cleared from Rembdng was as follows : 

In 1812, 862 vessels~~~~~~or 8,058 tons. 


1813,, 


.1,095 


8,657 


18I4„„„,^ 1,455 do 12,935 

The trade from the other minor ports was inconsiderable, the effect of 
fcht regulations passed in 1813 being yet hardly felt. From Pakalungan 
the tonnage which cleared was for 1812, 5,962 tons, and for 1813, 4,679 
tons, the imports being about 150,000 rupees, and the exports 300,000 
rupees in each year} from Tegal for 1812, 2,445 tons, and for 1813, 1,026 
tons, the imports being about 50,000, and the exports about 60,000 rupees 
in each year. 

The amount of tonnage which touched at Anyer, on the way through 
the Straits of Sunda, to and from Europe, Africa, and America, was 

In 1812 faun*** +*+ 73 ships — 29,450 

1813 78_ 37,546 

1814~ ~125~ 56,942 

By an official return made in March 1816, it appears that the total quantity 
of tonnage in vessels boarded on their passage through the Straits of Sunda 
amounted in 1812 to 45,000 tons, in 1813 to 56,000 tons, in 1814 to 
64,000 tons, and in 1815 to 130,000 tons, to which adding a third for 
vessels which passed without being boarded, the whole amount of tonnage 
for these four years would be 390,000, the quantity in the fourth of these 
years being nearly triple that of the first. 

The, commerce of Java may be considered under the two general divisions 
of the native and. the European, the former including the internal and 
coasting trade, with that of the Malayan Archipelago in general} the latter 
comprehending that camed on by Europeans and Americans with India, 

China and Japan, Africa,' ‘'America,;' and lurope.’ 

• Java has already been described as. a great agricultural country. It Native trade, 
has long*, been. .conridered as tbe granary of the Eastern Islands. 

The routh^fneoastis forthe most part inaccessible, and seldom visited by 
traders } but alpng the nmrth coast there are no less than thirteen principal 
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ports, besides numerous other intermediate and less considerable ones, fre- 
quented by native vessels at all seasons of the year. Many of these are 
sheltered, and form safe harbours in all weather, as Bantam, Batavia, 
Membdng , Gresik, and Surabaya. Even where the vessels lie in an open 
roadstead, the wind is seldom sufficiently strong to render the anchorage 
unsafe. Several of the rivers are navigable for many miles into the interior, 
and most of them are capable of receiving native vessels into the heart of 
the town, through which they generally run ; but the rivers of Java, as 
well as those of the eastern coast of Sumatra and the western coast of 
Borneo, are for the most part obstructed at their entrance by extensive 
bars, which preclude the admission of vessels of any very considerable bur- 
then. Piers have been run out in many places, to remedy this inconve- 
nience ; but in consequence of the quantity of soil annually carried down, 
the bars or banks are continually increasing, and in some placeB, as at 
T6gal, have nearly blocked up the communication between the riveni and 
the sea. 

The produce and manufactures of the country are conveyed from one 
district to another and to these maritime capitals, either by water or land 
carriage. The principal navigable rivers to the westward, are those which 
disembogue themselves below Tang' ran, Krdwang, and Indramdyu, and 
the produce brought down by them is usually conveyed to Batavia. ' To 
the eastward, the great Solo river, which is navigable from Siera-kirta, 
affords, with the Kedtri, the principal and only outlets from the native 
provinces by water towards the northern coast. Down the former, which 
Empties itself by several mouth®, near GrMk, into the great harbour of 
fherdbdya, daring the rains, large quantities of the produce of the richest 
provinces of the interior are conveyed. The boats employed, wbSdh are of 
considerable burthen, return with cargoes of salt. This river runs through 
many valuable teak forests, and consequently affords the means of easy 
transport for the timber ; an advantage which is also derived from several 
smaller rivers on the northern coast, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
the principal building yards. Facilities of the same kind are also found at 
isflost of the sea ports, which are generally seated on rivers passing through 
forests jua the Soterier, down which timber required for house-butkling and 
tb4 isdoeted with' ease. ' • Ah inland navigation 

is carried on to a coft^cWabte esfteat, % mean* of small canals, in Dmdk 
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aud some of the neighbouring districts, where it is common, even during 
the harvest, at the driest season of the year, to observe innumerable boats 
with their light sails crossing an extensive flat and highly cultivated country, 
and traversing the corn fields in various directions. In the rich and fertile 
delta of Surabaya, the whole produce of the adjacent country is conveyed 
by water carriage, generally on light rafts constructed of a few stems of the 
plantain tree. 

Goods not conveyed by water carriage, are usually carried on the backs of la,,tl 

oxen or horses, or on the shoulders of men and women, carts not being 
generally used, except in the western districts, where the population is thin, 
or in some of the more eastern districts, particularly those recently under 
Chinese direction. The cart of the western districts, termed ped&ti,* is of 
clumsy construction, running on two large solid wheels, from five tpsix feet 
in diameter and from one to two inches broad, on a revolving axle, and drawn 
by two buffaloes. It is the ordinary conveyance of goods to the capital, 
within a range of about sixty miles from Batavia. 

Few countries can boast of roads, either of a better description, or of a 
greater extent, than some of those in Java. A high post road, passable for 
carriages at all seasons of the year, runs from Anyer, on the western side 
of Bantam, to within twenty miles of Bdnyuxmngi, the eastern extremity 
of the island, being a distance of not less than eight hundred English miles. 

Along this road, at intervals of less than five miles, are regular poet stations 
and relays of carriage horses. A portion of it towards the west, which 
proceeded into the interior and passed over some high and mountainous 
tracts, was found to occasion great delay and inconvenience to passengers, 
and to impose an oppressive duty upon those inhabitants, who, residing in 
the neighbourhood were obliged to lend the use of their cattle, or the assis- 
tance of their personal labour, to aid carriages in ascending the steeps j 
this part of the line has therefore been abandoned, and a new road ho# 
recently been constructed ' along the ■ low lauds, . from 1 to CMribon, 

by which w* oefythe former iae^imlities are avaid^, bat a distance of 
fifty salts* is saved. This route is now so leveh that a cattal nfight easily 
be^ut along its ride, i a«d ; mirried , 'on' nearly through stt the maritime die* 1 
tracts ef foie eastward, by whieia the convenience of inland navigation 
might 


f pltoa flE yoaan of dte tanw<fo«, 
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for the consumption and exportation of the capital. Besides this main road 
from one extreme to the other, there is also a high military road, equally 
well constructed, which crosses the island from north to south, leading to 
the two native capitals of Sura-kerta and Yug’ya-ktrta, and consequently to 
within a few miles of the South Sea. Cross roads have also been formed 
wherever the convenience or advantage of Europeans required them, and 
there is no part of the island to which the access is left difficult. But it is 
not to be concluded, that these communications contribute that assistance 
to agriculture or trade on Java, which such roads would afford in Europe : 
tlieir construction has, on the contrary, in many instances, been destructive 
to whole districts, and when completed by his own labour, or the sacrifice 
of the lives of his neighbours, the peasant was debarred from their use, 
and not permitted to drive his cattle along them, while he saw the advan- 
tages they were capable of yielding reserved for his European masters, that 
they might be enabled to hold a more secure possession of his country. 
They were principally formed during the blockade of the island, and were 
intended to facilitate the conveyance of stores, or the passage of troops 
necessary for its military defence. The inhabitants, however, felt the exclu- 
sion the less, as good inferior roads were often made by the side of these 
military roads, and bye-roads branched off through all parts of the country, 
so that the internal commerce met with no impediment for the want of 
direct or convenient lines of communication. 

Market* or ba- Nor is it discouraged by the want of understood or established places of 
exchange. Bazars or public markets (here called p6kan ) are established in 
every part of the country, and usually held twice a week, if not oftener. 
The market days are in general regulated by what are called p&sar days, 
being a week of five days, similar to that by which the markets in South 
America appear to be regulated. At these markets are assembled fre- 
quently . some thousands of people, chiefly women, on whom the duty 
devolves of carrying the various productions of the country to these places 
of traffic. , In some districts, extensive sheds are erected for the accommo- 
dation of the people? but, in general, a temporary covering of thatch, to 
shelter ,them from the; rays of the sun, is made for the occasion, and thought 
sufficient. Where., the . market is , not held within a town of considerable 
the usf&hy .takes pkce under a large, tree, in a, spot occu- 

pied from immemorial usage, for that purpose. In these markets there are 
regular quarters appropriated for the grain merchant, the cloth baerchant, 

, ■. venders 
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verniers of iron, brass, anti copper-ware, and dealers in the various small 
manufactures of the country, as well as those of India, China, and Europe. 
Prepared eatables of every kind, as well as all the fruits and vegetables in 
request, occupy a considerable space in the fair, and find a rapid sale. In 
the more extensive bazars, as at Solo, the kria handle makers have their 
particular quarter, and in an adjoining square, horses and oxen arc exposed 
for sale. 


Small duties arc generally levied in these bazars, the collection of which 
was formerly fanned out to Chinese ; but it being found that they exacted 
more than the settled or authorized rate, and that they contrived, by means 
of the influence which their office conferred, to create a monopoly in their 
own favour, not only of the articles of trade but of many of the necessaries 
of life, that system has latterly been relinquished wherever practicable, and 
government has taken the management of that portion of the public revenue 
into its own bands. In the bazars, accordingly, regulated under the imme- 
diate superintendence of its officers, extensive sheds are built, and a small 
compensation only is required for the use of them by those who there intend 
to expose their goods for sale. This duty is collected at the entrance into 
the market-place, and is taken in lieu of all other taxes or customs what- 
ever, formerly levied on the transit or sale of native commodities. It is to 
be regretted, that this improvement had not been extended to the native 
provinces, where every article of produce and manufacture is still impeded 
in its progress through the country to the place of consumption or export, 
by toll duties and other impolitic exactions, and charged on its arrival there 
with heavy bazar duties, to the discouragement of industry and enterprizc, 
and the depression of agriculture and trade, in a degree not compensated 
by a proportionate benefit to the revenue,* 

Almost all the inland commerce, beyond what is thus carried on through (nAnenoft oi‘ tho 
the medium of bazars, is under the direction of the Chinese, who possessing 
considerable capital, and frequently speculating on a very extensive scale* 


engross the .greater part of the wholesale trade, 1 buy- upithe principal articles 

4 ■; VL , V: ' / i A ’Wr' kVifi V/*;* r’. ' oi% 

[ f, “ ^jbpMura,” observes Mr. Hogendorp, « now produoe a large, and even aa incredible 
“ amount, which however is melted away in the hands of the native , regents and also some 
« Svr..p'm" 'aathSrlties{ but the Chinese, to whom they arc mostly farmed out, derive 
“ the greatest 1 prbSts'frOoi tbenr, both by the money which they extort from tlm 'JavsaS, ShB 
** by the monope&a4n ah kind* of produce; and particularly ‘of- rice, whichrby? the« ? tm fe a s t 
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of export from the native grower, convey them to the maritime Capitals, 
and in return supply the interior with salt, and with the principal articles 
imported from the neighbouring islands, or from foreign countries. The 
industry of the Javans being directed almost exclusively to the cultivation 
Of the soil, they are satisfied if they can find an immediate market for their 
surplus produce ; and the Chinese, from their superior wealth and enter- 
prize, offering them this advantage without interfering with their habits, 
have obtained almost a monopoly of their produce, and an uncontrolled 
command of their market for foreign commodities. 

coasting trade: The trade carried on by native vessels along the coast, with the neigh- 

its gK ftent, * 

bouring islands, and with the peninsula of Malacca, has been even more 
shackled than that placed under the impolitic restraints of interior regula- 
tion j and if it exists now to any considerable extent, it is owing only to 
the great natural advantages that attend it. Independently of the dangers to 
•which the peaceable unprotected trader has so long been exposed, from the 
numerous pirates who infest the Eastern Seas, and who for many years have 
been in the habit of annually sweeping the coast of Java, the various re- 
strictions, penalties, and prohibitions established by the Dutch government, 
in order to insure their own monopoly, closed all the minor ports against 
him. 

Among these restrictions, none operated more forcibly to prejudice the 
native trade than the rigid and enforced monopoly of the teak timberj an 
article of produce with which Java abounds, and of which the shipping of 
the Archipelago had, from time immemorial, been principally constructed. 
The facilities for building and repairing vessels along the coast, while the 
sale of fills timber was unrestricted, not only allowed a more abundant 
supply of shipping at a cheap rate for the convenience of the native trader, 
but attracted the beneficial visits and the intercourse of foreigners, and 
encouraged a species of trade, which under the recent system has been lost. 
The Bftgis and Arabs of the different eastern ports, navigating in large 
vessels, were induced to give them an annual repair on Java j and rather 
than depart in ballast, frequently carried out cargoes, the profits of which 


twn, exported large Quantities of salt* and other bulky commodities, which 

WWifid 


wWtte, independently of their refit, would not have been sufficient to tempt 
them ’ tpi the $p^ula£ion« These adventurers notonly imported considerable 

the expence of their' repairs, but many 
other articles, the wro&iee ©f the Malayan islands : for which they, in re- 
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would otherwise hardly repay their freight. In consequence of the stop put 
to this kind of intercourse, the Malayan States were principally sup- 
plied with salt from Siam and the Coromandel coast, or manufactured 
the article for themselves, while an accumulating undemanded surplus 
for many years remained on Java unsaleable. Of the nature of the restrictions 
under which the internal commerce, and the native trade in general, were 
placed until lately, sonic idea may be formed, from the amount of the 
duties which were exacted at Chcribon, prior to the introduction of the land 
revenue settlement.* 

These, with still heavier and more vexatious duties and exactions, were 
levied on trade in other districts of the island. Constant requisitions were 
made by the Dutch government for the services of native vessels, at rates 
far below a just compensation to the owner, and the native traders were 
forbidden to traffic in any of the articles of Dutch monopoly j considera- 
tions which incline us rather to express our surprize, that there should 
have been any native trade at all, than that there should be so little as now 
exists. 

The coasting trade is carried on in vessels belonging chiefly to Chinese, 
Arabs, and U&gte (natives of Celebes), and In smaller Malayan prahus,i 

<2 D The 


* See account of CWribon. 

t Although but few of the natives of Java venture their property in foreign speculations, the 
natives of Java form the crews of all coasting vessels belonging to Chinese, Arabs; or 
Europeans, and it is of them almost exclusively that the class of common sailors, known in 
the east under the general denomination of Malays is composed. Here it may not bo 
improper to notice the manner in which European vessels have hitherto been supplied with 
such crews, and to point out the probable causes of that atrocious conduct with which the 
Malayan s.ulor is so generally reproached. 

A reference to the maritime customs of the Mulayus will shew the manner in which this 
outfit of a native vessel in the Eastern Seas is effected.'*’ Each individual on board has a share 
and interest in the' concern, and among themselves the maritime population is distinguished, 
for good faith and attachment. ■ In-, ihe vessels ; either commanded or , owned i by Chinese or 
Arabs, the same principle ia attdndei to ? and ,although th» coiamoa sailors in these generally 
receive wages, the petty officer®, who are-ilse gtoeridiy Javans, have some trifling interest in 
the cargd, the common men are protected by them, and the policy of the commanders induces 
every posa^ attention to the usages, prejudices, and comforts of the crews. They are able 
to assimilate ; : mote Jy ,■ - ji^d,’ to enter more immediately into their fcelings.and 

their wants, thai^ to , do, and as they do not possess the. author ■ 
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The enterprise of the Arabs, Chinese, and Biigis is very conspicuous. 
They are in general fair traders; and Europeans acquainted with theii 
several characters can rely on their engagements, and command their con- 
fidence. 

to obtain crews by force, it is only by a character for good treatment that they can ensure an 
adequate supply of hands. These vessels navigate throughout the whole extent of the Archi- 
pelago, to Malacca and Acheen on one side, and to the Moluccas and New Guinea on the 
other. They are manned exclusively by Javans, usually called Malays, and no instances 
occur of the crews rising either upon the Arab or Chinese commander : they are, ou the con- 
trary, found to be faithful, hardworking, and extremely docile. How is it when Malays are em- 
ployed in vessels belonging to Europeans ? The Javans are originally not a seafaring people ; 
they have an aversion for distant voyages, and require the strongest inducements to quit the 
land, even for a coasting expedition in the smooth seas of their own Archipelago, beyond 
which, if they ever engage themselves on board a colonial vessel, they make an express agree- 
ment, not to be carried: European vessels in want of hands for more distant voyages to Europe, 
India, and China, have been compelled therefore to resort to force or fraud, as the means of 
obtaining crews. r Jfhe Dutch government were in the habit of employing people, known 
among the Javans by the term selottg , as kidnappers, who prowled about at night, pounced 
upon the unwary peasant who might be passing alone, and hurried him on ship-board. When 
tlie direct influence of government was not used, the native regents or chiefs were employed 
to obtain people for the crews of vessels : this they did sometimes in the same manner, though 
more frequently condemning to sea as many as were required, by an indiscriminate draft on 
the neighbouring population. The native chiefs were perhaps paid a certain head-money, on 
what may have been considered by the European commanders as nothing more than ermpage . 
The people who were seized were seldom of a seafaring class, but almost entirely landsmen, in 
many instances perhaps opium smokers, or persons obtained from the lowest and most worth- 
ies part of -the community. Ouoc embarked, their fate was sealed for ever, and due care was 
taken that th*sy never landed again on Java, as long as their services Us sailors were required. 
"^totWsVfoanner.are^obtalned that extensive class of sailors, denominated Malays, who are 
foundonboardalntost every country ship inlndia, and inhabit the sea-ports in considerable 
nurfcbe**, particularly Calcutta, whore they have a distinct quarter allottcd them. ' ' They are 
taken from their home against their will, and in violence of all their views and habits. In 
gederil, neither their language or customs are In the least understood by their new master, 
for though most of the commanders in the eastern trade may speak the Malayan language. 
And be accustomed to tho Malayan character, they know nothing of the Javan language* 
tod but little of the manners, habits, and prejudices of the Javam people. 

, f That numerous instances have occurred, in which they have appeared the foremost in mutiny 
* to< jt'ifc tho massacre of their officers, will not be denied $ but it is Well kno-wh,* that many in- 
ef $Wps being cut off by the Malay crews, have been occasioned by the tyrannical and 
fobtunto bjtotoieir of 'the commanders ; tod however dreadful the massacre, some excuse may 
be made On the scoitofof provocation, for a people low in the scale of moral restraint' and intel- 
lectual improvement. ' In soin^ cws, they have been, made the instruments, and dupes of the 
villuny of others, and have merely followed in the track of cruelty. In general, so little care 
seems to be devoted to the comforts of these people, and so much violence offered to their 

habits, 
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lidence. Many of them, particularly the Bugis, are possessed of very large 
capital. 

By means of the coasting trade, the produce of the maritime and inland 
districts is conveyed to Batavia , Semdrang, and Surabaya, the principal 
ports of consumption and exportation j and in return those districts receive 
iron, steel, and other articles of foreign produce and manufacture from 
abroad. The western districts being but thinly inhabited, do not yield 
a sufficient supply for the consumption of Batavia ; and on this account, 
as well as its being the principal mart of foreign commerce, the trade of 
the eastern districts is attracted to it, in a higher degree than to any of the 
other great towns in their own immediate neighbourhood: but owing to 
the unhealthiness of the climate, the loss occasioned by the paper money 
which the native traders of other islands could never understand, and the 
various vexations and impositions to which they were subjected, these latter 
invariably prefer the more eastern ports of Semdrang and Surabaya , or 
rather Gresi/c, in the immediate vicinity of the latter, which has always been 
the principal establishment and residence of the Arabs. 

The Bugis import into Java from the other islands, Malayan camphor, what a 
tortoiseshell, edible birds’-nests, bees’-wax, cloths cdhdsdrongs, of a 
very strong texture, their own manufacture, and gold-dust, which they lay 
out in the purchase of opium, iron, steel, Europe chintzes and broad- 
cloth and Indian piece-goods, besides tobacco, rice, salt, and other pro- 
ductions and manufactures of Java, with which they return eastward, during 
the favorable monsoon. 

The Arabs navigate square-rigged vessels, from fifty to five hundred 
tons burthen. The Chinese also have many brigs, besides their peculiar 
description of vessels called junks, as well as native-built prdhus. They 
extend their voyages to Sumatra, the Straits of Malacca, and eastward -as 
far as the Moluccas and Timor, collecting birds’-nests, camphor, hick 
4e mar , and other articles* making Java a grand depdt for the produce of 
all the countries to which they resort ^Throughout the^ -whole of Java, 
trade is usually conducted by the Chinese i. many of them are- very rich, 
and their means are increased by their knowledge of business,. their spirit 
of enterprise, and their mutual confidence. 

, . ■ * , ,: ; t, ,,*<** D 2 ; 1 . ■ h. If 

habits, that a person accustomed fo observe the course of human action, . arid fod 

force of excited passions, is ataost surprized to find the instances of mutir\y ond retafi#tion'»« ■ 
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If a cargo arrives too extensive for the finances of one individual, several 
Chinese club together, and purchase the goods, each dividing according to 
his capital. In this manner a ready market is always open at Java, without 
the assistance of European merchants, and strangers are enabled to transact 
their business with little trouble or risk. 

The objections which have been made to the political influence of the 
Chinese and Arabs in the Eastern Islands, do not equally apply to them 
as traders. In this last' capacity, and subject to regulations which prevent 
them from uniting the power of a chief with the temper of a merchant, 
and despotism with avarice, their value cannot be too highly rated. The 
persevering industry and speculative turn of the Chinese is too well known 
to need description ; and the Arab traders arc here, what they are all over 
the world, keen, intelligent, and adventurous. The Bugis have long been 
distinguished among the Eastern Islands for the extent of their speculations 
and the fairness of their dealing. 

Java exports, for the consumption and use of the other islands of the 
Archipelago, including the Malayan ports on the peninsula, rice, a variety 
of vetches, salt, oil, tobacco, timber, Java cloths, brass ware, and a variety 
of minor articles, the produce of her agriculture and manufactures, be- 
sides' occasionally, as the market admits, a considerable quantity of Eu- 
ropean, Indian, and Chinese goods. Almost the only article for which 
Java is at present dependant on its neighbours are gdmbir, imported from 
Lingen (Ling’ga) and lihio, where it is produced to the annual amount 
of from twenty to thirty thousand pikuls, —and pdmur, the metal used for 
damasking the Javan Ms, of which a small quantity is imported from 
■Biliton mA Celebes, where alone it is found. The following articles, the 
exclusive produce of the . Eastern Islands, are collected at its principal 
ports, for re-exportation to India, China* and Europe : tin, from Bdnka 
gold-dust, diamonds, camphor, benjamin and other drugs, edible birds’- 
nests, bic/i de mar , rattans, bees’-wax, tortoiseshell, and dyeing woods* 
from, Borneo and- Sumatra; sandal and other fine woods, nutmegs, cloves 
and mace, coarse, wild and damaged spices, Myu-puti and other pungent 
the Moluccas; horses and sapan wood, from Snmbdwa ; Bdgis 
cloths, 1 and many collections for the Chinese market, from Celebes. Cloths 
are also som.etimes imported from BdH, and pepper is collected at 'B&njer* 
mdsin on Borneo, and from several of the Malayan states. . 


The 
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The tin brought to Java is almost exclusively from the mines of Banka. 
This metal is also exported from several of the other islands, and from the 
peninsula of Malacca, whence these countries have been considered the 
Tetmla of Ptolemy, thnah being the Malayan word for tin ; but the quantity 
obtained from all other sources falls far short of what is procured on 
Banka, which exports to the annual amount of thirty thousand piJails, or 
nearly forty thousand cwt. of this metal. The mines on Banka are worked 
by Chinese, who deliver the metal into the government stores in slabs, at 
the rate of about eight Spanish dollars the pUctd, of one hundred and thirty- 
three pounds and a quarter.* 

A very extensive branch of trade is carried on by a direct communica- 
tion between Java and China, entirely upon Chinese capital, in a descrip- 
tion of vessels called junks. From eight to ten of these vessels arrive 
annually from Canton and Amoi, with cargoes of teas, raw silk, silk piece- 
goods, varnished umbrellas, iron pots, coarse china-ware, sweetmeats, 
nankeen, paper, and innumerable minor articles, particularly calculated for 
the Chinese settlers. They are from three to eight hundred tons burthen, 
and sail at stated periods, generally reaching Batavia with the north-east 
monsoon, about the month of January. Of all the imports from China, 
that which produces the most extensive effects on the commercial and po- 
litical interests of the country is the native himself: besides their cargoes, 
these junks bring a valuable import of from two to five hundred industrious 
natives in each vessel. These emigrants are usually employed as coolies 
or labourers on their first arrival $ but, by frugal habits and persevering 
industry, they soon become possessed of a little property, which they em- 
ploy in trade, and increase by their prudence and enterprise. Many of 
them, in course of time, attain sufficient wealth to render themselves inde- 
pendent, and to enable them to remit considerable accumulations yearly 
to their relations in China, As these remittances are generally made in the 
valuable , arrives# such as birds'- nests, ; Malayan camphor,, bkh de • mar, 
tin, opium,, pepper, : timberj leather -hides, , indigo^ ; ; goId,-and silver, the 
return cargoes of these vessels amount to an>alcnQ^ ihcu:edjWe value. " 

The quantity of edible .birds’-nests alone, annually exported from Java 
to China on vessels of this description, is estimated at not less than two 

^ 1 v,t y. ■ i, 1 v'iij; ./ ' ■ t i . , ( </ , , - hupd^ad^ 

■ * An interesting account of the natural productions of Banka, 
with the method of jibe mine* and preparing the , apod, 

Hotsfield, and will' shortly be published, ‘i’ s ■! ' -4 r 
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hundred pikuls, of which by far the largest proportion is the produce of the 
Javan rocks and hills. It is well known, that these are the nests of a spe- 
cies of swallow (hirundo esculenta) common in the Malayan islands, and 
in great demand for the China table. Their value as a luxury, ift that 
empire, has been estimated on importation to be weight for weight equal 
with silver. The price which these nests of the best quality have of late 
years brought in the Canton and Amoi market, has been forty Spanish 
dollars per kali, of rather more than a pound and a quarter English. They 
are usually classed into first, second, and third sorts, differing in price 
from forty to fifteen Spanish dollars, and even to ten and less for the most 
ordinary. The price in the Batavian market rises as the period for the 
departure of the junks approaches ; but as the principal produce of Java 
is still a monopoly in the hands of government, it is difficult to fix the price 
at which they might . be sold under other circumstances. Generally speak- 
ing, however, they sell throughout the Eastern Islands considerably lower 
thatr they are calculated to do in China, which may be accounted for by 
the perishable nature of the commodity, and the great care necessary to 
preserve them from the damp, as well as from breakage. On this account, 
they, are seldom bought by European traders. Birds’-nests consigned by 
the Javan government to the Canton factory in 1813 , sold to the amount 
pf about fifty pilmls, at an average rate of about twenty dollars per Icali : but 
this was at a period when the China markets were unusually low. 

The quantity of bird’s nests obtained from the rocks called Kdrang 
b&mg, on the southern coast of Java, and within the provinces of the 
native princes, ip, .estimated, one year with another, at a hundred pikuls, 
andris. calculated to afford an annual revenue to the government of two 
hundred thousand Spanish dollars. The quantity gathered besides by 
individuals, on rocks and. hills belonging to them, either in private property 
on held - by farm from the government, in other parts of the island,, may 
amount to. ‘ fifty pikuls-, maWng the extent of this export not less than 
t»Ue pundred and fifty ptlmls, besides the amount of the collections from 
the . other islands of the Archipelago. 

wlb.^e, AjlaUtyaq islands in general, but little care is taken of the rocks 
apdf caserns, wldchpwduce this .dainty, and the nests' procured are neither 

;■ ^ they otherwise would be. On Java, where 
perhaps^ the ■ birds aife-fewer,; ami the "nests in general less fine tban those to 
be met with in some of the more Eastern Islands, both the • quantity 
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and quality have been considerably improved by European management. 
To effect this improvement, the caverns which the birds are found to 
frequent are cleansed by smoking and the burning of sulphur, and the 
destruction of all the old nests. The cavern is then carefully secured from 
the approach of man, the birds are left undisturbed to form their nests, 
and the gathering takes place as soon as it is calculated that the young are 
fledged. If they are allowed to remain until eggs are again laid in. them, 
they lose their pure colour and transparency, and are no longer of what are 
termed the first sort. They are sometimes collected so recently after their 
formation, that time has not been given for the birds to lay or hatch her 
eggs in them, and these nests are considered as the most superior j but as 
the practice, if carried to any extent, would prevent the number of the 
birds from increasing, it is seldom resorted to, where the caverns are in the 
possession pf those who have a permanent interest in their produce; < Much 
of their excellence and peculiar properties, however, depend on the situa- 
tion of the place in which they are formed. It has often been ascertained, 
for instance, that the same bird forms a nest of somewhat different qua- 
lity, according as it constructs it in the deep recesses of an unventilated 
and damp cavern, or attaches it to a place where the atmosphere is dry and 
the air circulates freely. The nature of the different substances also to 
which they are fixed, seems to have some influence on their properties. 
The best are procured in the deepest caverns (the favourite retreat of the 
birds), where a nitrous dampness continually prevails,: and where being 
formed against the sides of the cavern, they imbibe a nitrous taste, without 
which they are little esteemed by the Chinese. The principal object of the 
proprietor of a birds’-nest rock is to preserve sufficient numbers of the 
swallows, by not gathering the nests too often, or abstracting those of 
the finer kinds in too great numbers!, lest the birds should quit tbfiir' habita- 
tions and emigrate to a more secure and inaccessible' retreat. . It is hot 
unusual for a Europfeaft^ ’when, he kakefc 4: rock under his superintendence, 
’if’ rief "tlife ‘ ^Ab-'.aaPlow the 

birds to remain undisturbed* two/ three, or even more years, in. order that 
they may multiply for his future advantage. When a birds’ -nest rock is 
once brought ir 
this is the cdsq 
at Kdrang lUk 


ito proper order, it will bear two gatherings in the year : 
wkh 'the rodks under the care of the officers of govemfaent 

'»( <»•* 1. ■ \ *!«■««,' I' * /tfcf.'vf 'I'ytfrf'jK, 

wyr: n,! \j/\, ^ v, : , -* t *} , j>s* r / f f ^ 1 1 ■■ 
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Camphor, 


Bichdcmar, 


In the vicinity of the rocks are usually found a few persons accustomed 
from their infancy to descend into these caverns, in order to gather the 
nests ; an office of the greatest risk and danger, the best nests being some- 
times many hundred feet within the damp and slippery opening of the rock. 
The gatherers are sometimes obliged to lower themselves by ropes (as at 
Kdrang-bblang ) over immense chasms, in which the surf of a turbulent sea 
dashes with the greatest violence, threatening instant destruction , in the 
event of a false step or an insecure hold. The people employed by govern- 
ment for this purpose were formerly slaves, in the domestic service of the 
minister or resident at the native court. To them the distribution of a few 


dollars, and the preparation of a buffalo feast after each gathering, was 
thought sufficient pay, and the sum thus expended constituted all the 
disbursements attending the gathering and packing, which is conducted by 
the same persons. This last operation is however carefully, superintended 
by the resident, as the slightest neglect would essentially deteriorate the 
value of the commodity.* 

. Although the Malayan camphor, which is the exclusive produce of 
Sumatra and Borneo, is much stronger than the camphor from China, it has 
not yet been considered an article of extensive export for the European 
market. It is always, however, in the greatest demand in China, where it 
is either consumed, or as has been supposed by some, it undergoes a 
certain process, previous to its re-exportation under a different appearance. 
It is not known in what manner the China camphor for the European 
market is prepared; and unless the Malayan camphor is used in the com- 
jposition,- it seems i difficult to . account for the constant demand for it in 
China, whence it is never re-exported in its original state. Whatever value 
may be set on the Chinese camphor, that exported from Japan is of a still 
superior quality, and more in demand for the European market. 

Bich de mar is well known to be a dried sea slug, used in the dishes of 


the Chinese: it is known among the Malayan Islands by the name of 
trtpang, and collected on the shores of nearly all the islands of the Archi- 



It usually sells in China at from ten to fifty dollars per pikul, 


according tp its 'quality, but being an article still more perishable than the 
• • <K. K •*. . birds’-nests, 

* ¥ram a c^hiiei of; eJ^itnentB recently undertaken, and a careful examination of the" bird, 
by Sir Everard Home, Bart., there is every reason to believe that the nature of the substance 
of which the edible birds’-nests are composed will be satisfactorily explained. 
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birds’-nests, and very bulky and offensive, it seldom composes the cargoes 
of European vessels. It would be very difficult to ascertain the average 
price, as it varies according to the difficulties experienced in collecting it, 
and the immediate demand in the market, for its perishable nature will 
not admit of the excess of one season being laid by to meet the deficiency of 
another. It requires constant care on the voyage, and a leaky vessel fre- 
quently loses a whole cargo. 

Stic-lac, used in dying, is procured in many parts of Java, and can 
easily be obtained in a quantity sufficient to meet the demand. The 
insect which yields it abounds in the Bantam districts, and the lac prepared 
is considered of good quality j but it is not an article which appears to have 
attracted much attention. 

The trade between Java and China in vessels belonging to Europeans, at J^ e to fr c“ na 
present consists principally in carrying out tin, pepper, spices, rattans, and ia^swpste- 
beetle-nut, for the China market, and receiving in return a few articles of European*. 
China produce in demand for the European market, a balance of cash, and a 
supply of manufactures required annually at Batavia ; but it is calculated 
that cotton, rice, and timber, which may be considered as the staple pro- 
duce of Java, might be exported to China with advantage. 

A small quantity of Javan cotton lately sent to China, was sold at a higher CoMWI * 
rate than the ordinary prices of the cotton from Western India.* Cotton- 

2 E yam 

* Mr. Hogcndorp makes the following observations on the cotton of Java. “ This article. 

“ of produce, which now, in order to provide the Company with a few hundred pthds of 
et cotton-yarn at a low rate, is only productive of vexation and oppression to the poor natives, 

« might be made of the greatest value, both to Java itself aud to the mother country. The 

plant grows in abundance and of good quality, especially if the best kinds of seeds are 
« procured from the Coromandel Coast and the Isle of France. The cultivation of cotton is 
« not at all injurious to any other branch, for after the rice harvest is the best season for 
« planting the cotton, and before the rain*, when the fields are again ploughed for rice, the 
“ cotton is ripe and gathered. . 

« Little of it is comparatively planted at present s indeed only the necessary quantity, after 
« providing the natives with ooarse cloths, for the government contingent. , In rough cotton 
“ there is no trade at all i but, in . foot, whattrateafoere on Java, ; except the monopoly 

“ trade of the Chinese. 1 '''' ‘ 

a Lst us but suppose foe cultivator to have a property in foe soil, and that he, as well as foe 
“ trader, were at liberty to buy and sell, how soon should we see foe Javan planting cotton 
« directly after his rice was *e®ed. , After being cleaned by machinery ' 
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Far trade with 
Kamtchnika. 


Trade wifcl* 
Western India* 


yarn is an article sometimes exported to China, but in the existing state 
of society on Java, the exportation of the raw material is likely to be attended 
with the greatest advantages. Some writers have estimated the capability 
of Java to export raw cotton almost incredibly high, but it must be admitted, 
that although the soil is not universally favourable, yet few countries afford 
greater general advantages for the cotton cultivation, it being practicable to 
raise it to a great extent, without interfering with the general grain produce 
of the country. It could be grown as a second crop on the rice fields, being 
planted shortly after the harvest, and attaining maturity before the season 
again cpmes round for irrigating the lands. Nothing can convey a higher 
idea of the richness of the soil of Java, and of the advantages of its climate, 
than the fact, that during one half of the year the lands yield a rich and 
abundant crop of grain, more than sufficient for the ordinary food of the 
population, and during the other half a valuable staple, which affords the 
material for clothing them, and opens in its manufacture a source of wealth 
and otf continual domestic industry through the year. 

Enterprising individuals, merchants of Batavia, have not been wanting 
to engage in the valuable fur trade, hitherto carried op principally by the 
Americans, between Kamchatka and China. Mr. Timmerman Thyssen, 
an enlightened Dutch gentleman, whose name for honourable dealing and 
extensive business has always stood high among the merchants of Batavia, 
has entered into more than one speculation of this kind. Vessels fitted out 
from Batavia took in furs at Kamtchatka, which were intended to be 
exchanged in China for dollars ; but the dangers of the passage in one 
ig^nce, ‘dnd tl^e iii&rm^lity of the papers in another, rendered this bold 

M4uctiy? jof tyri little P foundry advance* 
Nothing, however, has occUtt e & to prove that the adventure would not 
have fully answered its intention in time of peace, the principal difficulties 
which' attended and frustrated it ceasing with the war. 

Since the conquest a very extensive trade has been carried on by the 
2£$glish country ships importing from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, ajl 
kipds of piece goods, opium, and other articles, the returns for which have 
„ „ . been 


_ .inWW-fti 

“eft? 

“ certainly be produced cheaper » but evejjj su 
“ t£» rix-dollars a pikul, the Javans would still ' 


d, at/lesti*, If/ not better, tjh^n, 

gfe iii&t 

i well paid.’* 
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been usually made by bills, gold-dust, bees-wax, tin, Japan camphor, sago, 
and teak timber. 

The piece goods of Western India have always formed an extensive article 
of import into Java, and the annual value of those latterly imported cannot 
well be estimated at less than a million of dollars. Those generally meet a 
ready sale, at an advance of from thirty to forty per cent, upon the prime 
cost in India, and much more when the supply is scanty. 

In consequence of these heavy and valuable importations, the returns to 
Bengal were till lately made principally by bills, obtainable either from 
government, or individuals desirous of purchasing colonial produce for the 
European market by means of funds in Western India. But there are also 
several articles, which experience has proved well calculated for making 
their returns direct to Bengal, particularly Japan copper and teak timber. 
Java is known to abound with valuable teak forests, and the quality of the 
wood has been considered as superior to that of Pegu or the Malabar coast. 
The restrictions under which this export was formerly placed as a govern- 
ment monopoly, prevented its finding its way beyond the immediate Dutch 
dependencies ; but the extent to which it was even then sent to the Moluc- 
cas, to Malacca, and to the Cape of Good Hope, where all the public 
buildings are constructed of Javan teak, sufficiently attests the value and 
extent of the forests, as well as the good quality and durability of the wood. 
This valuable, but bulky article of export, is always in demand for ship- 
building in Bengal, and has afforded to the merchant a very liberal profit 
on exportation, after paying the present government prices, which arc 
calculated at something above ten per cent upon the actual expcnce of 
cutting and dragging the timber from the forests to the port of exportation* 
During the last two years, large ships have taken cargoes to Bengal, and 
afforded Very handsome profits. From the neigbourhood of JtmbOng, 
Where permission has been given to individuals: to cut the timber, Un paying 
a duty often per cent. on' the estimated Value when worked, up, it has not 
only been" exported at a ; cheap rate 'have 1 

beeh contructed of it, while along the whole lihfedf cdast, faomSem&rang 
ter GMUk'i small vessels and country craft are launched every month. 

But although the direct trade With Bengal has thus been always against 
Java, the^denaiatMl foir sugalr in the Bombay market always affords the means 
of a circuitbofo of capital. Laige quantities of Javan sugar have 

'v ' " ; ':'V. 
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Trade with Eu- 
rope : 


— in Sugar, 


been exported to Bombay during the last four years, principally on the 
returning ships in ballast touching at Batavia on their way from China, 
and these cargoes have afforded considerable profit. A lucrative trade in 
this article is also sometimes carried on by the Arabs to the Bed Sea, and 
particularly to Mocha; but Arab traders, of sufficient capital for these 
extensive speculations, have, by the effects of the former monopoly on Java, 
long been driven out of the market, and sufficient time has not been given 
for them to return. 

The extensive produce of this fine island in sugar and coffee of superior 
quality, and the pepper and various other articles, either yielded by it 
or collected from the neighbouring countries, such as sago, tin, Japan 
copper, spices, elephants’ teeth, sticlac, long pepper, cubibs, tortoiseshell, 
gold, diamonds, Japan wood, ebony, rattans, indigo, &c. present fine 
subjects for commercial speculation to all parts of Europe and America, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Mauritius ; and the more so, as from the 
extensive native and European population, a very considerable and constant 
demand exists for the produce and manufactures of Europe, not only for the 
consumption and use of the island itself, but to supply the neighbouring 
Malayan states by way of barter. 

The quantity of sugar seems to depend almost entirely upon the demand, 
and is likely at all times to equal it, few countries affording equal advantages 
for its manufacture. Owing to the want of a demand for this kind of 
produce, for several years antecedent to the conquest, many of the manu- 
factories were discontinued ; but since the trade has been opened and 
the demand renewed, many of them have again commenced working, 
and the quantity produced in the year 1815 was not less than twenty thou- 
sand pikuls. ■ , ■ . , ■ 

, The manufacturers being no longer compelled to deliver their produce to 
government, can afford to sell the sugar at Batavia, at from four to six 
Spanish dollars (or from twenty to thirty shillings) .per pikul, the quality 
being distinguished into .first, second, and third sorts, of which the first 
may be bought in the market for exportation at six Spanish dollars per 
pikul, or about twenty-five shillings the hundred-weight. The quality of 
this sugar is altogether different from the sugar in Bengal, and is said to be 
equal tQ.that of Jamaica, being manufactured, in a g^eat measure according 
to the same process. While the European market is open for coffee and 

, other 
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other light articles, the sugar of Java is always in demand for dead weight, and 
large quantities have recently been sold in the London market as high as 
ninety and one hundred shillings per hundred-weight.* 

The quantity of coffee delivered to government in the year 1815, ex- 
ceeded seventy thousand pikuls; about thirty thousand pikuls more may have 
been exported by individuals, and the produce is greatly on the increase.-^* 

The 

* By an official statement of the quantity of sugar manufactured at Batavia and the various 
residencies of the island of Java, from the year 1779 to the year 1808, it appears that 

In the year 1779 it was 80,131 pikuls 

In the year 1800 109,513 

In the year 1801. . . . 107,4.98 
In the year 1808 94,903 

that during the first fourteen of these years, the quantity made and delivered over to the 
Company for export to Holland, Persia, &c. amounted to 942,234 pikuls, or to an average of 
47,874 annually, two of these years being almost entirely unproductive, on account of the non- 
payment to the manufacturers of money, to enable them to carry on their business. During 
the latter half of the period, or from 1794 to 1808, the quantity manufactured and delivered 
over to the Company amounted to 917,598 pikuls, averaging 95,542 annually. AH the sugar 
for export, during this period, as stated in the text, was delivered over at fixed rates to the 
government, and was placed under laws of the strictest monopoly. T o show the great practi- 
cability of an increase to almost any extent, we may adduce the sudden start in the supply occa- 
sioned by the American demand in 1800. In no preceding year had this article of produce 
been delivered over to the Company to a greater amount than 67,552 pikuls, and in that year the 
quantity sold at Batavia, to Americans alone, amounted to 91,554, and for the subsequent 
years averaged 100,000 pikuls, and sold for 900,000 Java rupees, or £l 10,000 sterling. The 
principal part of this was manufactured at Batavia, the quantity supplied by Jaw ana, JapSra, 
Cfitlribon , Surcibfiya, arid Samarang, being but proportionally small till 1803, when Japura 
contributed to the exports of the island in this article 12,219. In 1804, the same province 
supplied 21,175 pikuls. The disadvantage under which the manufacturer laboured, by lbrcsd 
deliveries at inadequate rates, need not be here insisted on, though it must be taken into the ■ 
account in any estimate of the attainable increase of the manufacture. , 

+ Mr. Hogendorp makes the following observations on the coffee and popper of Java s—'* In ■ 
“ comparing the produce. of the West-lndian islands, according to their proportionate extent, 
“ population, and expences of cultivation, I have frequently left off In the middle of my calcu- 
“ lations; but I ain sure that Java,<mavery moderate calculation, can without difficulty 
*• yield fifty millions of pounds of coffee annually. ; 

“ For a long period,, the planting of coffee was .confined to the Batavian high and Pri&ng'm 
“ lands, and to ChSrtbon, on the principles of that short-sighted and self-destroying policy 
“ and spirit of monopoly, by which the company and the government of Batavia have fever been , 
“ characterized. ' It is oily of late years that it has been permitted to extend and revivfethe 
“ cultivation in the eastern districts. But the commissioners, in May 1796, ordered, that, the , 
“ cultivation should be abolished; and in the month of September in the same year, thfrordcr 

' ' " ■ “ waa 


•u; Coifed. 
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-fa An**. The Batavian arrack is well known in the European market, and was at 
one time imported in considerable quantities into the continent of Europe. 

It 

e< was countermanded, and the planting of coffee ordered to be promoted in the most rigorous 
“ manner possible. But what is to be expected from a country, where the natives are so 
c{ treated, so oppressed? To-day the Javan is ordered lo plant his garden with coffee trees: 
“ be does so, and although well aware how little he will get for the fruit, he sees them grow 
“ up with pleasure, considering their produce as a tribute which he must pay to his master for 
“ enjoyment of protection ; but now, when they are about to bear fruit, ho is ordered to root 
“ them out: he does so, and four months afterwards bo is again ordered to plant others! Con 
“ a more infamous tyranny be imagined? Can it be credited, that any government should act 
u so madly, so inconsistently? And yet this is the plain and real truth. But how can stupid 
(e ignorance, which by the vilest means, by base meanness, mercenary marriages, and every 
“ kind of low trick, rises into power and importance, and then becomes by wealth luxurious, 
<s and by flattery intoxicated, act otherwise ? And will you, Batavians, continue to trust in 
<f such handsas these your valuable possessions and interests in India? 

u Pepper grows but slowly on any soil, and is so nice with regard to it, that in some places, 
“ where to all appearance there would be an abundant produce of the plant, it will not grow 
H at all; The vine requires four or five years to produce fruit. The improvident Javan, who 
“ under the present despotic administration can and will scarcely provide for his daily subsia- 
“ tence, finds this too long a delay between his labour and its reward : having, therefore, no 
“ sufficient motive to pursue the cultivation cheerfully or actively, he can only be driven to it 
“ by force ; but let him once experience the advantage of property in land ; let him see the 
trader ready with plenty of money to purchase the fruits of his labour ; let him, if he should 
** still be idle, observe his more industrious neighbour acquire wealth, by the sale of those 
M articles which he slothfully declines to cultivate, and with it procure the necessaries or con- 
“ veniencies of life, and he will soon be induced, by emulation and the desire of ameliorating 
“ his- condition, to plough and plant his ground. The island of Java will then produce a con- 
u siderable quantity of pepper, for which, if the cultivator obtains twelve rix-dollars per p$kul, 
u he wilt he amply paid. 

** Although every thing' goes on with difficulty at first, and it cannot be denied that it will 
« require tune and trouble to stimulate the Javans, who are now confounded, as it were, with 
“ tyranny end oppression, to industry end emulation, it is notwithstanding equally certain, 
«« that an improved system of admiuistrathm, founded* on property of the soil, freedom of 
“•'person and trade, would by degrees, though perhaps much quicker than may beimagintd, 
“ bring about such a change, and that Java might and would produce* as much pepper for 
“ 'exportation annually as coffee, or about two hundred thousand pikuk, which' will bring 
“ three thousand six hundred rix-dollars into the country/* 

fety liSOJ, it was estimated by one of the first commercial houses in Europe, 
that foH^i^ qY^dt^es of pepper might be^obtaraed from diffident* ports of the Arch/pc- 
lagtr; ;/>'■». ,, > 

* 1 : **' is Wfo had:>— estimated in March 18QL 

“ At Betmofat, belonging to the English, may be had about twelve hundred tohs of 
^ pepper per annum. . ■ 


“ At 
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It is distilled in a great measure from molasses, in which respect, as well as 
in the process employed, it. differs so materially from the arrack of conti- 
nental India, that it cannot with propriety be considered as the same spirit : 
it is in fact vastly superior to it, and capable of competing in the European 
market with the rum of the West Indies. Its price at Batavia, where any 
quantity can at all times be procured, is for the first sort about sixty Spanish 
dollars, for the second sort fifty, and for the third thirty Spanish dollars the 
leaguer ; the first sort, which is above proof, thus selling by the leaguer of 
one hundred and sixty gallons, at the rate of about twenty pence the gallon. 

In consequence of the prohibitory duties against the importation of this 
article into Great Britain or British India, this branch of commerce has 
latterly declined, and many of the distilleries have been discontinued. 

The Dutch possessions of Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, and the omit*. 
Moluccas, dependent on the government of Batavia, always received their 
principal supplies of rice from Java, and considerable quantities have of late 
been occasionally exported to those places, as well as the Coromandel coast, 
with great advantage. During a scarcity of grain in England, the Java 
rice has also found its way to that market.* 

From 

“ At Prince of Wales Island, belonging to the English, may be had at present only one 
“ hundred tons per annum: in a few years it will be five hundred tons. 

“ At Susd, on the west coast of Sumatra, belonging to the King of Achccn, may be bad 
“ one thousand tons per annum. 

“ At Acfieen and its ports, belonging to the King of Achccn, may be had about one 
“ thousand tons per annum : the Danes often go to these two ports. 

" At Tringdno and Kalanlon, belonging to a Mulayan prince, may be bad about two 
“ thousand tons per annum ; the Europe Portuguese ships often call at these ports on their way 
“ to China. 

“ At Palembang t the Dutch have a small fort here, and oblige the ting to send all his 
“ popper to Batavia •, it may be about seven hundred tons per annum. 1 

“ At Lampung, on the south point of Sumatra: the Dutch have a small fort here, and they 
“ send all their pepper to Batavia ; it may be about five hundred tons. 

“ At BftntfM fnif b’e hadflve hundred tons: tills belongs to the Dutch. J 

*' At BUnjer-mltsin, oh the so(itj»-vrM , "i)f , !feoraeo3 ' the Dutch hav^’a fort here, ’and the rajah 
“ sends all his pepper to Batavia ; it may be about twelve to fifteen hundred tons per annum. 

“ At Chintabun, near Siam, belonging to the King of Slain, tnay be had one thousand tons 
“ per annum: this goes to China in the king's junks.” 

* “ Ceylpn, it may be observed, will consume two thousand kdyans annually, (fourthousaod 
“ tons). There is also a, ready market at the Cape of Good Hope, for n no tjip pflfy id M v aaa 
“ a yj»r. A scarcity qf ihis.grain frequently happens on the coast of. Coroagtaade^yrh^l^U 
“ import of it from Java Vfli yi«N great prodt, if tho trader* 

■ , ,,; i ' ’ 4 ■ ' M 'general 
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Imparts from 
Europe : 

— of Iron, 


— of Steel, 

— of printed 
Cottons, 


From Europe the most important imports, and those in constant demand 
for the native population, are iron, steel, copper, printed cottons of a 
peculiar pattern, and woollens. Of iron not less than from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred tons are annually imported, which is worked up into the 
implements of husbandry, and into the various instruments, engines, and 
utensils, required in the towns and agricultural districts. The price has 
varied, during the last four years, from six to twelve Spanish dollars: the 
average has been about eight dollars per hundred-weight for the English, and 
about nine per hundred-weight for the Swedish iron. The small bar iron 
is always in demand in the market, in consequence of its convenience for 
working up into the different implements required. Steel is also in demand, 
to the extent of two or three hundred tons annually. 

English printed cottons, of peculiar patterns adapted to the taste of the 
natives and Chinese, and white cotton sheeting cloth, always meet a ready 
and extensive sale ; but the great objection to the former is the want of 
permanency in the colours, a disadvantage which all the English printed 
cottons labour under. A very extensive and valuable assortment of these 
cottons, imitated after the Javan and Malayan patterns, was recently im- 
ported into Java by the East- India Company, and on the first sale produced 
very good prices ; but before a second trial could be made, the natives had 
discovered that the colours would not stand, and the remainder were no 

longer 

“ general freedom of commerce and navigation, and tbc encouragement such freedom holds 
“ out to the merchant, will establish and extend a ready communication and friendly relation 
“ between Batavia and the trading places of India. In the article of rice, Java possesses advan- 
“ tages superior to Bengal for although this grain is generally very cheap there, yet the na- 
“ vigatfon from and to Bengal is always more difficult than that from and to Java, from whence, 
“ at all seasons of the year, the passage may be made to most parts of India : and in Bengal 
“ it often happens, that the rice Is very scarce and dear, and even that a famine rages there. 
‘‘ On the island of Java, on the contrary, although the crops may sometimes partially fail 
“ in a few places, a general and total failure never happens : at least there is no instance of it 
“ on record. It may also be considered, whether the exportation of rice from Java to Europe 
“ might not become an object of speculation. The cargo of a ship of five hundred lasts, or 
“ k6yans, would only cost fifteen thousand rix-dollars, which cannot be reckoned at more than 
“ thirty thousand guilders; and the kfiyan being calculated at three thousand five hundred 
“ pounds, the only question would be, what would be the value of one million seven hundred 
“ and fifty thousand pounds of rice in Europe, and if the undertaking would afford a reason- 
“ able gab?' Even China is sometimes much b want of rice, and the export of it to that 
“ country would often, if not always, turn QUtver^ advantageous.”— ISegendiwy. ’ ; 

. Rice was exported both to England and China, during the provisional administration of the 
British government on Java. .... 
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longer in any demand. Would it not tend greatly to the improvement of 
the British manufacture, and consequently greatly extend the export, if 
the enquiries of scientific men in India were directed, in a particular man- 
ner, to an observation of the different dye stuffs used in Asia, and to the 
manner followed by the natives in different parts, for fixing the colours and 
rendering them permanent ? 

Broad cloths, velvets, glass-ware, wines, and in short all articles of con- ~ t £ f Con- 
sumption and use among Europeans, may on Java be considered also, in a 
great measure, in demand by the native population, who free from those 
prejudices which preclude an expectation of the introduction of European 
manufacture into Western India, generally indulge in them according to 
their means. The climate of many parts of the island renders the broad 
cloth, particularly at some seasons of the year, an article of great comfort, 
and among the higher orders it is usually, as with Europeans, worn as a 
jacket : sometimes this is of velvet. A constant demand, limited only 
by the means of the purchaser, is also daily increasing for gold lace 
and the other European manufactures used in dress, furniture, sadlery, 

&c. ; it may therefore be easily conceived, to what an extent the demand 
for these articles is likely to be carried, among a native population of more 
than four millions and a half of souls, advancing in wealth and intelligence. 

It is unnecessary to notice the extent of the articles required from 
Europe by the European population, as they are the same in all parts of 
India. The demand is, of course, partially affected by the extent of the 
military force, and by the wants of the officers ; but where there is a per- 
manent resident European population, of not less than a thousand souls, 
generally in good circumstances, it may be inferred that the demand is 
always great. 

A continual traffic is carried on between Batavia, the Isle of France Trade with the 
and the Cape of Good Hope, by which the latter in particular is supplied and the capef 5 
with timber, rice, oil, and a variety of articles of consumption, the voyage 
being frequently effected in, five weeks* While the Bourbon coffee .bore a 
higher price in the European market, considerable quantities of coffee were 
sent from Java to that island, and from thence re-exported as Bourbon coffee. 

The American trade was carried to the greatest extent during the exis- — with Amt- 
tence of the anti-comrnercial system of the late Trench ruler, when Ame- riw ' 
rican traders purchased the Java. coffee at the rate of eighteen Spai^%} 
dollars the fttod. at Batavia, and by a circuitous route 

2 F ‘ • ■ 
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France, at an advance of one hundred per cent. During this period, tlm 
purchases of the Americans in the market of Batavia, amounted in some 
years to nearly a million sterling, for which they obtained principally sugar, 
coffee, and spices. 

Having thus given some account of the internal and external trade of 
Java as it at present exists, of the advantages for an extensive commerce 
which it enjoys, of the articles which it can supply for the consumption of 
other countries, and those which it receives in return for its own con- 
sumption, and of the places with which its dealings are or might be most 
profitably conducted on both sides, I might now be expected to enter into 
the history of that trade since the subjection of the island to the Dutch, 
the regulations enacted and enforced by them, for restraining or directing 
it, and the fluctuations it has undergone during two centuries of a rigid 
monopoly ; but this inquiry would lead me to swell this part of the work to 
a disproportionate size. I shall now merely present ray readers with a few 
extracts from the orders made in 1767 » and strictly enforced throughout 
the Archipelago, for regulating the trade and navigation of the dominions 
subject to Batavia, and with a brief abstract of the amount of exports and 
imports during some of the subsequent years. 

“ -All persons whatever,” says the first article of those orders, “ are 
“ prohibited, under pain of death, from trading in the lour fine kinds of 
“ spices, unless such spices shall be first bought of the Company.” Opium 
was placed under the same restrictions, and enforced by the same penalty. 
The exportation of pepper, tin, and Japan copper was prohibited, unless 
bought from the. Company; and the importation of them not permitted, 
except for sale to the Company, under the penalty of confiscation, and a 
fine of four times the value of the article. The import and export of Surat 
silks and of India cloths were strictly prohibited under the same penalty. 
White cotton-yarn and all other sorts of it, Semdrang arrack, and unstamped 
gold, were prohibited from being exported under the penalty of confis- 
cation. No port was open to any vessel coming from the northward or 
.from the Moluccas, except Batavia. No prdhu or vessel was to carry any 
greater quantity of gunpowder and shot, than might be permitted, and 
regularly entered in the pass given to the party, under penalty of confisca- 
tion of the vessel, mid the infliction qf a corporal punishment similar to that 
inflicted for theft* All persons belonging to the coast of Java wereMiietly 
prohibited from sailing from any part of the coast where there, was not a 

Company’s 
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Company^ Resident. No navigation was allowed to be earned on by the 
vessels of Banka and Bttiton, except to PaUnibang. AH navigation from 
Celebes and Sumbmea was prohibited, under pain of confiscation of the 
vessel and cargo. No vessel from the latter place could pass Malacca, and 
the Company's pass to proceed to Stale was given only once in a year to 
three vessels from Batavia, two from the coast of Java, and one from 
Cheribon. The China junks were only permitted to trade at Batavia and 
Buryer-mdsin. No trade or navigation whatever was permitted beyond the 
west . point of Bantam without a pass from Batavia. Such are the most 
important of thirty-one articles of restriction, serving to shackle every 
movement of commerce, and to extinguish every spirit of enterprise, for 
the narrow selfish purposes of what may be called the fanaticism of gain. 
After perusing them, the reader will rather be inclined to think the foUow- 
ing amount of the trade too highly stated, than be surprised that it is so low. 

The precious metals have always been a great article of import into Java, 
as well as into the other regions of the East. In 1770 there was imported 
into Java from Holland, cash and bullion to the amount of 2,802,176 Java 
rupees,* and the sums imported from other quarters in the same year, 
and raised by bills of exchange on Holland, amounted to 1,419,565 rupees, 
making in all 4,281,74®, or more than half a million sterling. The amount 
imported in that year was almost as great as that in any subsequent year 
till 1803, when the importation of precious metals was estimated at 
7,617,122 rupees, or nearly a million sterling. This period corresponds 
with that of the greatest exportation of sugar by the Americans, who, no 
doubt, imported the precious metals in exchange for their cargoes, as the 
quantity brought from Holland in the same year amounted only to 448,370 
rupees. In the following year (1804) the quantity imported was 6,490,001 
rupees, of which none at all came from the mother country. In forty 
years, fro rar 1770 to 1810, the total of the imported precious metals 
amounted to 118,607,47^ Java rupees, ornearly three millions annually 
upon an average. A great portion of this was re-exported to liidia, China, 
and the Dutch possessions in the Archipelago, to pay for the articles 
brought to Batavia for the Supply 'of the European demand. The quantity 
of goods' imported from all quarters of the globe, exclusive of cash and 
bullion, amounted in the y<iar 1770 to the value in Spanish doHara of 
2,350,316, and theexports to S,318,l6l, leaving a balance ^ 

* * ’ "" ?’ 1 • . i’ 

# The rupee# are throughout Calculated at thirty etiver* 
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the exports of 867,845 Spanish dollars. A great part of the exports was 
destined for Holland, and a great part of the imports came from Holland. 
The imports from Holland were again re-exported to China, Japan, the 
Spice ^Islands, &c. from which, and from Bengal, Ceylon, the coasts of 
Coromandel and of Malabar, and the Cape of Good Hope and other 
eastern countries, the other shipments came, and to which the other 
exports proceeded. The profits on the sale of that portion of the imports 
of 1770> disposed of in the market of Batavia for the consumption of 
Java, are stated at 7*895 Spanish dollars, so that, so far as the import 
trade was concerned, Batavia only became the entrepot between the mother 
country and her other possessions or stations of commercial resort in the 
Indian seas. The exports of Java almost every year exceeded the imports, 
as will appear from official returns which follow. 


YEARS. 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXCESS OF EXPORTS. 

EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 


Spanish Dollars, 

Spanish Dollars, 

Spanish Dollars. 

Spanish Dollars. 

1771 

8, 122,197 

3,116,374 

5,823 


1772 

2,909,371 

2,170,741 

738,630 


1778 

3,193,912 

2,789,869 

404,043 


1774 

3,184,641 

2,941,011 

243,630 


1775 

3,083,773 

2,692,420 

39 1,358 


1776 

3,319,070 

2,305,228 

1,013,842 


1777 

3,139,678 

2,006,561 

1,133,117 


1778 

j 2,440,042 

1,776,674 

663,86 8 


1779 

2,274,808 

2,075,022 


430,714 

1783 

2,788,702 

1,914,202 

874,500 


1784 . 

2,921,274 

2,781,833 

139,441 


1785 

2,670,468 

2,654,687 

15,781 


1786 

2,495,038 

2,639,663 


144,624 

1787 

2,634,049 

2,506,267 

127,782 

— 

1788 

3,700,209 

3,017,8 53 ! 

, 682,356 


1789 

2,956,240 

2,840,127 

116,113 


1790 

3*011*040 

.3,073,801 

1 < ' 111 1 1 " l 

62,761 

1791 

3,77l>263 \ 

,. 3,098,849 

672,414 


1792 

1,172,670 

1,295,959 


123,289 
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There was, of course, a lamentable falling off in the foreign trade of Java 
after the commencement of the war of the French revolution : some of 
the best markets were almost entirely closed to it, and the intercourse with 
the mother country was nearly destroyed. The total of exports to Holland 
and her eastern possessions, from the year 1796 till 1806, amounted in value 
to only 7,097,96 3 Spanish dollars ; the imports to 3,073,894 Spanish dol- 
lars j leaving a surplus of exports of 4,024,069 Spanish dollars. The 
Americans began to frequent the market of Batavia in 1798, and through 
them principally was the trade carried on till the conquest of the island by 
the British, except during the short interval of the peace of Amiens. No 
specie (with which Holland chiefly paid for her eastern commodities) was 
imported from the mother country from 1795 downwards, except during 
1802-3 and 1808-4, during which there was only the very inconsiderable 
sum of about half a million of rupees imported. 

It is impossible to convey a just idea of the native or foreign trade of 
Java, without adverting to the commercial and political state of the other 
islands of the Archipelago. Of these it may be stated generally, that the 
interior is possessed by the natives, collected under leaders who have taken 
advantage of the great extent of the country, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, to render themselves independent of the lawful sovereign ; that the 
coast is occupied, in many places, either by pirates, by some of the ruder 
tribes whom it is dangerous to invade, or by adventurous traders, chiefly 
Maldyus and Bugis. These traders arrive in well-armed vessels, which 
some of them remain to protect ; others travel up the country, not unfre- 
quently to the distance of a hundred miles, and at the change of the mon- 
soon return to their companions, charged either with plunder, or with the 
fruits of a commerce carried on with the natives at an exorbitant profit. 
The pirates, as they drive the peaceable and honest trader from the coast, 
recruit their numbers from among the seafaring men to whom he used to 
give employment. The decay of commerce is accelerated $ and the natives 
retreat into the interior, where, for want of a market, they cease to collect 
the rich productions of their country, and rapidly sink into poverty and 
barbarism. The sea and the coast remain a scene of violence, rapine, and 
cruelty. The mouths of the rivers are held by lawless banditti, who inter- 


rupt the trade of fehoee who inhabit their banks, and capture the 
destined for the inland towns : the bays and harbours are entirely^, 


their power j and in these smooth seas they are never 
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their stations, or diverted by danger from their predatory vigilance. The 
sovereigns of the country have too little authority over their nominal sub- 
jects ; and their resources are too confined for them to oppose any effectual 
resistance to these outrages. All restraints are withdrawn by the divisions 
and weakness of the native governments ; and men, rendered desperate by 
the experience of lawless violence, are induced to join in the system of 
plunder against which they can find no protection. 

This extensive, rich, and beautiful clustre of islands is thus deprived of 
all the advantages which it might derive from the sea with which it is 
surrounded ; its harbours become the retreats of marauders, instead of the 
resort of peaceful commerce ; its seafaring people are reduced to a state of 
nature. Where force decides right, no sovereign is possessed of paramount 
authority to sweep this pest from his shores j no vessel is safe, no flag is 
respected. The trade is thus confined to desperate adventurers only, to 
whom the existence of piracy is more advantageous than the unmolested 
security of navigation, as the danger which it creates drives away all com- 
petitors of a less daring character, and gives them a monopoly of these 
ports. It is too true, also, that European traders have materially contri- 
buted to the strength of the pirates, by the supply of arms and ammunition. 
At the port of Sambas, European vessels had not dared to touch openly for 
twenty years ; but such means of resistance as the pirates were found to 
possess in two recent attacks upon it, could never have been collected 
without large supplies from British traders. 

The small colonial craft, so necessary for the prosperity of these regions, 
cannot without great risk venture beyond the coast ; while armed Malayan 
and Bugis pr6hus, and a few European speculators, engross most of the 
trade. 

The above observations apply more particularly to the coasts of Borneo 
and the adjacent islands ; but they are, in a great measure, applicable to 
many parts of Sumatra. The unfortunate king of Acheen, who has 
long been intimately connected with the British establishments, is a young 
man of estimable qualities, with a title ancient and undisputed, though 
perhaps a weak prince. All his chiefs acknowledge his authority, though 
none submit td his control. Native traders from the coast of Coromandel, 
and Europeans from. Huang, frequent every river; and the profit derived 
from their dealings, furnish^ the inhabitants with inducements and means 
to throw off their allegiance. The king, too feeble to reduce the revolted 

Is 
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Is only able to keep up a state of continual alarm and warfare, to which the 
mutual jealousies among the petty usurpers themselves mainly contribute- 
The trade of his dominions is in a great measure carried on like smuggling, 
by armed boats running out at a favourable moment, hiding themselves from 
danger, or fighting their way through opposition, as occasion may require, 
and laying their account with making up for frequent losses by exorbitant 
profits. In some places, these almost independent bands arc commanded 
by Malabar chuUahs ; and, in most instances, the petty chiefs whom they 
elevate to authority are foreign vagrants. Those places which, fromtheir 
vicinity to the residence of the king, are least able to resist his power, are 
supported in their opposition by the interests of the English traders $ and 
it is not to be forgotten, that when he made a partial attempt to regain his 
authority over all the neighbouring country, they petitioned the European 
authority to prevent, by its interference, his levying a duty upon his own 
subjects. The petition was attended to ; and the king was compelled, by 
the command of strangers, to forego the only means by which he could 
have preserved his dominions from anarchy and confusion. At the period, 
therefore, when the resources of his kingdom would have been unfolding 
themselves, by the improving industry of a well-regulated population, it is 
falling into decay, through the personal imbccillity and political weakness 
of the monarch j and, breaking into detached fragments, is about to form 
as many separate principalities, as formerly there were independent govern- 
ments throughout all the Archipelago.* 

That there has been, at some time, a more extensive commerce on the Advaim^ 
shores of the Archipelago is highly probable, and that there might be cannot TmuSub wt ‘ 
be doubted. The great resources, vegetable and mineral, with which they v>mm ' 
abound, such as spices, camphor, gold and diamonds, and the facilities 
which they enjoy for navigation, offer means and inducements of the highest 
nature. The general character of the people, also, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained, appears equally favourable to commercial intercourse. They axe 
represented as mild, inofffensivsv not indisposed to industry, free from any. 

, s' j «< •' ; ! t" v i ' obstinate 


* If current report is to be credited, the fate of this unfortunate prince has been at last seal- 
ed ; and the undisputed successor of “ that great and puissant king,” to whom Queen Elizabeth 
gave an assurance, « that far from .ever having cause to repent an intercourse with the JEng- 
“ lisL, ho should hseve a most rtol tod juSt cause io rejoice at it and to whom,, ett* 
of the English nation, . she gave a pledge, M that her promises were faithful, hectoia ffifffip’., 
“ duct of her subjects, weald fa prttdent end smiere”-— has been obhgedto4id$i^ #? s&tsmtr 
in f»vopr of the son of a Huang merchant 1 • 
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obstinate prejudices of superstition, and altogether of a different temper from 
that of the few who remain in a constant state of warfare on the coast. 

Another favourable circumstance is the existence of sovereigns, whose 
rights, however infringed, are in principle acknowledged, and who have 
never been known to favour, what must be considered the chief misfortune 
of these countries and the source of almost all the rest, the horrible system 
of piracy. The evil is manifest, and the remedy is not of difficult discovery. 
Were legitimate and acknowledged sovereigns assisted in resuming their 
due authority, piracy and rebellion might be destroyed, these shores would 
be peopled with their native inhabitants, whose industry, awakened and 
invited by the opening of a safe navigation to the capitals, would in fleets 
of small vessels, so essential to the prosperity of the Eastern settlements, 
bring the produce of the interior down the innumerable rivers, and comrau. 
nicate to countries beyond the reach of foreign adventurers the comforts of 
civilised life. 

A few years of repose to these islands, and of safe uninterrupted commerce 
with its attendant blessings, wou ldrepay with gain incalculable, what they 
now claim from the benevolence and philanthropy, if not from the justice of 
Europeans, who have so essentially contributed to their degradation. If left 
neglected, without capital, without a safe navigation, almost without laws, 
the government disunited, the people groaning under vassalage and slavery, 
these races must descend still further in the scale of degradation, until 
scarcely a vestige will remain to vindicate the records of their history j and 
their political existence will only be testified by acts of piracy perpetrated on 
defenceless vessels, which from accident or ignorance may visit their inhos- 
pitable shores. 

In all their eastern settlements, tbe favourite policy of the Dutch seems 
to have been to depress the native inhabitants, and give ever encouragement 
to the Chinese, who, generally speaking, are only itinerants and not chil- 
dren of the soil, and who follow the almost universal practice of remitting 
the fruits of their industry to China, instead of spending them where they 
■were acquired. The Chinese, in all ages equally supple, venal, and crafty, 
failed not, at a very early period, to recommend themselves to the speculat- 
ing Hollanders. They have, almost from the first, been their agents * and in 
the island of Java, jft particular, they acquired from them the entire monopoly 
of the revenue forms and government contracts. Many of the most respect- 
able Dutch families were intimately connected with the Chinese in their 

contracts 
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contracts and speculations, and whole provinces had been sold in perpetuity 
to some of them, the extensive population of which were thus assigned over 
to their unfeeling oppression, for the purpose of raising temporary supplies 
of money. 

On Java, the Chinese have been generally left to their own laws and the 
regulations of their own chiefs ; and being, for the most part, merely tem- 
porary residents in the country, they devote themselves to the accumulation 
of wealth, without being very scrupulous about the means of obtaining it : 
when, therefore, they acquire grants of land, they generally contrive to 
reduce the peasants speedily to the condition of slaves. The improvement 
of the people, which was never much attended to by the Dutch, was still 
less so by the Chinese, and the oppression which they exercised in the 
vicinity of Batavia had opened the eyes of the Dutch themselves. A report 
of the council of Batavia, a short time prior to the landing of the English, 
accordingly states, that “ although the Chinese, as being the most indus- 
“ trious settlers, should be the most useful, they on the contrary have 
“ become a very dangerous people, and are to be considered as a pest to the 
« country; for which evil,” they add, “ there appears to be no radical cure but 
“ their expulsion from the interior.” Wherever the Chinese formed exten- 
sive settlements in Java, the native inhabitants had no alternative but that of 
abandoning the district or becoming slaves of the soil. The monopolising 
spirit of the Chinese was often very pernicious to the produce of the soil, as 
may be seen even at this day in the immediate vicinity of Batavia, where 
all the public markets are farmed by them, and the degeneracy and poverty 
of the lower orders are proverbial. 

The Chinese of Batavia are a very numerous body, and possess considerable 
wealth. They are active and industrious, enterprising and speculative in 
the highest degree in the smallest or most extensive concerns, and equally 
well adapted for trade or agriculture; but, at the same time, they are 
cunning, deceitful, covetous, and restless, and exceedingly unwarlike , in 
their habits and dispositions* This is the character given of them by Mr. 
Hogendorp, who, in considering the injurious consequences of their exten- 
sive influence on Java, has drawn » very just and able representation of it.* 

t , * G In 

* “ »We, the Batavians,” Says Mr. Hogendorp, “ or rather our good and heroic ancestor* 
u conquered these countries by force' of arms. The Jayaas, who 
** jurisdiction, acknowledge the Batavian nation or the East-India 


are immediately, under fee-. 


" ' sovereign; 
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In all the Malayan states, the Chinese have made the greatest efiorts to 
get Into their hands the farming of the port duties, and this has generally 

proved 

“ sovereign ; but by so doing, although they resigned their political rights, they still retained 
“ their civil and personal liberty, at least their right thereto. But what relation do the 
“ Chinese bear to us, and what are the rights they can require from us? As foreigners and 
“ itinerant traders, this may be easily defined, but as inhabitants and settlers a further inquiry 
“ becomes necessary. To political rights, or to a share in the government and revenues of the 
(i country, they have not the slightest claim, and as inhabitants, they cannot even claim the 
u enjoyment of the same civil or personal privileges as the Javans : in the first place, because 
(i .they are not natives of the country * secondly, because they take no Interest in the welfare 
“ or preservation of the country ; thirdly, because they only endeavour to derive their gain at 
« the expence of the Europeans as well as the Javans, in order to return to China with the 
** profits they make, or at least to send as much of it as possible to their families there ; fourthly, 
u because they have no regard whatever to the welfare of our country, and would be quite 
et indifferent to the English, or any other nation, driving us from Java. For these reasons, I 
“ conceive that the Chinese have not the same right as the Javans to the freedom or privilege 
« of citizens The basis of all civil communities is incontrovertibly the sacrifice of a part of 
u the liberty, rights, and even property of each individual, for the enjoyment and security of 
“ the remainder; and this remainder, when fixed, forms the civil freedom and privileges of 
« such a community. Not only are the Chinese quite oxempt from this sacrifice, but they arc 
<( also, by the corruption of the Batavian government, much less burthened than all the other 
“ inhabitants, even the Europeans, and arc besides favoured with considerable privileges and 
cc exclusive means of gaining wealth. These are facts, which no one who is acquainted with 
u Batavia can or will contradict. 

** Were impartial justice to be adhered to, the Chinese would be looked upon and 
u treated only as foreigners, who arc suffered and admitted, us long as it is not injurious to our 
“ interest and safety to settle in our country and under our protection, seeking in trade or 
« agriculture their means of subsistence and emolument, and to whom, on account of their 
* l numbers, it is allowed by our indulgence, as long as they conduct themselves well and 
i6 peaceably, to preserve and practice their own manners and customs, and even in particular 
%i places, to dwell together under their own chiefs. 

“ All the Chinese who come to Java every year in such vast numbers, in the junks from 
“ China or in other vessels from neighbouring places, are the refuse of their nation, and prin~ 
w cipally from a province, the natives of which are considered by their own countrymen the 
u worst of the whole empire. These people come half naked and poor in the extremes they 
add, therefore, so many more to the population, which must be .supported by the country, 
^ to which however they contribute nothing. It mufeit be acknowledged, they are, particularly 
# m ^rsi, very active, industrious, inventive, and frugal. At Batavia they exercise almost 
^••tidyery useful art, trade, and handicraft, they cultivate and produce the best vegetables, they 
u work the sugar^mills, and appear therefore to be uncommonly useful and perhaps indispen- 
•Msttfle; ■ ■ : '.-u -v* ■ ** biJ.*#. , ■ *. < 

“ 'Kra trade b ^ whohssaleand retell 5 the trade to sea, to the opposite ^ercs, 

M and elsewhere in fee is entirely m tbeirbands* wad is almost wholly named tm by 
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proved the ruin of the trade* In addition to these circumstances it should 
be recollected, that the Chinese, from their peculiar language and manners, 
form a kind of separate society in every place where they settle, which 
gives them a great advantage over every competitor in arranging mo- 

2 G 2 nopolies 

u them* In all considerable places on the coast, as well as in the interior of Java, they have 
“ distinct towns, called kampongs, where they live under their own chiefs, and follow their 
u ow ’ n customs and manners. Finally, they have exclusively all the farms of the government 
ce taxes and revenues, both in the Company's districts and in the dominions of the native 
“ princes : by which means they are complete masters of all trade, internal and foreign ; and 
u are enabled to make monopolies in every thing, which they do accordingly in the most 
u extensive manner. The burthens they have to bear are, on tlie contrary, very trifling ; in 
cc fact, almost nothing : especially because they are exempt from all feudal and personal ser- 
64 vices, which are so oppressive to the Javans, 

<tf To what can this impropriety and injustice be ascribed but to the government of Batavia? 
“ The Chinese have obtained ail these favours and privileges by making considerable presents, 
“ and thus sacrificing the interests of the Company and the nation to their selfishness and 
a avarice. These arbitrary governors of the East Indies have made the Chinese possessors of 
<c Java ; for I undertake to prove, that the wealth of the Chinese on that island amounts to ten 
u times as much as the property of all the Europeans added together, and that their profits 
M every year bear the same proportion, 

u With reference to their numbers and character, I am of opinion that the following resole- 
4 * tions regarding them might be adopted : That the Chinese on Java should be allowed to 
H remain, and even that further arrivals of them should be permitted ; care being taken, how* 
fl ever, to keep them in good order, that they should be prevented from injuring die Javans, 
w cither by force or fraud : that they be not more favoured than others t that they should con- 
4t tribute a proportionate and equitable share towards the revenues of the state for their enjoy- 
4i ment of the rights of citizenship, in the same manner as other inhabitants, which can best 
u be effected by moans of a capitation tax. Uncultivated and uninhabited lands might then be 
u granted or sold to tbe Chinese, as well as to the natives, to establish sugar-mills or planta* 
4t tions* By these means, every practicable use and advantage would be derived from them, 
u m an industrious and active people, without doing any injury to the other inhabitants, and 
u especially the Javans as natives of the country ; and because they have no interest in our 
“ national welfare, they should be made, as an equitable compensation, to pay n higher rate 
" to the state* In other mpects, they may be completely subjected to our Jaws, and may 
u be treated kindness as wsfli as justice* 

u The number of Chinese on Java is much greater than Is generally imagined, and annually 
4i more of them arrive by thousands, connexions with the native women, their families 
u increase, in Inconceivable numbers. These half-Chinese retain the language, religion, man- 
44 ners, customs, and even the dress of their fathers; and are generally called pernakans, 
M although that name is also frequently applied exclusively to those Chinese who embiMe; the 
u Mahometaas religion ^ and these* as a separate class of people,, have their ow% 

“ sometimes confound themselves with the- Javans* and em only be 

t* %hter complexion**' : . V:*" 1 ;;* ' 
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nopolies of trade. The ascendancy of the Chinese requires to be cau- 
tiously guarded against and restrained ; and this, perhaps, cannot be better 
done, than by bringing forward the native population, and encouraging 
them in useful and industrious habits. 

Ambs. Some of these observations regarding the Chinese are, in a high degree, 
applicable to the Arabs who frequent the Malayan countries, and under the 
specious mask of religion prey on the simple unsuspicious natives. The 
Chinese must, at all events, be admitted to be industrious ; but by far the 
greater part of the Arabs are mere useless drones, and idle consumers of 
the produce of the ground : affecting to be descended from the Prophet 
and the most eminent of his followers, when in reality they are commonly 
nothing better than manumitted slaves, they worm themselves into the 
favour of the Malayan chiefs, and often procure the highest offices under 
them. They hold like robbers the offices which they have obtained as syco- 
phants, and cover ail with the sanctimonious veil of religious hypocrisy. 

Under the pretext of instructing the Maldyus in the principles of the 
Mahometan religion, they inculcate the most intolerant bigotry, and render 
them incapable of receiving any species of useful knowledge. It is seldom 
that the east is visited by Arabian merchants of large capital, but there are 
numerous adventurers who carry on a coasting trade from port to port, and 
by asserting the religious claims of Sheikh, generally obtain an exemption 
from all port duties in the Malayan States. They arc also not unfrequently 
concerned in piracies, and are the principal promoters of the slave trade. 

This may serve, in some degree, to illustrate the necessity of establishing 
an equal and uniform system of port regulations thoughout the whole of the 
Malayan countries ; for if the Chinese, on the one hand, are permitted to 
farm import and export duties in different ports, they have every facility 
allowed them to form combinations, in order to secure a monopoly to 
Chinese traders; and on the other hand, if the Arabs, under religious 
pretexts, are entirely exempted from duties, they may baffle all competition, 
and engross the trade of the Malayan countries to the exclusion of Euro- 
pean traders altogether. 

"-"•Upt'the Chinese and Arabs still trade to the eastward. Without them, 
the trade would be reduced to less .than one-third of even what it is at 
present, for it is ; only through the stimulus which they give to the industry 
pf the country that itsxeSources are to be developed : but let their trade be 
regulated ; and above afi, let them not be left in the enjoyment of imtnu- 
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mties and advantages, which are neither possessed by Europeans nor the 
indigenous inhabitants of the country. Since the reduction of the Dutch 
influence in the east, several of the ports formerly dependent on them have 
almost become Arab colonies. The evil is obviously increasing every day, 
and can only be checked by encouraging the native population, and regu- 
lating on equal terms the duties of the Malayan and other eastern ports. 

In many other respects besides those which we have stated, the commer- 
cial policy adopted by the Dutch, with regard to the Eastern Islands and the 
Malayan states in general, was contrary to all principles of natural justice, 
and unworthy of any enlightened and civilized nation.* 

From 

* Among the exports from Java for the Europe market, no particular notice has been taken 
in the text of the extent of the spice trade, the produce of the Moluccas having, during the 
provisional administration of the British government, been conveyed direct from Ambomu to the 
port of London, without being landed and re-assorted at Batavia, as was formerly the case 
under the Dutch government. 

The sovereign Prince of the Netherlands has, by a solemn act, abandoned his right to tbo 
feudal services of his native subjects in the Eastern Archipelago, but has at the same time 
reserved to the state the exclusive monopoly of the spices. It may perhaps have been deemed 
expedient, in aid of the finances of Great Britain, that this odious monopoly should have been 
permitted to remain for upwards of five years under her uncontrolled dominion ; and that, 
while the doves on Amboinu were raised by forced services, the nutmeg gardens on Banda 
should have been cultivated by slaves. There may have been reasons also which induced her to 
continue the system of extirpation in the neighbouring islands, and to act up to those sti- 
pulations for depressing these unhappy countries, for which the Dutch have in all ages been so 
justly reprobated. But now that the sovereign, to whom they are again ceded, has recom* 
menccd the Dutch administration in the Eastern Seas, with an appearance of something more 
like justice, humanity, and sound policy, than we have been in the habit of witnessing for the 
last two centuries, it is to be hoped that the profits of two aunual cargoes of spices, whatever 
they may amount to, will never be considered of sufficient importance to tempt a great and 
magnanimous nation longer to trample on the hallowed rights of humanity, and to persevere 
in a system, which, while it may have afforded a temporary profit, has tended to degrade; 
depopulate, and destroy the fairest countries in creation. If the nutmeg and clove-trees 
wore allowed to grow where Providence would seem to have ordained that in their natural 
course they should, and this trade were opened to a fro© commerce, nutmegs might perhaps 
be procured as cheap as betel-nut, and cloves as cheap as pepper 

“ In the Spice Islands,” observes Adam Smith, “ the Dutch are said to bum all the apice- 
tx ries which a fertile season produces beyond what they expect to dispose of in Europe, with 
** such a profit w they think sufficient. In the islands where they have no settlements they 
« give a premium to those, who collect the blossoms and green leaves of the clove and nutmeg 
<* trees which naturally grow there, hot which this savage policy has now, it is said* 

« pletely exterminated. . Even in the islands where they have settlements, tboy hijlve 
* 6 reduced; it is said, the number of those trees. If the produce even 
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.From authentic accounts it appears, that they attempted to destroy and 
eradicate from a vast range of countries the most advantageous produce of 
the land, in order to favour their own petty traffic, and burnt a large pro- 
portion of the residue, in order to keep up their monopoly price in Europe 
on a small proportion of this produce. Against errors of this kind, it is to 
be hoped the more enlightened policy of the present era will be an effectual 
preventative ; but there are others, so interwoven with the interests of these 
islands, and so local in their nature, that they may not so easily attract the 
attention of the governing power. 

One feature of the Dutch policy in the Eastern Isles seems to have been 
the exclusion of all foreign trade, whether European or native ; excepting 
at certain specified ports under their own immediate controul. This policy 
was as much connected with the general government of the country, as 
with the commercial profits of the company ; for in an Archipelago of such 
unparalleled extent, inhabited by tribes of such various characters, formi- 
dable in a high degree from their very want of civilization, it was necessary 
to-bring forward some of the most powerful and most favourably situated of 
these numerous states, and to hold them answerable for the proceedings of 
the several districts under their influence. Such views gave rise to the esta- 
blishment of certain regular and determined trading ports, and led to the 
vigilant suppression of all attempts at competition and independence on the 
part of the inferior states. 

Had this measure been combined with a liberal encouragement of the 
home trade as it may be denominated, between these privileged ports esta- 
blished by the Dutch and the various countries under their influence, little 
doubt can be entertained, that it would have tended materially to promote 
the civilization and general improvement of all the neighbouring nations. 

Very 

** much greater than what suited their market, the natives, they suspect, might find means to 
“ , convey some part of it to other nations ; and the best way, they imagine, to secure their own 
“ monopoly, is to take care that no more shall grow than what they themselves carry to 
u market. By different acts of oppression, they have reduced the population of the Moluccas, 
“ nearly to the number which is sufficient to supply with fresh provisions and other necessaries 
% pt life, their own insignificant garrisons, and such of their ships as occasionally come there 
" f cargo of spices. Under the government of the Portuguese, however, these islands are 

said to have been tolerably well peopled.” 

Had Dr. Smith written at the present day, he might have heightened the picture by observing, 
that so far from even being' able to Supply the garrisons, these islands have long been considered 
incapable of raising sufficient supplies for their own subsistence j theyhave for many years de« 
pended almost entirely on Java for rice and the common necessaries of life, and Iattefly supplies 
lave been sent to them from Bengal. 
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Very different, however, was the object of the Dutch agreements with the 
different rajas of the Eastern Archipelago. In some cases it was to secure a 
monopoly of all the tin, pepper, camphor, and other saleable articles pro- 
duced in their dominions j in others, it was to bind the chiefs themselves to 
destroy the only saleable articles that their country could furnish, lest the 
monopoly price of the Dutch should be injured by a greater quantity of such 
produce being brought to market. The Dutch genius, though exclusively 
devoted to commerce, has never yet been able to discover the truth of the 
maxim, that in the long run it may be as gainful “ to make small profits 
“ on large sales, as large profits on smaller sales their policy, on the 
contrary, has not been inaptly compared to a man putting out one of his eyos 
to strengthen the sight of the other. 

It must be admitted, that the line of conduct pursued by the English 
towards the Malayan nations, had by no means been of a conciliatory or 
prepossessing character. Our intercourse with them had been carried on 
almost exclusively through the medium of adventurers, little acquainted 
with either the country or people, who have been frequently more remark- 
able for boldness than principle.* Indeed, the want of any settled basis of 
traffic, and the long indifference of the British government to the com- 
plaints of either party, had produced so many impositions, reprisals, pira- 
cies, and murders, that any eastern trader must have felt himself very much 
in the situation of a dealer in spirits, tobacco, and blankets, among the 
Indians of North America. It was the remark of Mr. Farquhar, than 
whom no man is more extensively acquainted with the interests and, re- 
sources of East insular India, that the indifference of the British government 
must have originated solely in the want of information or incorrectness of 
knowledge ; since it is not improbable, that the riches of Sumatra and 
Borneo are equal to those either of Brazil or New vSpain ; and it i*/<mly 
from the disadvantages under which we had hitherto entered' into the com- 
petition, that these groat sources of wealth had so long been engrossed 
by other nations.t ' r 1 v • 

, .. ■ . - The 


• This general remark is not intended to apply to the traders of Pitting (Prince of, Wales’s 
Island), who ftte in general well-informed and most honourable in their dealings, possessing 
great experience in the trade, and acquaintance with the habits and character of the natives ; 
but this establishment is comparatively of recent date, and the very general view here taken 
has reference to the intercourse which has subsisted during the last century. * ; ■>, ' J $$$• ; 
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See awabie repost on the Eastern Islands* .by R. % Farquhar, Fsq.. 
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DEPRESSION OF THE MALAYAN TRIBES. — PIRACY. 


Causes of the 
depression of 
the Malayau 
tribes. 


Piracy. 


The doctrine, that a colony should always be considered a distant pro- 
vince of the mother country, has been foreign to the political creed of the 
Dutch ; and at any rate the radical want of strength in the government of 
Batavia may have prevented them from venturing to act upon it. Of course, 
they must always have contemplated the prosperity of the eastern tribes with 
the invidious regret of a rival shopkeeper, and regarded their progress in civi- 
lization with the jealousy of a timid despot. The fact sufficiently establishes 
the truth of this remark. 

Independently of the effects of the European influence just described, 
the causes which have tended most to the depression of the Malayan tribes, 
and the deterioration of their character, are the civil commotions to which 
every state is liable, from the radical want of strength in the sovereign ; 
the constant wars between petty chieftains and heads of villages ; the ill- 
defined succession to the throne, from the doctrine of primogeniture being 
imperfectly recognized ; the prevalence of piracy in all the Eastern Seas } 
the system of domestic slavery, and ail its concomitant evils, as wars for 
the purpose of procuring slaves, and the want of confidence between family 
and family, man and man ; the want of a generally-established and recog- 
nized system of laws, civil and criminal ; the want of a similar system of 
commercial regulations respecting port duties, anchorage, and other charges, 
to prevent arbitrary exactions and impositions in the various Malayan ports ; 
and, finally, the monopoly of the trade assumed by the Malayan rajas. Had 
Java remained permanently annexed to the British crown, the redress of 
these evils would have been, in a great measure, in the power of the English 
nation : the undertaking would have been worthy of their general cha- 
racter, and there was no other nation that could have possessed the means 
in an equal degree, even if it had indeed possessed the inclination. 

The prevalence of piracy on the Malayan coasts, and the light in which 
it was viewed as an honourable occupation, worthy of being followed by 
young princes and nobles, is an evil of ancient date, and intimately con- 
nected with the Malayan habits. The old Malayan romances, and the 
fragments of their traditional history, constantly refer with pride to piratical 
tthizes. /. 

'■'■'■'Ih^additioh'to other causes, which I shall not stop to specify, the state 
of the eastern population and the intolerant spirit of the religion of Islam 
have eminently tended to increase the practice. The Arab Sheikhs and 
Sayeds, whatever doctrines they failed to inculcate,' never neglected to 

■ ■ enforce 
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enforce the merit of plundering and massacreing the infidels j an abominable 
tenet, which has tended more than any other doctrine of the Koran to the 
propogation of this religion. Numerous and various are the tribes of the 
Eastern Isles which have not embraced the religion of Islam, to this day, 
and consequently are reckoned infidels : cruizes against such were, and 
are, constantly certain of receiving the approbation of all the Arab teachers 
settled in the Malayan countries. The practice of piracy is now an evil so 
extensive and formidable, that it can be put down by the strong hand 
alone ; though precautions against its recurrence might be taken, by render- 
ing, under the system of acknowledged ports, every chieftain answerable for 
his own territory. 

Connected with this evil, though of much wider extent, is the system of 
slavery in the Malayan countries, which, to apply the energetic langu age 
of Mr. Pitt to this subject, has been none of the least efficient causes of 
keeping down these regions « in a state of bondage, ignorance, and blood.” 
In the beginning of the year 1805, the Marquis Wellesley abolished 
slavery throughout India; and, on the 4<th of June, 1811, the Earl of 
Minto, by an order to emancipate all the government slaves at Malacca, 
and to direct that hereafter no slaves should be purchased or received on 
account of government, gave to the Malayan nations an earnest of his sen- 
timents on the subject. It is certainly to the credit of our countrymen in 
the east, that they have ever opposed all attempts to introduce the abomi- 
nable slave traffic into our settlements there. It was prohibited at Madras 
by an act of the Governor and Council, of so early a date as 1682. 

The sources of slavery in the Malayan countries are chiefly piracy at 
sea, captivity in war, man-stcaling along the coast, and the penalties 
enacted in the Malayan law respecting debts and sundry misdemeanours. 
The surviving crews of vessels which fall into the hands of the pirates are 
generally disposed of by sale at the first market. The captives taken in the 
constant wars which the Malayan chieftains carry on against each other, are 
generally employed in domestic occupations, tending cattle, and cultivating 
the ground, where there is no opportunity of bringing them to market. 
This* however, is seldom the case, since such numbers are constantly 
required hy the Arabs and Chinese traders, and heretofore by the Dutch. 
Many of the, Arab trading vessels are almost exclusively navigated by the 
slaves of the i.owner ; and in their progress from island to island, the^. .find 
little .difficulty in recruiting their crew, by . receiving presents o£ slaves, f<pp' 
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Want of Port 
Regulations. 


*— of Laws. 


Mahometan- 

ism. 


if that should fail, by kidnapping the unfortunate natives. This forms a 
strong argument against admitting the unrestricted range of the islands to 
either Chinese or Arab traders, for while this is permitted, the abolition of 
the system of kidnapping would be absolutely impossible. The pagan 
tribes in the vicinity of the Mahometans, such as those on Bali and some 
of the tribes of Celebes, the Harafuras, the black Papiias or oriental negroes, 
the original inhabitants of Halamahira , Goram, and other easterly nations, 
are in a great measure the victims of the kidnapping system, and being 
infidels are considered as fair booty. 

Nothing has tended more decidedly to the deterioration of the Malayan 
character, than the want of a well defined and generally acknowledged 
system of law and commercial regulation. The Malayan nations had, in 
general, made considerable progress in civilization, before the introduction 
of the Mahometan religion among them: they had, accordingly, regular 
institutions of their own, some of which were probably of considerable 
antiquity, derived from the continent of India, and consequently radically 
different from those of the Arabs. 

Some difficulty appears to have occurred in adapting these institutions to 
the general tenor of the Mahometan law, and many anomalous ones appear 
accordingly to have sprung up in different states. These occur in every 
part of jurisprudence, whether commercial, civil, or criminal, and arc 
recited in the Undang undang and Adat Maldyu , which are the systems of 
national law among the Malayus, They vary considerably from each other 
in different states, and still more from the generally acknowledged princi- 
ples of Mahometan law as received by the Arabs. Hence there is, in 
almost every state, a constant struggle between the adherents of the old 
Malayan usages and the I. t&jis, together with other religious persons, who 
are desirous of introducing the laws of the Arabs, in order to increase 
their own importance. 

Among the numerous and important evils which result from this complex 
and ill defined system, may be reckoned its affording an opening for the 
caprice and tyranny of the rulers, and producing a general insecurity both 
it#? person and property. 

The state of the Moslem religion is very different here from what it is in 
the old Mahometan states, such as Persia, Turkey, or Arabia. In many 
of the Eastern Elands paganism still remains: in some districts there ere 
many Christians, arid the Chinese swarm in every Malayan country, and 
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live intermingled with the Mahometans. This mixture of religion and 
tribes has tended, in some degree, to soften the intolerance of the Maho- 
metan system among the Malayan nations, and neither the positive autho- 
rity of Islam, nor the persuasions of then* Arab teachers, have hitherto been 
able to induce them to abandon entirely their own peculiar usages and 
customs. With some of these usages, especially those which relate to 
wrecks on the Malayan shores and the commercial regulations of the different 
ports, it becomes incumbent on the supreme European authority to inter- 
fere. In revising these, the opportunity might perhaps be taken to procure 
the abandonment of some of those maxims and usages, which have the 
strongest tendency to prevent their improvement and counteract the habits 
of civilized life. 

A circumstance highly injurious to the commerce of the Malayan 
nations is the trading monopoly, which in most of the Malayan ports is 
actually assumed by the chiefs. Of this monopoly there is no trace in the 
Undang iaidang of the Maldyus, or in the fragments of their history 
which have yet come to light, and it is a question whether this pernicious 
practice has not been copied from the monopoly regulations of the Dutch. 

Where this system has been fully carried into effect, it lias generally 
succeeded effectually in repressing industry and commercial cuterprize; 
and where it has been for some time established, its evil8 have been felt so 
deeply, that it may be presumed the Malayan chiefs might be induced to 
relinquish it in favour of a regulated commerce, whenever they might 
regain the power of collecting regular duties in lieu of it. The Malayan 
laws and customs are fortunately of a very different kind from those adopted 
among the great nations of the continent in their vicinity. These nations, 
especially the Siamese and Cochin Chinese, have long been accustomed to 
look up to the Chinese, with whom they coincide in religion and manners, 
and from whom they have adopted their exclusive maxims of foreign inter- 
course. The Maldyu», on the other hand, though accustomed to look up 
to the Arabs as their religious instructors, seldom hesitate to admit the 
superiority of both the Europeans and Chinese, betth to themselves and to 
the Arabs, in the arts of life and general science ; and it is certainly our 
interest to encourage them in this mode of thinking, and to prevent the 
increase of the Arab influence among them. 

Tbe Batch nation appears to have pursued, as a principle . Stein? 

propagation of Christianity among the Eastern Islands. The«a*e.ol^t 
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had been previously followed by the Portuguese with great success^ and 
there are now several small islands in the Malayan Archipelago, inhabited 
almost exclusively by Christians of the Catholic persuasion. In many other 
islands the Protestant persuasion has made considerable progress, and 
teachers, in the flourishing times of the Batavian Regency, were dispersed 
over all the low chain of islands which extend from Bali and Lumbok 
( [Sdsak ) to the great island Timor. The islands in which the Christian faith 
has been most extensively diffused are the great island Ende or Mehg’ar&t, 
the great island of Timor and the several small islands in the vicinity, and 
Amboina. In many of these islands the natives having no written character 
of their own, have been instructed in the Roman character, and taught to 
read Malayan and other dialects in it. There have also been various formu- 
laries printed for their use, and translations have been executed for them in 
some of their languages, which have little or no affinity to the Malayan. 
The propagation of Christianity among these islands is obviously liable to 
none of those objections which have been urged against its missionaries on 
continental possessions. A great proportion of the natives are still pagans, 
under the influence of a wild and almost unintelligible superstition, the 
principles of which are not recorded in books, but are handed down, like 
stories of ghosts, fairies, and witches, with all the uncertainty of tradition. 
In most instances, the people, though they stand in great awe of the priests 
or enchanters, or dealers with invisible spirits, are very little attached to 
the superstition in which they are educated. Many of them are said to be 
very desirous of procuring instruction, and in some places they look up 
with a degree of veneration to the Mahometans, as a people who have 
received something which they still want. 

These observations on the Malayan Islands in general, apply to no part 
of the Archipelago more than to the important and great island of Borneo. 

Boenbo is not only one of the most fertile countries in the world, but 
one of the most productive in gold and diamonds.* Its camphor is the 

finest 

* Gold. — Prom a calculation recently made, it appears that the number of Chinese employed 
in the gold mines at Mentrada and other places on the western side of Borneo, amounts to not 
less than durty-two thousand working men. When a mine affords no more than four bengbds 
(weighing about two dollars each, or something less than a tahil) per man in the year, it is 
reckoned a losing concern and abandoned, accordingly. Valuing the bengkal at eighteen 
Spanish dollars,- which id a-low rate of .estimation, and supposing only four lengkdt produced 
in the year by the labour of each map, the total produce . iis 128,000 bengkals, worth 2,224,000 
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finest known, and it is thought capable of producing every kind of spice. 
Its eastern coasts, which abound in sago, also furnish a greater quantity of 

birds’-nests, 

Spanish dollars, equal to £556,000, at the rate oi' five shillings the dollar. But it is asserted, 
that upon the general run of the mines, seldom less than six bmgktih per head has been obtain- 
ed, and in very rainy seasons seven. Taking the medium at six and a half bengkals, the 32,000 
Chinese will procure 208,000 bengkals, which at eighteen Spanish dollars the bengkal is 
3,74)4,000 Spanish dollars, equal to £936,000. Such is the result of a very moderate calcula- 
tion of the produce of these mines. According to an estimate made in the year 1812, the 
annual produce of the mines on the west coast of Borneo was estimated at 4,744,000 Spanish 
dollars, being an excess of a million sterling. The quantity of gold procured on Sumatra, the 
supposed golden Chersonesus of the ancients, is according to Mr. Marsden about 30,800 
ounces, which at £4 sterling the ounce is worth £123,200, equal to 492,300 Spanish dollars. 

■ With respect to the disposal of the gold from the mines of Borneo, it may be observed, 
that every native Chinese, whether employed in the mines, in agriculture, as merchant or arti- 
ficer, manages every year to remit at least the value of one lahil, more or loss, of gold to his 
relations in China. These remittances are generally made by the junks in gold, as it saves 
freight, is more easily smuggled on shore without the notice of the rapacious Mandarin, and 
remitted over-land to the residence of their families. Taking the Chinese male population who 
can thus remit at double the number employed in the mines, and supposing one half to be 
born in the country, most of whom may not remit to China, this remittance would amount to 
34,000 bengkals or taluk, which at eighteen Spanish dollars is 612, 0(X) dollars, of £153,000. 

It is calculated tlmt, one year with another, at least five hundred Chinese return in the 
junks to their native country with a competency. Several have been known to take away 
one thousand bengkals of gold, many from three to five hundred, but very few return before 
they have cleared a competency of two thousand dollars, or from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty iahll of gold. This goes partly in gold ; though they prefer investing a 
part of it in tin from Banka, opium, and other article's. Say, however, that they remit one 
half in gold, five hundred men, at one thousand dollars each, will give five hundred thousand 
dollars, which added to the small family remittances, accounts for an amount exceeding one 
million of dollars, or £250, (XX). This calculation, however, seems to ho far within the mark, 
and gives less by one-half than what ia usually stated to be remitted to China from the Bornoau 
mines, which has been estimated at a loose guess at two millions of dollars, Or £300,000. 

A further amount of not loss than the value of a million of dollars (.£250,000) is supposed to 
find its way annually to Western India, and principally to Bengal, m3 Batavia, Malacca, 
and Pinang, for the purchase of opium and piece goods. The surplus enriches Jaw and some 
of the other islands, in exchange for salt, tobacco; coarse cloths, &e, , r 

As the mines are worked with so little expence of machinery, the ftmds necessary for 
commencing an undertaking of the kind are small ; and as the property of the soil belongs ta 
the first occupant, almost every Chinese would become a proprietor, but from the mode by 
which their services are, in the first instance, secured by the council of proprietors or kongsis. 
A parcel of half starved Chinese, enchanted with the prospect of wealth on the golden shores 
of Borneo, readily find a passage in the annual junks that sail from the mother 
Borneo at ten dollars a head. On their arrival being unable to: pay. the pastagemoney,* 

■ ' f ' . 1 i ’ { ; . and 
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birds’-nests, sea-slug, and other commodities in great demand in the 
Chinese market, than the other islands of the east j but the interior has 

never 

and the tax of a dollar per head, established by the native authority, while their immediate 
wants of food, clothing, and habitation, are urgent and imperious, the proprietors of the 
mines find it easy to engage their services for three or four years. In some other cases, agents 
are employed to obtain men from China, on stipulated agreements, to work for a number of 
years ; the usual rate of payment to the miners so engaged is not considered to average 
less than five Spanish dollars a month. No sooner, however, are these engagements concluded 
with their masters, than a number of them club together with the funds they have been able 
to save, and commence a new mine upon their joint account, in a few years acquiring a compe- 
tency to return to their native country. 

Diamonds. — T here appears to be no just foundation for the idea, that the diamonds of Bor- 
neo are inferior to those of Golconda. Many of an inferior quality have no doubt found their 
way into the market, because there was perhaps less skill and judgment in the selection ; but 
the value of diamonds here, as well as every where else, depends upon their shape, size, and 
water, and in this respect the diamonds of Borneo will bear a comparison with those of any 
country yet known. Indeed, as far as we may judge from the present state of our information, 
the Landak mines alone are as productive, and its diamonds as precious, as any other in the 
world. 

The principal mines where diamonds are regularly dug for on Borneo, and found in any con- 
siderable quantities, are those of Ldndak, Sangau on the great river Lawi, and the districts of 
B£njer-mdsm. Diamonds have been occasionally found within the limits of Borneo Proper, at 
M&tan and Sukaddna. The mines of Ldndak are as ancient as the Malayan dominion on the 
islands, those of Sangau are of more recent date, mid those of Banjer-masin are said to have 
been first discovered in the reign of Sultan Sepoh, from whom the present sultan is the fourth 
in descent* 

Diamonds arc not only found in the bottom of rivers when dry, but at the foot of craggy 
hills and mountains. The p&rit$> or mines, are dug to the depth of from one to five fathoms 
only? but experience has invariably proved, that the deeper they are dug, not only are the 
diamonds more abundant, but superior in size, shape and water* The soil which produces 
diamonds is known from a species of earth called by the natives labor or labor ~giggL This is 
sometimes black, sometimes white, red, orange, and green : it is a species of earth which stains 
the clothes of the labourer, and is distinguished by many names. 

At Landak there arc ten parils worked by Chinese, and in each from twenty to thirty 
labourers employed. As a general average, eight Chinese arc supposed to find about eight 
bengkals of diamonds in a year. From two to three hundred of the smallest sort are supposed 
to go to a beitgfal , valued at from twenty to twenty-four rupees. This is independent of the 
tegsr ones, which am casual. So far back as the year I7S8, the Dutch annually exported from 
t&e mines, diamonds to the value of from two to three hundred thousand 

:V JV'J- v* * 

Few ccrurts co&d perhaps boast of a more brilliant , display of diamonds than, 

in the prospered wed esft&itesd by the ladies Jbe priodjsjdlaad 

only mart yet opened for the Bornean diamond mines, and whbnne those fewnm in tba-Hts* 
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never been, explored by Europeans. It may be conjectured, that the igno- 
rance of the state of the country, is one of the principal causes that no 
European settlement on it has hitherto proved advantageous, but has gene- 
rally been abandoned after a short trial. The only exception to this obser- 
vation is the Dutch settlement of Bdnjer-masin, which continued from 1747 
to IS 10, when it was formally abandoned by Marshal Daendals to the Sul- 
tan, by agreement, for the sum of fifty thousand Spanish dollars. The 
Sultan soon after sent an embassy, inviting the English to settle ; and pre-. 
vious to the conquest of Java, tire Earl of Minto received the ambassadors 
at Malacca and accepted their invitation. 

The only territory to which the Dutch had any claim on the island of 
Borneo, was the coast from Sukaddna to Mempdwa ; this territory they 
acquired by virtue of a cession from the Sultan of Bantam in 1778. They 
destroyed Sukaddna, and established factories at Pontidna and Mempdwa, 
which however they abandoned as unproductive after a period of four- 
teen years. 

In 

ropean world lmvo been procured. With the decline of the Dutch government, however, the 
demand lias decreased, and the mines are now almost neglected, the numerous diamond-cut- 
ters not being able to obtain a livelihood. Formerly, when more Chinese were employed in 
the mines of Lfindak, diamonds from ten to thirteen carats were common in the public markets. 
The Pnngdran of Ldndak now wears one of eighteen, and anothor of fourteen carats and a half. 
Since Java has beeu in the possession of the English, rough diamonds from Borneo have been 
sent to England, and, even in a very unfavourable state of the market, turned out an advan- 
tageous remittance. 

Among the larger diamonds which these mines have produced, it may not be uninteresting 
to mention, that the great diamond now in the possession of the Sultan of Mdtan, which has 
been seen and examined by Europeans, weighs three hundred aud sixty-seven carats : it is 
of the shape of an egg, indented on one side. It is, however, uncut ; and, on this account, 
it may be difficult to say, whether it will become the largest cut diamond ever known; for 
the famous diamond of Aurung Zebe, called tire Mogul, in its rough state weighed seven hun- 
dred and ninety-five carats, and was then valued at £600,000, but when cut was reduced to 
two hundred and seventy-nine carats. This Celebrated diamond, known by (he name of the 
M&tan diamond, was discoveredby a r%ak, and claimed as adroit of royalty by the Sultan 
of the country, Gliru-L&ya ; but was handed over to die Pang&mp of Ldndak, whoso brother 
having got possession of it, gave it as a bribe to the Sultan of Sfikadina, in order that he might 
be placed 00 the throne of Lkndak : the lawful prince, however, having fled to Bantam, by 
the aid of the prince of that country and the Dutch, succeeded in regaining possession of 
his district,' add nearly destroyed Sdkad&na. It 1ms remained as an heir loom in the family 
of these prince* &r four descents* and u almost the only appendage of royaJty.,n«*»*** 
maminar. 
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In no other part of the island of Borneo has there been any European 
settlement. The English, in 1772 , intended to have established a factory 
at Pasir, but they abandoned the design on some commotions taking place 
in that state. Its object was to make Pasir a dep6t for opium and India 
piece goods, and for the contraband trade in spices. In 1774, a short time 
after the first settling of Balambangan, Mr. Jesse was deputed as resident to 
Borneo proper, and concluded a treaty with that state, by which he acquired 
for the settlement of Balambangan the exclusive trade in pepper, stipulat- 
ing in return to protect Borneo from the piratical incursions of the Sulu and 
Mendanaxvi men. Neither of the parties, however, fulfilled its agreement, 
though the Residency at Borneo was continued for some years after the first 
breaking up of the settlement of Balambangan in 1775. 

On the north-east of Borneo proper lies a very considerable territory, the 
sovereignty of which has been long claimed by the Sulu government ; a 
very considerable part of this, together with the islands off the coast, 
have been for upwards of forty years regularly ceded to the English by the 
Sulus, and has also at different periods been assumed by them, without 
any objection on the part of the government of Borneo proper. This 
ceded district, extending from the river Ki-manis on the north-west, which 
forms the boundary of Borneo proper , to the great bay on the north-east, 
is undoubtedly a rich and fertile country, though in a rude and uncultivated 
state, and it is admirably situated for commerce, notwithstanding the diffe- 
rent failures of Balambangan may seem to indicate the contrary. Balam- 
bangan is one of the small islands off the northern extremity of the island 
of Borneo, and included in the Sulu grant to the English. It would be 
foreign to the present object to enter into any details concerning the history 
of the settlement of Balambangan , but it may be proper to mention, that 
all the gentlemen who were engaged in the last attempt were convinced, 
that the bottom of the great Maludu Bay would have been infinitely prefer- 
able as a settlement on every account. Balambangan is exactly analogous, 
in etery respect, to Pinang j it does not admit of territorial extension, and 
must exist, if at all, by commerce solely. Maludu, on the other hand, is 
a dependency on the island of Borneo, which admits of any degree of ter- 
ritorial extension, may always subsist any number of inhabitants by its own 
produce, and is said to communicate, by. a land carriage of little more than 
forty miles, with the centraflakes in the, vicinity of the gold countries., , 
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I'rom every inquiry, however, and the result of some experience and 
much reflection, it may be stated, that no settlement which is founded on 
a commercial, instead of a territorial basis, is likely to succeed in that 
quarter. We have already acquired territorial rights, and therefore the 
only question seems to be, whether these cannot be turned to advantage, as 
well by cultivation as by commerce. The Ddyaks, or original inhabitants of 
Borneo, are said to be not only industrious, but particularly disposed to 
agriculture, and so manageable, that a handful of MaUiyus have, in numer- 
ous places, reduced many thousands of them to the condition of peaceful 
cultivators of the ground. Indeed, nothing seems wanting but a govern- 
ment strong enough to afford efficient protection to person and property. 
In the case of the Dayaks, it must be considered as an advantage, that they 
have not hitherto adopted the religion of Islam, and would consequently be 
more ready from the first to regard us as their friends. It ought to be cal- 
culated among the inducements to form a settlement on Borneo, that in that 
quarter our territorial arrangement would interfere with the claims or the 
rights of no European nation. To recommend, however, the immediate 
establishment of a settlement at this particular spot, and on a basis so new, 
would obviously be premature, as notwithstanding the length of time we 
occupied BalamMngan, not only the interior of Borneo was almost unknown, 
but until lately, even a great part of its coasts. This supineness in the 
government of Bakmb&ngan is perhaps not unexampled. The want of local 
information has, indeed, often proved fatal to the infant settlements of the 
English. « Colonies and settlements of every kind,” says the author of the 
Letter on the Nagrais Expedition, “ must at first be attended with many diffi- 
« culties, which however a judicious perseverance will surmount, if there 
« be not some original fault in the establishment. It must be obvious to 
« every one, that the English never made a settlement, in which they were 
« not impeded by some unforeseen difficulties, so as at least frequently to 
“ make abandoning the infant establishment appear the moat prudent step, 
** without even hoping any return for the prodigious expense which may 
« have been incurred by 'the undertaking.”,..** Various reasons,” adds 
that author, ■** may be ascribed for this event $ but incapacity in the person 
“ entrusted with the management, and the want of previous examination of 
“ the plaice, seem to me the most common and the most considerable/* 
Without stopjfiagrto inquire how far the want of success? in ouf:*ee***3i 

g I ■ 'attempts' 
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attempts to settle Balambangan may have been fairly attributable to either 
of these causes, it may be confidently asserted, that the last establishment 
failed chiefly from its being solely of a military nature, ‘without either pro- 
fessional merchants or mercantile adventurers being attached to it. 

These observations respecting Balambangan apply to it chiefly as a terri- 
torial establishment j but there is no doubt that it would speedily attain 
commercial importance. Many of the commercial advantages which recom- 
mended its selection still exist, to an equal or greater extent? espe ciall y 
those which related to Cochin China, Champa, and Cambodia. But this 
digression has already exceeded its reasonable limits, and it is necessary to 
revert to the more immediate point under consideration, the commerce of 
Java. Any account of this commerce would be imperfect, which after 
stating the extent to which it is carried, and the mode in which it is con- 
ducted with the adjacent islands in the same Archipelago, should omit to 
mention the advantages of an intercourse with Japan and some notices on 
the Japan trade. 

The history of the Dutch connexion with that country is well known, and 
can never be forgotten. Perhaps there is not such an instance in the annals 
of commerce, of the disgraceful arts to which mercantile cupidity will resort, 
and the degradation to which it will submit for the attainment of its 
object, as in the Dutch proceedings at Japan ? nor is there, perhaps, a more 
remarkable example of the triumphant success, and complete disappoint- 
ment of commercial enterprise. As it may be interesting to many readers 
to see an authentic history of the origin, fluctuations, and decline of the 
Dutch Japan trade, and as even a very succinct statement of it would swell 
this chapter to a disproporlioned size, I have placed a short history of it in 
the Appendix to this work, to which I beg leave to refer those who have 
any curiosity for such details.* From the year l6ll, when the Dutch esta- 
blished commercial relations with Japan, till 1671 (a period of sixty years), 
their speculations were unrestricted and their profits were enormous. This 
was the golden age of their trade : they opened a mine of wealth, and they 
fondly thought it inexhaustible, as well as rich and easily wrought. In 1640, 
the Company obtained a return in gold, that yielded a profit of upwards of 
a millionof guilders. They had been accustomed to procure, for some time 
previous to 1668, a return of silver, .to the extent of two hundred chests of 
one hundred pounds each, and it was suggested that it. would be desirable 

for 


* See Appendix 
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for as many chests of gold, of the same weight, to be sent in future. The 
golden and silver ages of Japan commerce being past, the latter half of 
the seventeenth century began with what the Dutch called its brazen age, 
that is its export of copper, which has ever since continued the staple of the 
Japan market. The trade was on the decline during the whole of the last 
century, and had become of so little importance about 1740, that the Com- 
pany deliberated upon the expediency of its total abandonment. From 
employing, as at one time, eight or nine ships and exporting copper alone 
to the amount of more than thirty thousand pikuls, of one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds each, it diminished to the use of two vessels, and the 
purchase of cargoes of five or six thousand pikuk, The Appendix contains 
an account of the nature of the trade, and the result of the Dutch adven- 
tures of 1804-5 and 1806, and of our own in 1813. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Character of the Inhabitants of Java. — Difference between the Shndas and the 
Javans. — The Lower Orders. — The Chiefs. — Nature of the Native Govern- 
ment. — Different Officers of the State. — Judicial Establishments and Institu- 
tions. — Laws, and how administered. — Police Institutions and Regulations. 
—Military Establishments. — Revenue. 

HAVING, in the foregoing pages, attempted to introduce the inhabitants 
of Java to the reader, by an account of their person, their manners, and 
employment in the principal departments of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, I shall now endeavour to make him, in some degree, 
acquainted with their intellectual and moral character, their institutions, 
government, and such other particulars as may contribute to enable him to 
form some estimate of their relative rank in the scale of civilized society. 

From what has been stated of their progress in the manufacturing and 
agricultural arts, their general advancement in knowledge may be easily 
estimated. There are no establishments for teaching the sciences, and there 
is little spirit of scientific research among them- The common people have 
little leisure or inclination for improving their minds or acquiring informa- 
tion, but they are far from being deficient in natural sagacity or docility. 
Their organs are acute and delicate, their observation is ready, and their 
judgment of character is generally correct. Like most eastern nations, they 
are enthusiastic admirers of poetry, and possess a delicate ear for music. 
Though deficient in energy, and excited to acticn with difficulty, the effect 
probably of an enervating climate and a still more enervating government, 
they are capable of great occasional exertion, and sometimes display a 
remarkable perseverance in surmounting obstacles or enduring labours. 
Though ignorant and unimproved, they are far from wanting intelligence in 
the general objects , of their pursuit, and frequently astonish Europeans by 
the ingenuity of their expedients, and the facility with which they accom- 
plish difficult operations by apparently inadequate means. 

People 
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People in a rude state of society are not always prepared to admit their 
inferiority, or inclined to adopt manifest improvements: what is much 
beyond their skill or their power, may excite their wonder, but does not 
always tempt their imitation. This is more peculiarly the case, where 
national pride or religious prejudice stand in the way ; and the contempt of 
unbelievers, with which the Mahometan system inspires its votaries, leads 
them usually to undervalue the acts in which others excel, or the instruc- 
tion which they communicate. The Javans, though far from deficient in 
national pride, and though Mahometans, are free from this senseless and 
pernicious prejudice, and are ready to acknowledge the superiority of the 
Europeans, as well as disposed to imitate their arts and to obey their direc- 
tion. No people can be more tractable ; and although their external 
appearance indicates listlessness and sometimes stupidity, none possess a 
quicker apprehension of what is clearly stated, or attain a more rapid pro- 
ficiency in what they have a desire to learn. The restraints under which 
conversation labours by the necessity of using different dialects in addres- 
sing different orders of society, as well as the respect paid to superiority of 
rank, prevents them from such a frequent intercourse of thought and 
opinion as might otherwise be expected, and often renders them, to 
appearance, reserved and taciturn, although in fact they are social, cheerful, 
and good humoured. 

An uninstructed people are often credulous, and the Javans are remark- Credulity, 
able for their unsuspecting and almost infantine credulity. Susceptible of 
every impression that artifice may attempt to make upon them, and liable 
to every delusion propagated by the prejudiced or the designing, they not 
inaptly compare themselves to a piece of pure white cloth, on which any 
dye. or shade of colour may be laid. They lend an easy credence to omens, 
to prognostics, to prophets, and, to quacks. They easily become the dupes 
of any religious fhnatic, and credit, without scruple or examination, his 
claim to supernatural powers. Their profession of Mahometanism, has not 
relieved them from the superstitious prejudices and observances of an 
anterior worship : they axe thus open to the accumulated delusion of two 
religious systems. 

They, are great observers of lucky or unlucky days, or natural phenomena, 
and undertaken© journey or , enterprise without attending, to 
unlucky to gb?„ wry; where, on the ,day that yob heax of t 
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(called prenjak ) fighting near a house, afford a prognostic of the arrival of 
a friend from a distance. Explosions or noises heard from the moun- 
tains not only excite terror for their immediate consequences, but arc 
thought to forebode some great calamity, unconnected with the convul- 
sions of nature, of which they are the symptoms, such as a sanguinary war, 
a general famine, or an epidemic sickness. The eclipses of the sun and 
moon powerfully excite this superstitious spirit, and induce many absurd 
notions and observations. Earthquakes furnish certain prognostics, accord- 
ing to the day of the month on which they happen. In none of their 
superstitions, however, is there any thing of that gloomy, dark, or malig- 
nant cast, which distinguishes those of less favoured climates or of more 
savage tribes. 

Although, on many occasions, listless and unenterprising, their religious 
enthusiasm is no sooner excited, than they become at once adventurous 
and persevering, esteeming no labour arduous, no result impossible, and 
no privation painful. We witnessed an instance, both of their simplicity 
and of their energy, connected with this part of their character, which 
excited our astonishment. The population of some of the districts of 
Bdnyum&s contributed their voluntary labour, in 1814, to the construction 
of a broad high road, from the base to the summit of one of the loftiest 
mountains on the island (the mountain Sumbing), and this extraordinary 
public work was almost completed, before intelligence of its commence- 
ment reached the government. It was in consequence examined, and found 
to be a work of immense labour and care, but without the least appearance 
of object or utility.' Upon enquiring into the motive of such a singular 
undertaking, it was learnt that a general belief prevailed, that there was a 
very holy man at the top of the mountain, who would not come down till 
there should be a good road made for him. The Mad&rese are said to be- 
lieve, that the spirits of the dead revisit the earth j but this does not appear 
to be a Javan superstition. 

Their prejudices are neither very numerous nor unyielding, and seem 
generally to have originated in some laudable feeling or amiable weakness. 
Their nationality, which is very strong, although it delights in the tradition* 
ary narratives of ancient Javan exploits, and supports a hope of future 
independence, which they are not backward to express, does not lead them 
to despise the character; or to undervalue the acts of strangers. They have 
a contempt for trade, and those of higher rank- esteem it disgrace&I to 
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be engaged in it ; but the common people are ever ready to engage in the 
labours of agriculture, and the chiefs to honour and encourage agricultural 
industry. Those of the highest rank and greatest authority, generally 
attend at the opening of new sdwah fields, performing part of the work with 
their own hands, and leading their inferiors or dependents, as they express 
it, to pay respect to the earth, in whose honour they also observe annually 
the sedeka burnt, or feast to the earth. It is in the same spirit that the 
buflalo, as the chief assistant of the husbandman, is viewed with such 
peculiar regard, that in some of the interior districts, new-born infants are 
sometimes carried to be breathed upon by them, from a superstitious belief 
that such a ceremony will render them fortunate. 

Notwithstanding the despotic nature of their government, and the feudal Patriarchal 
principles on which it rests, the Javan must be considered as a patriarchal 
people, still retaining many of the virtues, and all the simplicity, which 
distinguish that state of society. Their village settlements constitute 
detached societies, under their local chief and priest, and the same internal 
concord prevails in these little associations which characterises patriarchal 
tribes. Vicinity and daily intercourse afford opportunities of conferring 
real assistance and acts of kindness : injustice and even violence may some- 
times be committed against the inhabitants of other villages but very 
seldom by the inhabitants of the same village against each other. The 
patriarchal spirit of the Javans may be further traced, in the veneration 
which they pay to age, the respect and acquiescence with which they 
receive the maxims or the counsels of experience, the ready contented! sub- 
mission which they shew to the commands of their immediate superiors, the 
warmth of their domestic attachments, and the affectionate reverence with 
which they regard and protect the tombs and the ashes of their fathers. To 
the same description of feelings may be referred that consideration for 
ancestry, that attention to the line of descent, and that regard to the 
history and merits of distant kindred, which in the meanest people appears 
often to assume the character of family pride. ; 

These observations apply principally to the inhabitants of villages, at some 
distance from the seats of the princes or regents, and the contagion of the 
larger capitals, and more, particularly to the people of the S&nda districts. 

Those of higher rank, those employed about court or in administerin^ to 
the pleasures or luxuries of the great, those collected into the capitwfe pr 

engaged in the public service, are frequently profligate and corriiipit, feMat- 
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ing many of the vices of civilisation without its refinement, and the ignorance 
and deficiencies of a rude state without its simplicity. The people in the 
neighbourhood of Batavia are the worst in the island, and the long inter- 
course with strangers has been almost equally fatal to the morals of the 
lower part of Bantam. The population collected at the native capitals is 
naturally influenced, to a certain extent, by the vices of the court, but the 
further they are removed from European influence and foreign intercourse, 
the better are their morals and the happier are the people. 

ofsocfety 0 * 88868 attempting to exhibit some of the more striking features of the Javan 
character, it becomes necessary to distinguish between the privileged classes 
of society and the mass of the people. Long continued oppression may 
have injured the character of the latter, and obliterated some of its brighter 
traits } but to the former, the constant exercise of absolute dominion has 
done a more serious injury, by removing every salutary restraint on the 
passions, and encouraging the growth of rank and odious vices. In the 
peasantry we observe all that is simple, natural, and ingenuous: in the 
higher orders we sometimes discover violence, deceit, and gross sensuality. 

Moral charac- Where not corrupted by indulgence on the one hand, or stupified by 

oppression on the other, the Javans appear to be a generous and warm- 
hearted people. In their domestic relations they are kind, affectionate, 
gentle, and contented ; in their public, they are obedient, honest, and 
faithful. In their intercourse with society they display, in a high degree, 
the virtues of 'honesty, plain dealing, and candour. Their ingenuousness is 
such, that as the first Dutch authorities have acknowledged, prisoners 
brought to the bar on criminal charges, if really guilty, nine times out of 
ten confess, without disguise or equivocation, the full extent and exact 
circumstances of their offences, and communicate, when required, more 
information on the matter at issue than all the rest of the evidence. Al- 
though this may, in some degree, be the result of the former use of torture, 
it cannot be wholly so. 

Though not much addicted to excess, and of rather a slow temperament, 
tbeyare in general liberal and expensive, according to their means, seldom 
hoamdtog their wealth or -betraying a penurious disposition. Fond of shew 
and .moneyi' as, .soon as it. is, acquired, in, the 
purchase' horses, splendid > trappings, &c. but 

possess a -With:'. -ii love of splendour* either 
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in nations or individuals : they are cleanly in their persons, and pay the 
greatest attention to neatness, as well as to glare and finery. 

Hospitality is universal among them; it is enjoined by their most an- 
cient institutions, and practised with readiness and zeal. The Javans are 
exceedingly sensible to praise or shame,* and ambitious of power and dis- 
tinction ; but their national oppressions or agricultural habits have rendered 
them somewhat indifferent to military glory, and deprived them of a great 
portion of their ancient warlike energy. They are more remarkable for 
passive fortitude than active courage, and endure privations with patience 
rather than make exertions with spirit and enterprize. 

Though living under a government where justice was seldom adminis- 
tered with purity or impartiality, and where, of course, we might expect 
to see the hand of private violence stretched out to punish private wrong, 
or a general spirit of retaliation and insidious cruelty prevailing, the Javans 

2 K are, 

* The inhabitants of these islands are strikingly alive to a sense of shame ; a feeling, 
which is heightened by the inEuence of a tradition among the Malayus, that, on the first 
establishment of the Malayan nation, the islanders stipulated, that neither they nor their 
descendants should ever be put to shame. The tradition runs as follows ; 

u Then Ampu and Maling made obeisance to Sangsapurba (a prince who had arrived in Su~ 
u matra from Western India, and who is supposed to have founded the Malayan empire) and 
u represented to him that Demang Lebar Daon {chieftain broad leaf of Palembang), had a 
M daughter. Sangmpurha accordingly sent to ask her in marriage ; but he excused himself, 
“ alleging, that she would probably be struck with sickness, and that he would only resign 
u her to him as a wife on certain conditions. These conditions were, that, on Sangsapurkt 
** marrying his daughter, all the family of Demang Lebar Daon should submit themselves to 
44 him ; but that Sangsapurba should engage, both for himself and his posterity, that they 
u should receive a liberal treatment ; and in particular, that, when they committed a fault, they 
14 should never be exposed to shame nor opprobrious language, but, if their fault was great, 
u that they should be put to death according to the law* Sangsapurba agreed to these con* 
** ditions ; but he requested, in his turn, that the descendants of Damang Lebar Daon should 
" never move any treasonable practices against his descendants, even though they should 
M become tyrannical* 4 Very well/ said Demang Lebar Daon f * but if your descendants 
44 « break your agreements, probably mine will do the same/ These cohditions were mutually 
** agreed to, and the parties swore to perform them, imprecating the divine vengeance to turn 
“ $teir authority upsido down who should infringe these agreements* From this condition it 
u i»> that none of the Malayan rajas ever expose their Malayan subjects to disgrace or shame : 

" they never bind them, nor hang them, nor give them opprobrious language ; and whenever a 
" raja exposes his subjects to disgrace/ it is the certain token of the destruction of his coun* 

" try* Hence Idas, it i% of the 'Malayan race ever engage in rebellitoa, 

w faces from their own rajas, even though their condffct be bad, and their proceed}^ 

H mcaX”~~ Malayan Amah. ' ;’V V * 
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are, in a great degree, strangers to unrelentling hatred and blood-thirsty 
revenge. Almost the only passion that can urge them to deeds of ven- 
geance or assassination is jealousy. The wound given to a husband’s 
honour by seducing his wife is seldom healed, the crime seldom forgiven ; 
and what is remarkable, the very people who break the marriage tie on the 
slightest caprice, or the most vague pretence, are yet uncommonly watch- 
ful over it while it remains entire. They arc little liable to those fits and 
starts of anger, or those sudden explosions of fury, which appear among 
northern nations* To this remark have been brought forward as excep- 
tions, those acts of vengeance, proceeding from an irresistible phrenzy, 
called mucks , where the unhappy sufferer aims at indiscriminate destruction, 
till he himself is killed like a wild beast, whom it is impossible to take 
alive. It is a mistake, however, to attribute these acts of desperation to 
the Javans. 

That such have occurred on Java, even during the British administration, 
is true, but not among the Javans : they have happened exclusively in the 
large towns of Batavia, Semarang, and Surabaya, and have been confined 
almost entirely to the class of slaves. This phrenzy, as a crime against 
society, seems, if not to have originated under the Dutch, certainly at least 
to have been increased during their administration by the great severity of 
their punishments. For the slightest fault, a slave was punished with a 
severity which he dreaded as much as death j and witli torture in all its 
horrid forms before his eyes, he often preferred to rush on death and 
vengeance. 

Atrocious crimes are extremely rare, and have been principally owing 
to misgovernment when they have occurred.. In answer to what has been 
asserted concerning robberies, assassinations, and thefts, it may be stated, 
that during the residence of the English, an entire confidence was reposed 
in the people, and that confidence was never found misplaced. The 
English never used bars or bolts to their houses, never travelled with arms, 
and no instance occurred of their being ill used. The Dutch, on the 
contrary, placed no confidence : all their windows were barred, and all 
: their doors locked, to keep out the treacherous natives (as they called 
them), and they never moved five miles abroad without pistols and swords. 
What could be expected by a government that derived a principal part of 
its revenue - from the encouragement of vice, ; by the farms of gaming, 
cock-fighting, and opium shops? After the two former were abolished by 

the 
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the English, and the local government had done all in its power to discou- 
rage the latter, a visible amelioration took place in the morals of the 
lower ranks. 

Hordes of banditti, formidable for their numbers and audacity, formerly 
infested some parts of the country, particularly the provinces of Bantam 
and Chdribon j but since they have been dispersed by the strong hand of 
government, the roads of Java may be travelled in as much security as those 
of England, 

Much has been said of the indolence of the Javans, by those who 
deprived them of all motives for industry. I shall not again repeat what 
I have formerly on several occasions stated on this subject, but shall only 
enter a broad denial of the charge. They are as industrious and laborious 
as any people could be expected to be, in their circumstances of insecurity 
and oppression, or as any people would be required to be, with their 
advantages of soil and climate. If they do not labour during the whole 
day, it is because such persevering toil is unnecessary, or would bring them 
no additional enjoyments. The best refutation of the charge of indolence 
is to be found in the extent of their cultivation, the well dressed appearance 
of their rice fields, and the abundant supplies of their harvests. They 
generally rise by daylight : at half past six they go out to the rice fields, 
where they employ their buffaloes till ten, when they return home, bathe, 
and refresh themselves with a meal. During the violent heat of the noon 
they remain under the shade of their houses or village trees, making 
baskets, mending their implements of husbandry, or engaged in other 
necessary avocations, and at about four return to the sdvoahs to labour them, 
without buffaloes or other cattle. At six they return to their homes, sup, 
and spend the remainder of their time till the hour of rest (which is gene- 
rally between eight and nine) in little parties for amusement or conver- 
sation, when the whole village becomes a scene of quiet content and 
pleasure. The same round of toil and relaxation is observed during the 
season for garden cultupew dry field labour, or otheremploympntB. ,,, . „ 

Under this system, the villagers seem to enjoy * greater degree of happi- 
ness than they could derive from those increased means , that would result 
from increased exertion. I cap bear testimony to their general cheerfulness, 
contentedness, and good humour, for having visited their villages ajl all 
.seasons, ' and often when least expected pr entirely : unknown, I hay^^vpys ■ 
found them ritfaer |deaaed and satisfied wish their lot %bva ft .their 
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work, or social and festive in their hours of pleasure. One observation 
generally made and admitted, would seem to militate against this part of the 
Javan character ; they are remarked to be envious and jealous of one 
another’s success : but if this trait of character be with difficulty reconciled 
to their general reputation for contentedness and benevolence, it is surely 
still more inconsistent with that indolent apathy with which they are often 
charged. 

It will appear throughout their history, that when strongly excited by the 
animosities of the constant wars in which they were engaged, they were fre- 
quently guilty of acts of great barbarity : such as decapitating a vanquished 
enemy, and kicking his head about like a football. In war and politics, 
much is not to be said in their favour, stratagem and intrigue being relied 
upon in preference to discipline, courage, or good faith : even the Chinese, 
during what is called the Chinese war on Java (A.D. 1750), would appear 
to deserve a higher character for bravery and good faith than the Javans. 
But it is reasonable to attribute this, in some measure, to the degrading 
influence of European despotism. A great disregard for the little people is 
shewn throughout their political history, as is particularly exemplified in the 
instance of a mock battle that was fought between the Chinese and Javans, 
near Semarang, in order to impose upon the Dutch. The Chinese wished 
to know how they should act upon the occasion. “ Attack the whole army 
“ of the Javans by surprize,” said the Javan negociators, “ but be careful 
“ not to kill any of the chiefs or great people and it will be a sham fight.” 

Of their nationality it may be observed, that ever since the first arrival 
of Europeans, they have neglected no opportunity of attempting to 
regain their independence. A reference to the chapters on history will 
be sufficient to illustrate this, as well as to shew the national feeling on the 
encroachments and assumptions of their European rulers. In the great 
cause of national independence all would unite, but they seem hardly to be 
sufficiently advanced in civilization to effect such an object, without the risk 
of relapsing into many barbarities, from the practice of which they have 
been weaned, by a long continuance of established government and general 
tranqtdliity. Quiet and peaceable as the Javans now are, were they once 
roused to insurrection, their blood would rapidly boil, and they would no 
doubt 'bef'gifiltjr Wiiuaay excesses^ •• *» . • ■••••, v , 

I might illustrate the Javau character still further by a comparison of it 
with the Malayan, by shewing, from the renfeim of these customs that are 

to 
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to be referred to an anterior and milder system, how much it has been 
altered by the introduction of Mahometanism, and by giving an estimate of 
the effects produced upon it by the government of the Dutch ; but this 
would anticipate some observations which will be more appropriate in other 
parts of this work. 

Of the causes which have tended to lower the character of the Asiatics in 
comparison with Europeans, none has had a more decided influence than 
polygamy. To all those noble and generous feelings, all that delicacy of 
sentiment, that romantic and poetical spirit, which virtuous love inspires in 
the breast of an European, the Javan is a stranger, and in the communica- 
tion between the sexes he seeks only convenience, and little more than the 
gratification of an appetite. But the evil does not stop here : education is neg- 
lected and family attachments are weakened. Among the privileged orders, 
the first wife is generally selected by the friends of the party, from motives 
of interest and to strenghten family alliances, and the second is rather to be 
considered as the object of the husband’s choice. But if his circumstances 
admit of it, he has no scruple to entertain other women as concubines, who 
hold an honourable rank in his household. The progeny from these 
connections is often immense. It has already been stated, that a Javan 
chief has been known to have upwards of sixty acknowledged children ; 
and it too often happens, that in such cases sons having been neglected 
in their infancy, become dissipated, idle and worthless, and spring up 
likr» rank grass and overrun the country, or serve but to fill up a long 
and useless retinue. Fortunately for the peasantry, who are the mass of 
the population, they have escaped this deteriorating institution ; and 
perhaps much of the comparative superiority of the character of the 
peasantry over that of the higher orders is to be attributed to this advan- 
tage. The higher orders have also been more exposed to the influence 
of Mahometanism and European innovation ; and if the former has 
removed from their usages , some traits of barbarism, and tended to the 
development of, their intellectual qualitio8, it has introduced Mahometan 
vices ? and the European power having gradually obtained its supremacy 
over the Island, rather by stratagem and intrigue than by open conquest, it 
is probable that the necessity under which the natives found themselves to 
resist its encroachments by similar means, has powerfully contributed to 
corrupt . then? natural ingenuousness. It is .not at tbe court of the 
penned up as he now is and kept like a bird in a cage by theihfei%aWand 

■, i, , i ■ , power 
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power of the European authority, that we are to look for the genuine cha- 
racter of the people j neither is it among those numerous chiefs and petty 
chiefs attendant on the European authorities, who by continual association 
have, in a great degree, assimilated with them. What we have said of the 
Javans must therefore be considered, as more particularly applicable to the 
peasantry or cultivators, who compose three-fourths of the whole popula- 
tion, and is to be received with some reserve in its application to the higher 
classes. 

Thus far I have given a faithful representation of the people as they 
appeared to me ; but it may be amusing to the reader to read the Javan 
character, as transcribed from the impressions of the Dutch. The follow- 
ing is an official account* of this people given by a subject of that nation, 
which has contributed so much to depress and degrade them. 

“ If the Javan is a person of rank, or in affluent circumstances, he will 
“ be found superstitious, proud, jealous, vindictive, mean, and slavish 
** towards his superiors, haughty and despotic towards his inferiors and 
those unfortunate beings that are subject to his orders, lazy and slothful. 

The lower class is indolent and insensible beyond conception, and 
te although certain persons, who presume to be perfectly acquainted with 
the character of the Javan, maintain the contrary, still I am convinced 
<( by daily experience, that the Javan in general is most shockingly lazy, 
* c and that nothing but fear of his superior, and apprehension of being 
“ punished, or momentary distress or want, can compel him to labour. If 
“ left to himself, he will do no more than what is absolutely requisite to 
“ furnish the necessaries of life, and as he needs but little, his labour is 
“ proportionate : yet as soon as he has a sufficiency for four days, or for 
“ the next day only, nothing will put him in motion again but force or 
“ fear. 

“ Cowardly, vindictive, treacherous, inclined to rob and to murder 
vt rather than work, cunning in evil practices, and unaccountably stupid 
(supposed intentionally), if any good is required of him. These are the 
« principal traits of the Javan character. 

** Th4 Matdi/u, speaking of him as an inhabitant of this island, because 
“ I am unacquainted with the character of those living at a distance, is 
“ possessed of a &ttie mbre 'courage -and activity, fond of small trade and 
« travelling, and but seldom a robber like the Javan, whom in other 
1 ■ . . '»v" ■ 'H U 1 * 'i /« < l / « respects 

v * See Report on the Districts of Japira, by the Resident Dornick, in the year J8i2. 
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** respects he very much resembles. A Maldyu, who is a little cunning, 
will, as soon as an opportunity offers, commit a fraud, especially when 
“ he has had some loss which he wishes to retrieve.” 

Others of the colonists, and some particularly who are likely to have 
greater influence with the restored government, entertained more correct, 
because more favourable opinions of the Javans, coinciding nearly with 
those which I have stated as my own. 

The following extracts are intended to convey some notion of Javan 
ethics. The first is from a popular work, called Raja Kapa-kapa.* 

“ It is incumbent upon every man of condition to be well versed in the 
“ history of former times, and to have read all the chirila (written com- 
positions) of the country : first, the different Rama, the B'rala yudha, 

“ Arjkna mjdya , B'ma suchi ; secondly, the different accounts of Panji $ 
“ thirdly, the Jugul mkda, Praldmbang, and Jay a langkdra y also to know 
“ their different tunes, as well as the mode of striking the gdmelan; he must 
“ know how to count the years, months, and days, and comprehend the 
" Sangkdla, understand the Kdm language, and also must be clever in all 

“ Nikng’ging — Painting y 

^ tjktf' ukir Carving m woody 

“ Pdndi — Iron-work y 

“ Kcmdsan — . — Gold- work y 

** Argcnding — — ~~~~~ — Musical instrument making; 

“ M*rdng’gi~* — — Kris-sfaeath making y 

“ N’gapus — — ~~~ Compositions (literary) y 

t Sewing with the needle ; 

\ working y 

Anydra-wdt TcVtta .-..w— Jewellery y 

" In gilding and the applica- 
tion of quicksilver. 

« And he must also be skilled in -horsemanship, and in the management of 
« an elephant, and. have: courage te. destroy allbad men, and drive away 
all women of loose character.*? '• ■. .. 

The ada/ro is a work of the greatest celebrity on Java: the origi- 
nal is in the Kdm language, but .there are many versions. The .following 
is translated from a modem. version in the present language of Java-. : 


<« 


GdrdjL 


“ Anyddur-rasa 




* See a further .account of this.work uador the bead Literate**. 
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“ Praise be to Batara Guru, who is all powerful ! to Batura Vishnu (wisna), 
“ who purifieth the minds of men i and to Batdra S&ria, who enlight- 
“ eneth the world! May they render their divine assistance to the 
“ author who composeth this work, Niti Sastra, which contains an 
** account of the truths to be found in the sacred writings, and which 
“ are highly necessary to be known by all public officers. 

“ A man who cannot regulate his conduct according to circumstances, and 
“ to the situation in which he may be placed, is like unto a man who 
“ has lost the senses of taste, and enjoyeth not the advantage of siri, 
<c for such a man doth not shine in the world, however fair may be his 
“ appearance. 

" A man who is ignorant of the sacred writings, is as one who has lost his 
“ speech ; for when these become the conversation of other men, he will 
“ be under the necessity of remaining silent. 

« It is an abomination to the Divinity to worship him in an unclean place ; 
“ and the man who does so may be compared to one who eats another 
“ man’s bread without his consent. The food is unwholesome to him, 
“ even as if he ate of his own bread with aversion, in which case he 
“ resembles the poor man who overeats himself and afterwards suffers 
“ from hunger. 

“ A woman who takes not a husband until her hair becomes grey and her 
** teeth fall out, is despicable in her own eyes, because men will no longer 
“ feel any inclination to her. 

* { A man, to be accounted able, must know how to adapt his words to his 
** actions and his actions to his words, so that he may give offence to no 
*< one, but render himself agreeable to his companions : he must also 
“ know how to Comniand in wax and to inspire his followers with 
4< courage. 

** In order to obtain this distinction, a man must conduct himself towards his 
“ equals oven as a lover conducts himself towards his mistress ; for as 
“ the lover cannot obtain his object without flattery and indulgence, so 
” must we strive to obtain the good will of mankind by flattering them 


occasionally, and by indulging them in those things to which they are 
''"‘^'hiSit'hicU'ridd, and which consists, if we are in company with religious 
** men, iti ifeatihg ’ of religious matters, and if in company with war- 
** xiors, in treatihg hbbut war. This will not only make them like, us the 
“ better, but at the same time, excise them to excel in their profession. 

« The 
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** The subtle nature of the snake and the venom of its poison, as well as 
“ the ferocious disposition of the tiger, may be removed by sympathetic 
“ remedies ; the wild elephant may also be tamed by means of the well- 
“ known small iron hook : but the fierceness of the warrior, when once 
“ in close engagement, is not to be tamed, unless his enemy surrender ; 
“ and even then not entirely, for although the vanquished surrender, it 
“ is to be inferred that he still harbours resentment for the loss of his 
“ freedom, and the conqueror must keep a lively watch over the van- 
“ quished, lest he still oppose him. 

“ It is well known, that waters, however deep, may be fathomed * but 
“ the thoughts of men cannot be sounded. In order to know the 
“ nature of another, we must attentively observe his appearance, his 
“ manner of speaking, and his judgment; and if a man gives himself 
** out as a holy man, it must be proved by his observance of the service 
“ of the Deity and his knowledge of the sacred writings. 

“ Such a man is distinguished, who is able to expound all abstract expres- 
“ sions. 

« A rich man, who maketh not use of his riches in procuring for himself 
“ good food and clothing, is an abomination, and ought not to be admitted 
“ into the society of the learned or men of rank ; neither ought a man, 
** who has learnt a profession or studied religion, but who still continues 
“ attached to his idle and vicious propensities. 

“ The man who advances in years, and he who is too lazy to labour, and 
« does nothing but cat and sleep, is like a sheep, which is useless except 
“ on account of its flesh. 

“ It is said, that neither the ravens nor the gaddrbo birds, are good for 
“ man ; but much less are such men who having once embraced a holy 
“ life, roturn to worldly pursuits, or such as can find it in their hearts to 
•* seduce the wives and daughters of their friends to commit adultery. 

“ The water in a vessel which is only partly full will by the least agitation 
** splash jpn the sides : expedience also proves, that the cow which has the 
“ loudest voice gives the least milk. So Is it with men: those who have 
V leastunderstanding or wealth make thegreatest noise and show; but 
“ in reality they are inferior, and all they say and do vanisheth like smoke. 

“ Friends must be faithful and forbearing towards each other, otherwise the 
« consequences will be fatal to both'. Of this we have an example, ; in;'ithe, 
** Able of tite tig^r aaf the forest. ■. i , 
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“ The forest and the tiger lived together in close friendship, so that no one 
“ could approach the forest, for the tiger was always in the way ; nor the 
“ tiger, for the forest always afforded him shelter. Thus they remained 
“ both undisturbed, on account of the mutual security they afforded to 
“ each other} but when the tiger abandoned the forest and roamed 
« abroad, the people seeing that the tiger had quitted it, immediately cut 
“ down the forest and converted it into plantations : the tiger, in the 
“ meantime, taking shelter in a village was seen by the people, who soon 
“ found means to kill him. In this manner, both parties, by abandoning 
** their mutual duties to each other, were lost. 

« A child ought, in every respect, to follow in tho footsteps of its fathor } 
“ but this is seldom the case, either among men or animals in general. 
“ Among the latter, however, there are three sorts which follow their 
“ parents in every respect : all kinds of fish, frogs, and tortoises. The 
“ first and second spawn in water, which is carried away until the 
“ young are produced, when they again join their parents: the last 
“ lay their eggs in holes, and as soon as the young are hatched they 
“ follow the old ones into the water. 

“ Man, although he is borne in his mother’s womb a long time, and after 
“ bis birth is taken care of and nourished, still seldom follows in the foot* 
" steps of his parents. If his father is a holy man, he ought to follow the 
“ same profession j but instead of tins children do not generally attend to 
“ the advice of their parents, nor to the lessons of the sacred writings, or 
“ those given by holy and good men. 

" That men of rank should do every thing in their power to attach the 
“ lpwer class of people to them* is not only proper but necessary, ia 
“ order to keep them, faithfully to their duty. To, this end, therefore, 
“ men of rank ought to be indulgent and liberal towards their inferiors, 
“ like a woman who implores the assistance of man to bring forth chil. 
“ drew and support her } but not like, a tigress that brings forth its cubs, 
“ nor the snake which brings forth so many youngs that sometimes having 
** no, food for them or for herself, she devours them» , 


pleased with the <ib<kt cloth (apparel)* and, women are proud of 
'“!■ helff 8 " good, mart prefer, the sacred wirings, which may 


“ Property own lafeouc kvalmble*. but morej yaluable is 

« that which is obtained by a man’a.!4ood m rime of war of teas value 


« is 
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“ is property Inherited from a man’s parents. Of little value is the pro- 
“ perty taken from a man’s parents or his wife, but still less valuable is 
“ that which comes to a man from his children. 

« It is the duty of the chief of the nation to inquire into every thing 
« which can affect his subjects ; to know whether they are prosperous or 
“ not, if every one attends to his duty, if they are skilful in the exe- 
“ cution of it or not, and in all cases to take measures accordingly, 
“ never losing sight of justice. He must, as far as possible, be lenient 
“ in the punishment of the guilty, and liberal in the reward of the 
“ deserving ; particularly in the field of battle, when in sight of the 
“ enemy, when presents ought then to be distributed to the soldiers 
u ('x yraj&rit), in order to animate them j for if ever so justly treated, 
“ they will not, except they have been obliged by their commander, 
“ either be so faithful, or risk so much in an attack against the 
“ enemy. 

“ Highly prejudicial is it for the chiefs to discover fear before their etie- 
“ mics, for in that case the men will also be afraid 5 but when the chiefs 
u conduct themselves in such a manner as to shew they do not fear the 
“ enemy, then the men are animated by their example. 

“ A chief should keep his plan of attack as secret as possible, because the 
“ knowledge of. it may enable the enemy to be on his guard, and turn 
** the measures taken to his own advantage. He ought not to challenge 
“ his enemy to give battle, as in that case the enerhy will have ah op- 
« portunity of preparing himself for the same : but he should attempt to 
“ surprize him, and rush upon him like a fire, that quickly and without 
“ much noise consumeth all with which it comes in contact. 

«« The most formidable enemy of a man is his own conscience, which 
« always brings his crimes before his eyes, withottt leaving hhn» the 
« means of avoiding it. 

« The most valhaWfe and lasting' friendship ifcat’ which- esasth 1 between 
■ Iscanjots#. of: ' fehie' sittixie ‘ v w ■’ 

« The severest misfortune' Which a : ifian can snffef, is' tb bd de^rived by 
« force, of the land upon which he lives and which he has Oulthteted, 
«« or to haver hiewifb and’ children takenfronr hiar by forei; 

« Man lovetfc nothing more than ‘his oWn’chiftifehi and 5 hr always ■ esteems 
« his own feelings in preference to those of others ■ ■ • S 

' '*■' : ■ : ' '"Hi , . ■■ f 
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“ Of all birds the chtong (miner) is the most highly prized, because it bar 
“ a beautiful appearance and can imitate the speech of man. 

“ A woman who loves her husband so tenderly, that at his death she 
“ wishes to die with him, or surviving never marries again, but lives as 
“ if she were dead to the world, is valued above all others of her sex. 

“ The lessons of our parents are like the lessons of the ten wise masters. 
“ No master can be called wise, unless he attends to what is written, 
« e as well on sacred as on worldly subjects. Such a master may be 
** justly called a superior mortal j for it is a difficult task to learn and 
“ to attend to the same, even as difficult as to catch and tame a wild 
“ elephant on the edge of a precipice without injury. 

“ Melancholy is it to see a young man of condition unacquainted with the 
“ sacred writings ; for, be he ever so gracefully formed or elegant in his 
“ manners, he remains defective; like the ’wuramlri flower, which, 
“ notwithstanding its fine appearance and bright red colour, emits no 
“ fragrance whatever. 

£< No man can be called good or bad, until his actions prove him so. Thus 
“ if a man declares that he has never taken any but delicious food, it 
cc will be shewn in his appearance. If he is stout and well looking, then 
ee may he be credited ; but if, on the contrary, he is poor and lean, then 
“ it is impossible that he should have lived on good food. 

“ In like manner, when a man pretends to be the friend of mankind, it 
“ must be proved by his behaviour when he receives the visits of others. 
Kt If he receives his guests with kindness and hospitality, then is he the 
“ friend of mankind, otherwise he is not so. And further, if a man 
“ pretends to have fasted and prayed, and to have become a holy man, 
rt it will be known whether he is really so, by the success which attends 
te the prayers which he puts up for another : if the Deity hears them 
u not, then is he a deceiver. 

“ A caterpillar has its poison in its head, a scorpion in its tail, and a snak e 
t( in its teeth, but it is unknown in what part of the body the poison of 
** man is concealed: a bad man is therefore considered poisonous in hi* 
/ £ .wholeframe. 

A child which .is indulged by its parents in every thing, is like a young 
" fish in a dea**nd pure stream,, in which it grows and sports, uncon* 
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w As tlics strength of a bird is in its wings, so does the power of a prince 
tc consist in his subjects ; but then only through the means of persons 
,c properly informed on the following points. First, how a country 
“ ought to be properly administered j secondly, how to please a prince ; 
ee thirdly, how to prepare all delicacies for him j and fourthly, how to 
“ preserve discipline and direct the conduct of an army. 

“ The dread of the subject should be such, that the orders of the prince 
u should be to him like a clap of thunder, that may be heard far and 
“ wide. 

“ A man who does evil to his companions acts against the sacred writings 
“ and the lessons of his instructor : he can never enjoy prosperity, but 
<f will meet with misfortunes in all his proceedings. Such a man is like 
“ a piece of porcelain, which when it falls to the ground breaks into 
K many pieces and can never be rendered perfect. 

" A field without pasture is not frequented by cattle, neither does a river 
“ without water contain fish. An instructor who knoweth not how to 
“ perform the duties of his situation can have but few disciples, and a 
** prince who pays little regard to his country and subjects, will in time 
“ not only lose his fame and glory, but his authority also. 

•* It is well known, that a man cannot take the goods of this world with 
“ him to the grave, and that man after this life is punished with heaven 
** or hell, according to the merits of his actions in this life: a man’s duty, 
“ therefore, requires of him to remember that he must die ; and if he 
“ has been merciful and liberal in this life to the poor, he will be reward- 
u ed hereafter. Happy is the man who divides his property equally 
* e between himself and the indigent, who feeds the poor and clothes the 
* r naked, and relieves all who are in distress ; he has hereafter to expect 
“ nothing but good. 

« The following animals, as being injurious to the health of man, are not 
** proper to be used bybim as food : " rats, dogs, frogs, snakes* worms, 

« A handsome man is an tliie'' comtsaunoit^, and one that has 

“ good manners besides, is an ornament to his prince j but be who 
“ understands the sacred writings is the pride of the community and a 
** ' • i *. '"••• ■ ' ' ■ ” •*' , 

« A prince who wishes to know his subjects well, ought to be attentive to 
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e< their manners, actions, and courage ; and as gold is known by the 
“ touchstone, or broken into pieces in order to ascertain its intrinsic 
“ value, so ought a prince to try his subjects, before he intrusts them 
“ with the charge of his women or treasure, and make himself acquainted 
<( with their valour and knowledge : for a person who does not possess 
<e the qualifications required for this purpose, is unworthy to associate 
“ with people of condition, and much less to be the servant of a prince. 
“ If a man violates the law, he may for the first offence be punished by a 
“ pecuniary fine, for the second by punishment affecting his person, but 
< e for the third offence he may be punished with death. 
ct A joy generally followed by sorrow is that which we feci in borrowing 
u money. We feel happy in having obtained what we wished, but as 
fe soon as our creditors come for their money our joy is converted into 
“ grief ; and that is the greatest when the money is spent, and we have 
et not wherewith to satisfy our creditors : then arise quarrels and ill will, 
f< and yet no sooner are these settled than we again have recourse to the 
e< old habit of lending and borrowing. 

" laughing and joking at our companions is also a bad custom, for it 
“ generally begets quarrels, and is thus the cause of grief. 
te Should medicine be mixed with poison, we would naturally separate the 
“ poisonous parts before we swallowed it, and we would also clean rusty 
“ metal in time before it becomes rusty and corroded. In the same 
w manner we should distinguish between the good and bad actions of 
K man, rewarding knowledge and opposing evil s and be it recollected, 
**' that a woman, however low her birth, if her manners are amiable and 
<e her person good, may without impropriety be made the wife of a great 
<( man. 

te Riches only tend to torment the mind of man, and sometimes even to 
w death ; they are therefore, with justice, disregarded and despised by 
tf ' the wise. They are collected with pain and trouble, and our pain and 
u . trouble doubles in afterwards administering them j for if we neglect to 
watch them properly, thieves will come and steal them, and the loss 
*-%;ecc88io£na.as,muoh grief as the point of death. 

(t Therefore iaiiadviaeable to. give part of our property to the poor and 
** indigent, who will thence naturally become under obligations to us,- and 
“ not only asrisfe ih ^^ifag ouriptdperty against all accidents, bat pray 

• « that 
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te that our property may increase, being themselves interested in our 
“ success, and our names will be blessed by our children and grand- 
et children. 

<e As dykes cannot long resist the force of water’, unless the water is allow- 
" ed a free current and a place to pass through, so riches cannot long be 
“ enjoyed, unless employed for charitable purposes ; but, on the contrary, 
“ they will turn to the injury of the possessor, both here and hereafter, 
“ who will be exposed to the wrath of all the nine deities. 

“ Daktra guru is cool, still cooler is the moon ; but the coolness of neither 
" is to be compared to that which is instilled by the voice of a holy man. 
" Fire is hot, still hotter is the sun ; but neither is to be compared to 
“ the heat of a man’s heart. 

u Like those flies and birds, which fly in the air to procure food, and still 
“ continue to feed on filth and dirt, is the man of bad character $ for 
“ although he may have the means of procuring an honest subsistence, 
“ still will lie continue to take what he should not, by unlawful means, 
** to the prejudice of others. But a good man wishes the success of 
” another, and is happy when his brother prospers. 

“ As the moon and stars enlighten the night, and the sun enlighteneth the 
“ day, so do the holy scriptures enlighten the hearts of men ; and a son 
“ who is superior in knowledge to his father, is a light to his family. 

“ A child accustomed to nothing but amusement, neglects the lessons of 
“ its parents. The child on this account, often abandoned to its fate, 
“ becomes a dangerous subject $ it is therefore essential that a child 
“ should be kept under subjection while it is yet time to prevent its com- 
<e mitting any bad acts. For this purpose, these rules should be attended 
** to ; 

** A child under five years of age may be indulged in many things ; but 
afterwards it must be kept under strict subjection, and instructed in 
“ the knowledge of the holy writings until its tenth year, when acom- 
mencement may 1 metier sortof knowledge which will 

u form the intellects for the benefit of society. Aftelrtbe’ sixteenth year 
“ further instruction must- be given in the higher and more important 
*' branches of knowledge. ; 

« Man should always be .on his guard' against the commission of wicked 
« acts; for the* end efdiemis-alwayspam' andmieery. ■■ | 

A man 
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“ A man must, on no account, listen to the advice of a woman, be she 
. “ ever so good ; for the end of it will be death and shame : but he must 
“ always consult his own mind in what he has to do or not to do, never 
“ losing sight of the lessons of his instructors. Thus not only will he 
“ obtain knowledge, but his actions will be good. 

“ Riches, beauty, knowledge, youth, and greatness, often lead a man 
“ into error ; be, therefore, who is blessed with any of them ought to 
“ be, at the same time, humble and generous, for then he will excel ; 
“ otherwise, his virtues will be hidden. 

“ As the man who advances by fair means from poverty to riches, or from 
“ insignificance to greatness, is rewarded in this world ; so will he who is 
“ generous and kind-hearted he rewarded hereafter in heaven. So will 
“ the warrior killed in battle, who is like a conqueror, enjoy all the 
“ delights imaginable; while a deserter is despised by all men, and 
“ covered with shame and disgrace, because he deserted his comrades in 
“ the. moment of danger. 

“ No man ought to be termed a hero, but he who has already conquered 
“ a hundred heroes ; nor should any man be termed a holy man, until 
“ he can boast of surpassing in virtue a hundred holy men : for as long 
“ as a hero has not conquered a hundred heroes, or a holy man has not 
“ surpassed ahundred other holy men in virtue, lie can neither be con- 
“ sidered as a real hero or holy man. 

“ The signs of the approaching end of this world will be all kinds of de- 
“ pravity among mankind ; that is to say, the wise will turn foolish, the 
“ holy men will become worldly, children will abandon their parents, 
“ princes will lose their empires, the little will become great and com* 
“ mit depredations ; in short, every thing will be in confusion, and an 
“ entire revolution take place. 

“ In the beginning, every thing was at rest and quiet. During the first 
“ thousand years, princes began to start up, and wars arose about a 
“ woman named Dcwi Daruki : at this period writing was first 
“ introduced. One thousand five hundred years after this, another wax 
' about a woman named JDem Simla. Two thousand years after 

third war broke out about a woman, named D&wi Drupddi ; and 
** two . thousand five hunted years afterwards, another war took place 
“ about the daughter .of a holy, njari not named in history. , 

1 ■ ’ ' " « Every 
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« Every man can thus see what has been the first cause of war. Even as 
“ the roots of trees and the course of rivers cannot run straight, but 
“ wind here and there ; so cannot a woman be upright : for the saying 
“ is, that a raven can sooner turn white, and the tanjung - plant (a water 
“ Hly) grow from a rock, than a woman can be upright. 

« A perfect man should be, in firmness and ability, equal to eight women ; 
« and to satisfy a woman, a man must be able to please her in nine 
“ different manners. 

“ A bad man is like a fire, which inflames every thing which approaches 
« it } we, therefore, ought never to go near it with an intention to ex- 
« tinguish it. A good man, on the contrary, is like a sweet-scented 
« tree, which continues to produce flowers and fruit, pleasant to the 
tt taste and smell of every one, and the fragrance of which remains in 
« the wood even after the tree is cut down and rooted out. 

« When a harlot begins to feel shame, then is her improvement approach- 
« iug ; but when a holy man begins to meddle with worldly affairs, then 
« is he about to become a worldly man himself. 

« When a prince allows encroachments to be made on his territories, it 
« it is a sign that tho loss of both his court and lands is nigh at hand. 

« A man may receive instruction from his guru (instructor) until his twen- 
« tieth year: after which he should apply himself to study until his 
« thirtieth year ; at which time he ought to know every thing necessary, 
« as well for this world as for that to come. 

“ The art of elocution may properly be reckoned superior to air others, 
« because happiness and misery, fortune or misfortune, very often depend 
« upon it : it is, therefore, necessary to use prudence in speech. 

« A man who does not eat sin {betel) does not shine. 

« Married people who have no children ought to lead a retired life, and 
“ people without fortune should not attempt to make a shining appear- 
« ance : theyshonld' loofe-pale and . melancholy,' like . unto the dulness 
“ and qpidt; # ;, A > •* u’; ^ 

*t These ''^0' ; the quoliti^-’ l ^ineee^^^ to? constitute hgbod hodse vrife :— 

‘ he weU-made and well-mannered, ' gentle, industrious, rich, 
« liberal, charming, rtf good birth, upright, and humble. A stingy, 
“ curiOfls, vulgar, false,’ intriguing, lazy, or stupid 

« woman, • ia'fpegt for a housewife, but 

« beloved by a littifeand. w . ■ ‘ 
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Gorenanent. Intimately connected with the character, moral and intellectual, of a 
people, are its civil and political institutions. In a country like Java, 
the frame of society is so simple, the hand of power is so universally felt or 
seen*, rank, wealth, and authority are so identified, and the different 
classes of the community are so referable to each other, by contrast or 
reciprocal influence, that it was impossible to give any account of the state 
of the peasantry, or of the tenure and distribution of the land, without in- 
troducing some notices concerning government and revenue. As there is 
little division of labour among a rude people, so there is no division of 
power in a despotism : the despot is proprietor, all the rest is property. 

The island of Java appears at different times to have been divided into 
states of greater or smaller extent. History informs us, that it was at one 
period under the sway of one principal chief, and at others subject to two 
or more. In the former case, the provinces into which it was divided were 
administered, as they are still, by subordinate and delegated governors ; and 
in the latter, many of them composed independent sovereignties. In all 
these cases, the form of government and the privileges of the people 
were the same $ the only difference between a state co-extensive with the 
island, and one limited to a few districts, consisting in the different extent 
of territory or number of subjects at command. In looking at the map, 
the divisions of the island now under European dominion, and those under 
the native princes, can easily be traced. Bantam (the sultan of which surren- 
dered his rights to the British government for a pension of a few thousand 
dollars), and Ch6ribon, an extensive province to the eastward of Batavia, 
enjoyed till lately a nominal independence} but the only great native power 
on Java, till the establishment of Ytig’ya-Jc&ta about sixty years ago, was 
that of the SusvMnan, or as he is termed the Emperor, of Java} and a 
slight sketch of his government,! of the maxims by which it is regulated, 
and the officers it employs, will be sufficient for my present purpose. 

Knecefttioiu The sovereign is termed either SimMtnan or Sultan, both denominations 
adopted since the establishment of Mahometanism : the titles previously 
employed were Kiai G$de> Prabu, Bro'twjaya, &c» as will be perceived on 
/reference, to .the list; of Hindu princes in tbe historical details* The line of 
sfcedess^ to the torone is from father to son, but the rights of primoge- 
niture ato not always allowed or observed, if. there is no direct decent, 
the claims of collateral branches of - the^eigniog dynasty .are. setfled by no 
law or uniform custom, Tamales 'have sometimes held offices of power, 

but 
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but have never occupied the throne since the establishment of Mahomet- 
anism. The chiefs of districts and the heads of villages are sometimes 
women} in that case, widows continued in the office of their deceased 
husbands. 

The government is in principle a pure unmixed despotism} but there 
are customs of the country of which the people are very tenacious, and 
which the sovereign seldom invades. His subjects have no rights of liberty 
of person or property : his breath can raise the humblest individual from 
tho dust to the highest distinction, or wither the honours of the most 
exalted. There is no hereditary rank, nothing to oppose his will. Not 
only honours, posts, and distinctions, depend upon his pleasure, but all 
the landed property of his dominions remains at his disposal, and may, 
together with its cultivators, be parcelled out by his order among the 
officers of his household, the members of his family, the ministers of his 
pleasures, or the useful servants of the state. Every officer is paid by 
grants of land, or by a power to receive from the peasantry a certain 
proportion of the produce of certain villages or districts. 

When a sovereign enjoys unlimited power, he generally in eastern coun- 
tries surrenders it for ease and pleasure, and his servant, under the name 
of Vizier or some other title, becomes the despot. The highest executive 
officer or prime minister in the Javan government is called Baden AelipM: 
he usually rules the country while his master is satisfied with flattery, with 
pomp, and the seraglio. He is intrusted with power so great, as even, in 
particular cases, to extend to the royal family. All communications to and 
from the sovereign are made through him ; he receives all reports from 
different parts of the country and issues all orders. The power and 
importance of this office has, however, naturally lessened of lata, years} 
since the European government has assumed the right of nominating ffee 
person who •batlfUlit: the sovereign naturally, reposes less confidence in 
a prime minister so mnrinated than in one of his own cbofice, " and) if 
he - . dietiiraf ^ oThia court^he is 

gettereflytthder the influence of an ambitioua member of his own ^cinhyv 
by which means the B4deii JdipdH, orprimeminister, though left to 
conduct the details of government, is often Ignorant of many of the 
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After the royal family, which includes the prince or sovereign, called 
SusuMinan or Sultan , and the sons and daughters of the sovereign, called 
Pangdrans, the heir apparent being called Pangeran Adipdti, come the 
nobility, and at their head the Raden Adipdli. 

The nobility or privileged orders may be classed under the two general 
divisions of Bopdtis , and their immediate assistants or Pdtehs, and Mantris or 
public officers. Bopdli is the general term given to the governors of provinces, 
being the plural of Adipdti. This, however, is rather a title of office than 
.of mere rank, as these governors are sometimes Tumung'gungs, An’gcbdis , 
and of still inferior rank. Adipdti appears to be the highest title below 
royalty. The dignity of this title, as well as that of others, is again raised, 
by prefixing the epithet Kim (venerable) or Mas (golden), as Kiai-adipdti, 
Kiai-iumung’ gung, Mas-adipdti , Mas4um(mg’gwng. Rdden-tumung’gung is 
also occasionally used, to express a rank above an ordinary Tumung’gung, 
in the same manner as Raden Adipdti. 

These officers, when appointed to the administration of provinces, are 
called Regents by the Dutch. Since the innovations of Europeans, the 
distinctions above referred to have been a good deal confounded. In the 
Sirnda districts, where the absolute sway of the native sovereign has long 
ceased to be felt, and in the eastern provinces, which are subject to Euro- 
peans, the Regent assumes the state of a petty sovereign, and is the foun- 
tain of honour. The power and rank attached to particular titles, especially 
those of inferior importance, differs in some degree almost in every pro- 
vince. 

; The sons of the Regents, or of those who may be properly termed the 
nobles of the country, are usually called Rddens, and in the Sdnda districts 
invariably so } but there is properly no hereditary nobility, no hereditary 
•titles, although few people have a greater respect for family descent than 
the Javans j custom and consideration, in this as in other cases, generally 
supplying the place of law. 

Nearf y t ^ ie 881116 &rm of government is followed in the administration of 
.each particular province as is observed in the general administration of the 
cbupatjty* every Adipdti, or governor of a province, haying a Patch, or assis- 
tant j who acts as his minister. In general there is a Pdtebhar , and a 
PdiehAdam )' f&r conducting afiairs abroad or public business, the other 
for the superintendence of the household. ; 

, r <' , ■' V . ^ . The 
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The same union of the judicial, revenual, and executive authority, which 
exists in the sovereign, descends to the governor of a province j and if there 
are subdivisions of the province, it descends to each head of the subdivision. 
This is also the case with each village ; the consequence of which is, that 
every chief, of whatever rank, has an almost absolute power over those 
below him. The only exception to this, and the only part of the Javan 
constitution which wears the appearance of liberty, is the mode of appoint- 
ing the heads of villages ; these are elected by the people, as will be here- 
after more particularly described. 

In every considerable province or district there are several subdivisions, 
over which an inferior chief presides : the district of Scmdrang, for instance, 
has several. Although this absolute authority is vested in the different 
chiefs, according to their ranks, it is dangerous for a public functionary, 
whatever be his rank, and even lbr he Sasuhunan himself, to violate what 
is called the custom of the country; and the ancient Hindu institutions 
are revered and generally followed by all classes. The priests also exer- 
cise a considerable influence ; and although the power of the Jdksa, or law 
officer, is essentially reduced since the establishment of Mahometanism, 
and a great part of his authority transferred to the Panghulu or Maho- 
metan priest, he is still efficient, as far as concerns the police and minor 
transactions. The observations which follow on the administration of 
justice and the judicial instructions established by the British government, 
will explain the present nature of his duties. 

In the suite of every governor of a province, of his Patch, or assistant, and 
of every public functionary of importance, are numerous petty chiefs, gene- 
rally classed as Mantris, but having various titles, as Demdngs, Liras, 
Kline ons, &c.'] varying in authority and relative rank in different districts. 

Three-fourths of the island having been long subjected to the European 
authority# and the provinces which still remain under , native administration 
having been; divided «n. 4 er two distinct authorities, and their original consti- 
tution otherwise : 4epj^^ fx>, lay, dowi* .%scale 

of, jtjggfe vjfoe,, the, diffferenfc, jritler .<*t $0^51* , whinh v ,be - amicable ; to 
every .part of the Hand# but the subject willberesqraed in a future chapter. 
- The foMo^-ing rdiserv^bipns Mr. Hogendorp, who resided on Java not 
. and'yraa employed in 
mission of inquiry iato the state of the ■are,^extraq^d,%%J%'^^rt 

nr memoir whkfh;he drew up for the use of the Dutch 
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mending a policy similar to that which we subsequently pursued. They 
contain a just account of the principles of the Javan government, and of the 
state of the regents under the Dutch Company. After remarking, in per- 
haps too broad and unqualified terms, that the structure of the government 
is feudal, he proceeds to state : 

Mr. Hogcn- « The first principles of the feudal system, which form the bask of the 
the^javaTcon- " whole edifice, are : that the land is the property of the sovereign ; that 
stititnoB. u inhabitants are his slaves, and can therefore possess no property, all 
“ that they have and all that they can obtain belonging to the sovereign, 
“ who allows them to keep it no longer than he chooses j and that the will 
“ of the prince is the supreme law. 

** These are the real fundamental principles of the feudal system : for 
" though the English and French kings could not always maintain their 
“ despotic sway, but were sometimes opposed, hostilely attacked, and even 
« forced by arms to treat for terms with their subjects, this was only the 
** natural consequence of the acknowledged rule, that tyranny destroys itself; 
« aud it is only necessary to revert to what James and Charles of England, 
“ in so late a period, thought their divine rights of royalty, to ascertain what 
“ were the rudiments of the feudal form of government : and even now, 
** notwithstanding the numerous changes and revolutions which have hap- 
“ pened in England, the most surprizing traces of that system are to be 
" found, since in that country, so free, no individual soever possesses a 
«* foot of land in absolute property (allodium), but merely from the king 
« (feodum), to whom only belongs the dominium dbsoluttm et directum, 
“ although subsequent laws and regulations have rendered this title more 
“ imaginary than real. 

««* The same system, of government has been continued in the Company's 
“ districts, under the pretext of allowing the natives to retain their own 
“ laws and customs, but in reality from ignorance and self-interest* 
“ Although they were too ignorant to effect any improvement, they knew 
*** perfectly well that this plan was the best adapted to promote their own 
" interest and advantage. 

' ,; ^T%^prittces of Java, as well as those Of Europe in* former times, and 
" aS'aHBs&nral ■ effect of the same, cause, were also almost continually at war 
^'vrith r:: tbei^ '-until'’ the 1 Dutch power and ■ influence' revest* 

** blished and mtBntainedthe gener^ tranquillity. This, however, has never 
^ Kad any effect on the system of government itself, and the subject who 
’ "dethroned 
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« dethroned his sovereign and then succeeded him, thought that he had 
“ thereby obtained the same divine right of property in the lands and per- 
u sons of his subjects, as his predecessor had possessed. 

“ The princes allotted the lands to their chiefs and immediate depen- 
** dents, as rewards for military and other services. These chiefs (termed 
“ by the Dutch, regents) again subdivided the lands among others of 
“ inferior rank, on the same conditions, and so on, down to the poor 
“ labourer who cultivated the land, but to whom a very small proportion of 
“ the fruits of his labour was left for his own support. 

“ The exclusive administration of the country was conferred on the 
** regents, an appellation given to the native chiefs, who had acquired 
u their lands from the Dutch, by contract or agreement, binding them 
** annually to deliver, partly for payment and partly not, a quantity, in some 
u cases fixed, in others uncertain, of the produce of such lands, obliging them 
“ also to the performance of feudal services, both of a military and other 
u nature. 

“ The titles of these regents arc either Adipdti, Tumfrng’gung, or 
« Ang’ebdi . The Prince of Madura, styled Panambdhan, and the Prince 
“ of Sumenap, who is called Pangercm, are however only regents as well 
“ as the rest. The Prince of Madura enjoys that title as being of the 
“ imperial family, and the Prince of Sdmenap purchased his by a large 
« payment to a Govenor-General. 

« These regents are only officers of government, and possess not the 
« smallest right to hereditary possession or succession. Yet when one 
« of them dies, he is in general replaced by one of his sons, con- 
« sidered most fit for the office, provided he can afford to pay the 
« customary present to tire governor of the north-east coast of Java $ for if 
« he is unable to do this, or if any other person offers a more considerable 
« sum, a pretence is easily found to exclude the children in favour of the 
« more liberal purchaser. 

a These presents form a principal part of the emoluments of the governor 
« of the north-east coast, and consequently ail new appointments of regents 
** ere for his advantage. The present chief regent of Samdrang paid 
« 50,000 dollars for Ms promotion, and all the children of his predecessor 
« were superseded. The others pay in proportion to the value of their 
« regencies $ and as this is arbitrary and uncertain, Tt is.,eas^#ili© 
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“ conceived, that they find means to recover the amount of their place- 
“ money.* 

« These Regents, although very proud, are, with very few exceptions, 
“ ignorant and idle persons, who give themselves little concern about 
« their lands and their people ; of whom, indeed, they frequently know 
“ nothing, but only endeavour to squeeze and extort from them as much 
« as possible, both for their own subsistence and pleasure, and to satisfy 
“ the cupidity of government and of their immediate superiors. They 
« leave the administration of affairs entirely to their Fatehs, who are also 
“ appointed by the Dutch, and are held accountable for every thing.f 

« To 

# This payment Is regularly termed by the Dutch, ampl~geld , or place-money, being money 
paid for the purchase of an office. By the Javans it is termed soroh , which, in its more ge- 
neral acceptation, means a bribe. 

f With whatever fidelity this character of the Javan regents may have been drawn by Mr. 
Hogendorp, in the year 1800, it most certainly did not apply to them in the year 1811, nor in 
the subsequent years of the British government on Java ; for, however negligent and corrupt 
many of them may have been rendered, by the system of government which prevailed under 
tlic Dutch East India Company, the changes effected during the administration of Marshal 
Daendals soon induced a character for energy and activity. His government was military 
and despotic in the extreme, and the regents were considered to hold a military rank, and 
required to exert themselves in proportion to its importance. They did so, and works of tho 
greatest magnitude tvere constructed by their exertions. The chiefs were found active and 
intelligent, the common people willing and obedient. With regard to their character under 
the British government, it would be an act of injustice, if not ingratitude, were I to neglect 
this opportunity of stating, that, as public officers, the Regents of Java wore almost universally 
distinguished by an anxiety to act in conformity with the wishes of tho government, by honesty, 
correctness, and good faith 5 and as noblemen, by gentlemanly manners, good breeding, cheer- 
fulness, and hospitality. In the observations made upon the Javan churacter in the text, I 
have spoken of the Javans as a nation generally ; but I might select instances where the cha- 
racter of the individual would rise ifery far above the general standard which I have assumed. 
I might, for instance, notice the intellectual endowments and moral character of the present 
Panambdhan of S&menap, Nata Kasuma* This chief is well read, not only in the ancient 
history of his own country, but has a general knowledge of Arabic literature, is conversant 
with the Arabic treatises on astronomy, and is well acquainted with geography. He is curious 
in mechanics, attentive to the powers of mechanism, and possesses a fund of knowledge winch 
. and delighted, all who have had an opportunity of conversing with him and of ap* 

• pre^ti^^S# ■tajqnte.' Of bis moral cbaraeterl have given an instance, in the manner in which 
. he hb*eratei.;|^s slave#. „ is revered, not only for his superior qualifications and talents, but 
also for the consl^tAiion; >iuul 1 he pays to the happiness and comfort of the people 

committed to his charge, : : • «■' 1 \ : >'• 1 * > t ■ 1 * 
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“ To their brothers, wives, children, and other near relations, they assign 
“ villages or clesas, sufficient for their maintenance, for all these consider 
“ themselves bom not to work, and look upon the peasantry as only made 
“ for the purpose of providing for their support. 

“ In order to collect the rice and other kinds of produce, which they 
“ are by contract obliged to deliver to the Company as contingents, they 
“ compel the inhabitants of the district to furnish as much of it as is at all 
“ possible, without any fixed ratio or calculation, and without any kind of 
“ payment, leaving them scarcely what is absolutely necessary for tlieir 
“ own support and that of their families, and even sometimes not nearly 
“ so much, especially in the event of' failure in the crops ; on which 
“ occasions, the miserable inhabitants desert by hundreds to other districts, 
“ where, at least in the first instance, they may expect a less rigorous 
“ treatment. Several regents also, when distressed for money, are com- 
“ polled by want, to let out many of their best dfaas to the Chinese : these 
“ blood-suckers then extort from such villages as much as they can pos- 
“ sibly contrive, while the inhabitants of the other dvms are alone obliged 

y N “to 

Of die capacity of the Javans to improve, of their anxiety to advance in civilization, and of 
the rapidity with which they receive knowledge and instruction, an instance might be given 
in the case of the two sons of the Regent of Semdrang, Kiai AdipMi Sura Adimangcilu. This 
Regent, who, next to the Panamb&han of Sumenrtp, is the first in rank as well as character, 
shortly after the establishment of the British government on Java, sent In’s sens to Bengal, 
in order that they might there receive an education superior to wlmt they could have at 
homo. They remained there for about two years, under the immediate protection and 
patronage of the late Earl of Minto, and on their return not only conversed and wrote in 
the English language with facility and correctness, but evinced considerable proficiency in 
every brunch of knowledge to which their attention had been directed. The eldest, in par- 
ticular, had made such progress in mathematics before he quitted Calcutta, as to obtain a 
prize at a public examination, and had acquired a general knowledge of the ancient and 
modern history of Europe, particularly in that of Greece and Romo. He is remarked for 
his gracoful and polite manners* for the propriety of his conduct, and for the quickness 
and correctness of his observation and judgment As this is the first instance that has been 
afforded of tire capacity of the Javan character to improve under an European education, it 
may enable the render to form some estimate of what that character was formerly in more 
propitious times, and of what it may attain to hereafter under a moire beneficent government. 
Among all the English On Java, who have had an opportunity of conversing with this young 
nobleman* there has not been one who has hesitated to admit, that his mind, his qualifications, 
and conduct, would be conspicuous among thuir own countrymen at die samp .age, and 
that, as, an accomplished gentlpman, he was fitted for the first societies of Europe, llus young 
nun, 'RSdtn Saleh, is now about sixteen years of age, find when the Bridfo lift Java was an. 
assistant tohis father us Regent of Sm&rang. , : 
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« to deliver tlie contingent required from the whole aggregate. It may 
« easily be conceived, how oppressively this demand must fall upon those 
** unhappy individuals ; and how greatly these and other acts of injustice, 
« which are the natural consequences of the present faulty administration, 
« must tend to the ruin of the country, it would be superfluous reasoning 
*t to prove.” 

The only restraint upon the will of the head of the government is the 
custom of the country, and the regard which he has for his character among 
his subjects. To shew what that character ought to be, what is expected of 
a good prince, and what are the reciprocal duties of a prince, prime minister, 
and people, I may here quote a few sentences out of the NUi Prcya, a work 
in very high esteem and constantly referred to by the Javans. 

* 6 A good prince must protect his subjects against all unjust persecutions 
“ and oppressions, and should be the light of his subjects, even as the sun 
“ is the light of the world. His goodness must flow clear and full, like the 
« mountain stream, which in its course towards the sea enriches and ferti- 
“ lizes the land as it descends. He must consider, that as the withered 
“ foliage of the trees awaiteth the coming of rain to flourish anew, so are 
«* his subjects waiting for his benevolence, to be provided with food, with 
« raiment, and with beautiful women. If, on the contrary, a prince neg- 
“ lects to extend his benevolence and protection towards his subjects, he 
“ exposes himself to be abandoned by them, or at any rate to lose their 
“ confidence ; for it is an undeniable truth, that no one will be faithful or 
« attached to a man upon whom no dependence can be placed. 

** When a prince gives audience to the public, his conduct must be dig- 
“ nified, - He must sit upright and not in a bending posture, and say little, 
“ neither looking on one side or the other, because, in this case, the people 
** would not have a proper sight of him. He must assume a pleasing 
** appearance, which will enable him to observe his subjects who surround 
tl him,' and then inquire if any one has any thing to say to him $ and if 
“ there is, he must animate him to speak openly. 

“ In his discourse he must not speak loud, but low and with dignity, 
*fapd apt more than is necessary for the purpose ; for it does not become 
“ a pvitrce to withdraw his words if once given, and much less to give them. 
“ anot4ieb"tStithi ir ' 1 1 ’ ; ' """ '■ " ■ : • • 1 ‘ 

“ It isi abpye aU, the duty of a prince to take notice of every thing 
“ going on in his country and among his subjects, and if possible to turn 

11 « every 
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“ every thing to a good end : if he passes over unnoticed the least crime, 
“ he may create numerous enemies. It is further the duty of a prince, 
M besides knowing the merits of his subjects and the state of his country, 
“ to explain all abstract and difficult expressions, particularly such as occur 
“ in writings. 

“ It is a disgrace to a prime minister, for any hostile attack to be made on 
“ the country intrusted to his charge without his knowledge, or that he 
“ should be careless or inattentive to the same, rather thinking how to 
“ obtain the favour of his prince than to secure the safety of the country. 
«* So it is when he does not understand how to administer the country pro- 
“ per ly, or fails to invent what is useful } when he makes many promises, 
“ but fulfils few } when he is careless with regard to public affairs, and talks 
“ much about what is of no consequence, seeking to be admired by the 
** people, and putting on fair appearances when his Intentions do not corres- 
“ pond ; when he cares nothing about the misfortunes of his inferiors, pro- 
“ vided he gets money himself } when, finally, he is not faithful but deceit- 
“ ful. Such a prime minister is like the hawk, which soars high in the air, 
“ but descends low on the earth to seize and steals its food. 

« But a good prime minister is he who is upright in his heart, moderate 
“ in his fear of the prince, faithfully obedient to all his orders, kind- 
“ hearted, not oppressive to the people, and always exerting himself to the 
“ utmost for the happiness of the people and the welfare of the country. 

“ And a prime minister is good beyond measure, who can always please 
“ his prince in every thing that is good j who knows every thing that is 
“ going on in the country, and takes proper measures accordingly ; who 
“ always exerts himself to avert whatever is likely to be injurious ; who 
“ considers nothing too trifling to merit his attention} who accumulates 
“ not wealth, but offers to his prince whatever comes in his way that is 
“ curious } who heeds not his own life in effecting what is right } who con* 
« aiders neither friends, family, nor enemies, but .does justice alike to all} 
“ who cares not when he is praised or reviled, but trusts to the dispensa- 
« tidns of Providence } who possesses much experience} who can bear 
« poverty, and cares not fob the enjoyment of pleasures } who is polite to 
“ every one } who with good will gives alms to the poor and helpless} who 
« consults much with his brother officers, with whom he ought always, to 
“ advise on affairs of business. Against such a prime minister it is ioppan- 
« ble for any one to speak, for he will be feared at the same tbat,the:.peqplw 

% N * ■ ' .V: will 
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« w ill become attached to him : the people will then live quiet and happy, 

*f perform their labours with cheerfulness, and wish that his administration 
“ may be lasting. 

" A prime minister ought nevertheless not to be too confident in this, 
** but always remain on his guard against the designs of bad men. 

« There are many examples of such prime ministers : among which is 
« j Rqja Jajahan, prime minister of Memr Egypt), to whom all the people 
« of the country, great and small, were much attached. 

« Whenever his brother officers intended to visit the prince for the pur- 
« pose of paying their respects, they always assembled at the prime minis- 
« ter’s house where they generally partook of a meal: after this they pro- 
“ ceeded to the court, followed by the prime minister on foot, dressed in 
« white, with only three attendants, carrying a spear and other articles of 
,c state before him. By tins conduct he supposed that he was screened from 
“ reproach and that he was freed from enemies ; but at the very time there 
“ were enemies conspiring against his life, as was afterwards discovered : 
« therefore ought a prime minister not only to be virtuous, but cautious 
« also, and always armed against his enemies, in the same manner as a 
« sportsman arms himself against wild beasts. 

« A subject going into the presence of his prince must be clean and 
« well-dressed, wearing proper chrtdm (pantaloons). Ho must have a good 
« girdle and a sharp fo'is, and be anointed with aromatic oils, lie must 
« ran g e himself with his equals, and convince them of his abilities and 
« good breeding ; because from this it is that ho has to expect favour or 
<« disgrace, grief or joy, happiness or misery j for a prince cun cither 
“ exalt or humble him. 

“ A prince is like a dalang ( wdyang player), his subjects like waydngt), 
“ and the law is as the wick of the lamp used in these entertainments : for 
« a prince can do with his subjects what he pleases, in the same manner 
« as the d&lang acts with his wdyangs according to his own fancy ; the 
« prince having the law, and the dalang the lamp, to prevent them from 

going out of the right way. 

^^‘•Ta. like manner, as it is incumbent on the dalang to make magnanimity 
« justice the principal subjects of his representation, in order that the 
“ spedtaitors imay: be instructed and animated thereby, so should a prince, 
« a prinhe^ ^Ise court, direct the administration 

" : ■ ' ' •; ■ « to 
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e * to them ; they must see that the guilty are punished, that the innocent 
“ be not persecuted, and that all persons falsely accused be immediately 
“ released, and remunerated for the sufferings they may have endured.” 

The judicial and executive powers arc generally exercised by the same Administration 
individual. The written law of the island, according to which justice is ° f ^ ustJC *‘ 
administered and the courts are regulated, is that of the Koran, as modified 
by custom and usage. The Javans have now been converted to the Maho- 
metan religion about three centuries and a half, dating from the destruc- 
tion of the Hindu kingdom of Majapdhil, in the year 1400 of the Javan 
sera. Of all the nations who have adopted that creed, they are among the 
most recent converts ; and it may be safely added, that few others are so 
little acquainted with its doctrines, and partake so little of its zeal and 
intolerance. The consequence is, that although the Mahometan law be in 
some instances followed, and it be considered a point of honour to profess 
an adherence to it, it has not entirely superseded the ancient superstitions 
and local customs of the country. 

The courts of justice are of two descriptions : those of the Panglu'du court au.t kw 
or high priest, and those of the Jdk.sa. In the former the Mahometan ° acow ‘ 
law is more strictly followed ; in the latter it is blended with the customs 
and usages of the country. The former take cognisance of capital offences, T l,c!r Jurfwito- 
of suits of divorce, of contracts and inheritance ; they are also, in some ° nN ' 
respects, courts of appeal from the authority of the Jdlcsa. The latter take 
cognisance of thefts, robberies, and all inferior offences j its officers are 
employed in taking down depositions, examining evidence, inspecting the 
general police of the country, and in some measure acting as public prose- 
cutors: these last functions are implied in the title of the office itself, 
jdlcsa meaning to guard or watch,* 

At 

* The following description of the office of a Juksa, and of the qualifications requisite 
for fulfilling his important duties, is taken from the Nili Pr&ja, a work already referred to. 

“A J&faa must, in all cases, be imparu’al, to enable him to weigh all causes which come 
“ before him with the same exactness as merchandize is weighed in a scale, and nicely ba- . 

“ lance the equilibrium, nothing adding or 'taking from either side. : 

“ He must be above all bribery, either by words or money, and never allow himself to be 
“ induced to commit an net ofinjustice ; for were a Jaksa to commit an net of this kind, the 
“ consequences could not but be highly injurious to the country. 

“ He must not accept presents of any kind from the parties whose cause comes before him, 

« not only because he cannot expect to derive advantage therefrom, but also because the 
•* public will hold discourse concerning him highly injurious to his reputation. 1 j 

’* ' ’ ’ ' ' ; « All 
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At the seat of government are supreme courts of the PdngMlu and 
Jdlcsa : to these there is an appeal from similar but inferior tribunals, 
established within each province. Petty tribunals, under like names, are 
even established under the jurisdiction of a Dcnidng, or chief of a sub. 
division, and sometimes of a Bakal, or head of a village ; but in these the 
authority of the PangMlu and Jdksa extend no further than to take down 
evidence to be transmitted to some higher authority, to settle petty disputes, 
and perform the ordinary ceremonies of religion, inseparable among the 
Javans, as well as all other Mahometans, from the administration of justice. 

Such however is the nature of the native government, that these officers 
are considered rather as the law assessors or council of the immediate 
superior officer of the executive government, than as independent ministers 
of justice. In such cases as come before them, they examine the evidence, 
and point out the law and custom to the executive officer, who is himself 
generally too iguorant and indolent to undertake it. When the evidence is 
gone through and the point of law ascertained, the whole is brought before 
him, at whose discretion it rests to pass judgment. It is however admitted, 
that in matters of little moment, where his passions and interests are not 
concerned, the division is frequently left to the law officers ; but in all 
matters of importance he will not fail to exercise his privileges of inter-, 
ference. 

The 

“ All causes in dispute must be decided upon by him with the least possible delay, accord- 
“ ing to law, and not kept long in suspense, to the injury of the parties concerned, lest he be 
“ considered like a holy man, who, for the sake ofmoney, sacrifices his good name. 

“ A Jdkeamwst inquire into every circumstance relating to the causes brought before him, 
“ and duly 'investigate the evidence} after which he must take the cause into consideration. 
“ He must not, in the least, listen to what is false, end on all occasions must decide accord* 
“ ing to truth. 

“ A Jaha who attends to all these points is of high repute. Of less repute 3s o-JaJcta who, 
“ in the decision of causes which come before him, listens to the advice of others : such a 
“ one is like that kind of bird, winch in order to procure for itself the necessary food, 
“ dives under water, without thinking Of the danger to which it is exposed of losing its life 
“ from the want of air. But entirely unfit for employment is a Jdfaa, who is haughty in his 
“ demeanour, and at the same time low enough to take advantage of persons who come before 
“ ’Mm jj , such a one is like a bat, that' in the dark steals the fruit from the trees 5 or like a sports* 
“ EdaW'who though destined to chase what is useful only, indiscriminately destroys whatever 
“ comes in his way, , whether qsefiil or not. In the same manner is it with a priest who every 
“ day attends at (he temple j for no other purpose but to make profit by it ; or with a writer, 
“ who knows not how to mafce an/ thing but by the prostitution of Ids writings ; or with the 
“ head man of a village, who imposes upon the villagers; or a devotee, who gains his 
■ “ livelihood by necromancy.” 
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The court of justice in which the Panghulu or high priest presides, is Where the 
always held in the serdmli, or portico of the mosque ; a practice which, as coum 8reheld ' 
it inspires the people with a considerable share of awe, appears judicious. 

It is also convenient for the administration of oaths, which among the Javans 
are always administered within the mosque, and usually with much solem- 
nity. The forms of the court are regular, orderly, and tedious; all 
evidence is taken dowu in writing, and apparently with much accuracy. 

The court, at least at the seat of government, consists of the Panghulu , Mode of pro- 
thc officiating priest of the mosque, and four individuals, also of the religious CLUhI1E ' 
order, called Patch nagdri, meaning literally the pillars or supports of the 
country, to whom, after the examination of evidence in capital offences, 
the point of law and decision is referred. At the seat of government the 
sovereign or his minister passes judgment. 

The court of the Jdksa at the seat of government consists of the head Jdfcsrt, 
who may be styled the law officer of the prime minister, and the Jdfaas of 
his Kllxcons or assistants, for they too have their law councils. The func- 
tions of this court being of less importance, of a more mixed nature, and less 
solemn because less connected with religion, are still more subject than that 
of the Pangiudu to the rude interference of the executive authority.* 

The Javan code of law is divided into two departments, that of the Law*. 
Mahoraedan law and that of custom and tradition. Tire former is distin- 
guished by the appellation of hdhm dllah, the commands qf God, from the 
Arabic ; the latter by the Javan words yudha nagdra, meaning considera- 
tion for the country, or in other words, allowance for the state of society. 

The decisions in Mahometan law are chiefly guided by several works 
in the Arabic language. In all the courts of Java these works are said to 
be consulted in the Arabic language, but reference is more frequently made 

to 


* The following was the usual course of proceeding in Japara, and generally in the province* 
subjected to European authority, previous to the interference of the British government. The 
plaintiff went to the JMta and made hi* complaint. If. the case was important,: the /Mm took 
down the deposition in writing in the presence of witnesses, summoned the accused, and com- 
municated the deposition to him. The latter then cither acknowledged or denied the facts, 
witnesses .were examined, and the proceedings of the suit laid before the Regent, who after 
perusal transmitted the same to the Pangh&iu for Ms advice, with which the latter complied, 
referring at the same time for a sentence to some of the collection^ on Mahometan law. ifth* 
Regent having compared the sentence with the law and with equity, and finding the urn* 
correspondent with both* judgment was pronounced by , the /Mm. 
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to a collection of opinions extracted from them, and translated into the 
language of the country. 

The law of custom is chiefly handed down by oral tradition, but has in 
part been committed to writing in the following performances. 

The earliest work relating to jurisprudence which is now referred to, is 
that of Jugul Muda Pdteh, or minister of Sri Ma Pttng’gung (of Mendang 
Kamulari), now Wirosdri : it is computed to be about six hundred years 
old. The second boars the name of lldja Kdpa , said to have been the son 
of Jugul Muda, and like him minister of his sovereign Kandutocan , also 
prince of Mendang Kamulan. 

By the authority of the Sultan of Demdk, the first Mahometan prince, a 
compilation of the Javan laws was made, in which they were in some 
measure blended with the Mahometan jurisprudence. Probably this was 
intended to pave the way to an entire introduction of Mahometan law. 
The body of regulations, he. compressed in these codes is curious, from 
the laborious refinement of their distinctions, from the mixture of moral 
maxims and illustrations with positive law, from the most incongruous 
combinations, and from their casuistical spirit. In the Appendix will be 
found the translation of a modern version of the Sdria Alem, a work of this 
description in high repute, as well as an abstract of the laws and regulations 
said to have been in force in the earliest periods to which Javan tradition 
refers.* 

The proclamations (undang-imdang), and the laws and regulations (anger 
dngeran) of the sovereign, form another source of deviation from the 
Mahou^tan law. Collections of these have been committed to writing. 

The prince, by himself or his officers, is always supposed vested with a 
discretionary power of adapting the Mahometan law to the circumstances 
of society, a prerogative liberally exercised. This power, which sanctions 
every deviation from the letter of Mussolman law, the Javans, also, express 
by the term of yi'tdha nagdra . The krising of criminals instead of 
beheading them, the combat of criminals with tigers, the severe penalties 
for infractions of the sumptuary laws of the Javans, the constant commu- 
tation of corporeal punishment for a pecuniary fine, and in the case of 
persons of rank found guilty of murder the commutation of the strict law 
of retaliation for a fine, without regard to the wishes of the relations of the 

*■' . deceased. 


* See Appendix C, 
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deceased, if the latter be of no consideration, were among the deviations 
from the Mahometan law sanctioned by the Yilclha nagdra. 

Such was the composition of the courts, and the code of laws that ex- 
isted on Java before the arrival of the Dutch, and remained unchanged at 
the conquest of the island by the British. The Dutch legislated for the 
colonists, but took little interest in the system by which the judicial pro- 
ceedings of their native subjects were guided, excepting in so far as their 
own advantage or security was concerned in them. The following state- 
ment contains the changes introduced by the Dutch. 

Besides the colonial laws and regulations, enacted from time to time by ciox.miut inw*. 
the Governors in Council at Batavia j besides some standing orders of the 
Court of Directors, and some rules and provisions contained in the succes- 
sive charters of the Company, and in what was called the article brief y the 
Dutch law, which was always considered as the foundation of the colonial 
law, was of authority, as far as it remained unaffected by these institutions. 

A collection of the colonial statutes and regulations, called the Placart 
Book of Batavia, and an abstract of them, entitled the titalules of Ilalavia , 
were made under the authority of the colonial government ; but as the latter 
never underwent a regular promulgation, the rules contained in it were 
not considered as possessing the force of law, except in so far as they might 
be found to be conformable to the orders, proclamations, and regulations of 
the Indian government, or of the Directors of the East-India Company. 

The power of the Directors and of the Council of Batavia to enact local/ 
laws and regulations, seems not to have been very circumspectly defined ini 
the first charters of the Company, those charters conferring on them, in' 
general terms only, authority to provide for the administration of justice 
and establishment of police. 

But from the nature of the occasion it seems evident, that this power of 
making colonial laws, as far at least as related to the Council of Batavia, 
could only have been a limited one, to be exercised with considerable discre- 
tion, and only upon points requiringan immediate provision, subject always to 
the approbation of the authorities at home y and even the Directors could 
hardly be considered to have possessed a greater extent of legislative power, 
than was necessary for the , security of their new territories, and of their 
rights and privileges* or to have been authorised to deviate wantonly from 
the established law of the country, of neglect the dictates of justice f nd 
equity, ' ■ 1 . . ■ ■ . 

« O In 
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In the great variety of matter comprehended in the colonial statutes, no 
subject seems to have occupied more attention than the laws respecting 
slavery. These, as already observed, appear to have been formed in general 
upon principles of humanity and consideration for the condition of the 
unfortunate beings to whom they related. 

In consequence of a resolution of the year 1760, the Council of India 
ordered that the customs of the Mahometans, in matters of inheritance and 
successions db intestat, &c. should be sanctioned and published, 
jurisdiction in In civil matters, natives and Chinese in the districts of Batavia seem to 
of Ssiandf 3 have been governed by the same laws as the European inhabitants. 

Crimes committed by natives or Chinese in the city of Batavia and its 
environs, had, from the first settlement of the Dutch on the island, always 
been tried by European judges, and according to European law. 

In Bantam the criminal jurisdiction over the natives was left to the 
Sultan, and that over the Chinese resident there, was exercised as at Batavia 
according to the European law. 

The Jakatra and Pridng’en Regencies seem formei'ly to have enjoyed a 
peculiar and fortunate state of tranquillity. Almost entirely removed from 
every communication and intercourse with Europeans, Chinese, and other 
foreign settlers found in the neighbourhood of Batavia, engaged in 
agriculture, and ruled by their own native chiefs, these districts seem to 
have been in a high degree free from crime } but whenever enormities did 
happen, the offenders were sent down to Batavia, and tried according to 
European law. It is to be observed, however, that on the first submission 
of ffoo^jpdistricts to the Company, their chiefs or regents reserved to them- 
selves the jurisdiction over the inhabitants of their respective districts j but 
this stipulation appears to have been disregarded in the latter times of the 
Dutch Company, and under the late administration of Marshal Daendals, 
a court was established for these districts, the rule of which was European 
law. 

From Cb&ibon the Chinese were amenable, as from Bantam and 
Batavia $ but the natives were subject to a landraad (or local court), of 
which the Resident was president, and the Sultans members $ and this court 
tons* partly at least, directed by a papakam, or native code, compiled under 
the sataction of the government. * ■ .. 

In the Eastern Districts of the island, the Javans seem always, in crimi- 
nal matters, to have enjoyed their own laws, founded on ancient custom 

and 
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and the precepts of the Koran. Of these laws the Council of Batavia 
caused abstracts to be printed, for the guidance of the great landraad 
or high court, at Scmarang , to which all the Javans in the European pro- 
vinces, from Losdri to Banywwdngi were amenable. 

Under the native government, the prime minister ( Hidden Adipdti ) is the Police* 
head of tire police, as well as of every other department of authority. The 
higher class of functionaries is most frequently to be found in those parts of 
the country most remote from the seat of government, where, as governors 
of provinces, they possess some extension of powers. The great and fer- 
tile provinces near the capital, on the other hand, are divided into small 
appropriations, of from two hundred to one thousand chdchas , or families, 
placed under the administration of division officers, whose authority is 
limited to the duties of police. 

Each village is possessed of a distinct organization within itself, has 
its chief, its Kahdyan or assistant, and if of any considerable size, its priest, 
whose advice is frequently had recourse to, and who generally decides 
petty disputes, especially respecting divorces and matters of inheritance. 

The chief of the village is not without his share of judicial authority, and 
often takes upon himself to punish by fine and imprisonment. In each 
village the inhabitants keep regular nightly watches and patroles. 

The manner in which these little societies have been recently formed in 
the districts to the east of Surabdya, where the European authority had 
not interfered, and where the influence of the Mahometan government 
was scarcely felt, will tend to illustrate their nature and constitution. 

The frequent wars, in which the people had been engaged with the 
inhabitants of Bdli and Madiera, as well as with the Dutch, had reduced 
those provinces to a state of wilderness towards the middle of the last 
century. The encouragement held out to tire people of the neighbouring 
island of Madkra brought over several adventurers, who were allowedto 
occupy the land they cleared } first rent-free, and afterwards at a fixed as- 
sessment. If several persons came together, their leader was invested 
with the authority of Feting gi over the new village 'which they formed. 
When individuals associated to construct a village, the chief was elected 
by themselves, subject to the approval of the landlord j and they possessed 
the privilege, common in all the districts east of Surabdya, of annually 
electing their chief, or Petinjfgi. 

. % O 2 r-'t 'jibe 
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The nature of the duties rendered by this person was so essential to the 
well-being of a village, that this privilege was most intimately connected- 
with its existence. Whenever a new assessment was imposed on the lands, 
it was the business of the Peting’gi, if the amount was too high, to repre- 
sent the matter to the superior, and to state the inability of the people to 
make good the demand : the consequence was, either a reduction of assess- 
ment on the part of the principal, or desertion on that of the people. 
But when the amount of the assessment was considered reasonable (and 
any amount less than three-fifths seems to have been so considered), the 
Peting’gi had to assemble all the people, and to distribute to each, in the 
common presence of all, his individual proportion of land, with a statement 
of the produce to be paid. He had to keep a roster of all duties- required 
of the people, and to see that every man took his proper turn. When the 
harvest ripened, he had to watch the collectors, that they exacted no more 
from each man than his proportion ; and the cultivator, that he did not 
embezzle any part of the due of government. In large villages he had an 
assistant, called a Kabdyan, who represented him during his absence, and 
with the Kamiluah and Mi'tdin (priest), formed a court for settling- petty 
village disputes ; subject, however, to a reference, if the parties should he 
dissatisfied. 

It was customary for the people of the village to cultivate the lands of 
their Peting’gi without payment. This and the honour of chicfship render- 
ed the office an object of village ambition ; while an annual election, ami 
the fear, if turned out, of being called upon to justify his conduct, ren- 
dered this officer generally a steady and careful representative of his con- 
stituents. 

All strangers passing through the country wore expected to apply to the 
Peting’gi for the assistance they required ; and if payment was tendered, all 
procurable necessaries were furnished. The Peting’gi also took charge of 
the strangers’ property, examined the same in the presence of the other 
head-man, and was bound to return the whole undiminished the next morn- 
ing:, or to pay the- value. If, however, the stranger preferred keeping his 
property tinder his own charge, and rested himself for the night under 
soine of the public sheds, the loss he might sustain fell on himself alone, 
and all he cbuld procure; from the village was assistance to trace the offen- 
ders. ■ , • - 
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It was customary, as well to deter beasts of prey as thieves, for a part of 
the men of each village to keep a night watch round it, and to perform this 
duty in successive rotation. 

Such appears to have been the internal regulation of these villages ; and 
it seems to have boon framed according to the ancient usage of the island, 
the similarity ol which to that of Western India has been adduced as a 
strong instance of one common origin.* 


It 


* With the exception, perhaps, of the right of election, which I have not seen noticed in 
any account of Continental India, the constitution of the Javan village has a striking resem- 
blance to tluit of the Hindus, according to the following statement in the Fifth Report of the 
House of Commons on Indian Affairs., u A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
66 country comprising some hundreds or thousands of acres of arable and waste lamls ; polifci- 
u cally viewed, it resembles a corporation or township, Its proper establishment of officers 
ct and servants consists of the following descriptions : the Poiail or head inhabitant, who has 
" generally the superintendence of the affairs of the village, settles the disputes of the inhabi* 
“ twits, attends to the police, and performs the duty of collecting the revenues within his village, 
“ a duty which his personal influence and minute acquaintance with the situation and concerns 
u of the people render him the best qualified to discharge. The Kurnnm , who keeps the accounts 
“ of cultivation and registers every thing connected with it. The Tallin*' and Tot in, the duty of 
{( the former appearing to consist in o wider and more enlarged sphere of action, in gaining in- 
“ formation of crimes and offences, and in escorting and protecting persons travelling from one 
“ village to another; the province of the latter appearing to be more immediately confined to 
“ the village, consisting among other duties in guarding the crops and assisting in measuring 
i( them. The boundary man, who preserves the limits of the village, or gives evidence respect 
“ ing them in cases of dispute. The superintendent of tanks and watercourses, distributes- 
" the water therefrom for the purposes of agriculture. The Bra min 9 who performs the village 
“ worship. The schoolmaster, who is Keen teaching the children in u village to read and write 
<( in the sand. The calendar Bramin or astrologer, &e« 
i( These officers and servants generally constitute the establishment of* a village; but in some 
<e parts of the country it is of less extent, some of the duties and functions above described 
« being united in the same person: in others it exceeds the number of individuals which have 
“ been described. 

“ Under this simple form of municipal government, the inhabitants of the country have 
ie lived from time immemorial. The boundaries of the villages, have been but seldom altered ; 
t{ and though the villages themselves have been sometimes injured, and c vpn desolated* by 

(( war, fhmioc, and disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests, and even the 

* ( same families, have continued for ages. The inhabitants give themselves no trouble about 
K the breaking up and division of kingdoms: while the village remains entire, they care not 
“ to what power it is transferred or to what sovereign it devolves; its internal economy 

c< remains unchanged. The Potail is still the head inhabitant, and still acts as the petfc^ 

judge and magistrate, and collector or renter of the village.” . r . 


M 
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It follows from the above, that each village has in itself the materials of 
a good police, and that a right of choosing their chiefs gives to the people a 
considerable share of real liberty.* This right of election in the inhabitants 
of the village, as before observed, would appear at one time to have been 
general throughout the island. It is still respected in the districts of Surabaya, 
where the office of Petmg’gi was always elective, for although the sam^ 
person might hold it for many years, a ballot for the situation was regularly 
held at specified periods, varying from one to three years.t 

The right of election is also clearly acknowledged in the districts of 
Japdra and Jaiwdna. “ That the Pclmg’gi is elected by the inhabitants of 
“ a village,” observes the officer who introduced the settlement into those 
•districts,;}: “ there cannot be a doubt; and if even the right of election is 
“ foregone by the people, though I have not met with a single instance of 
“ the kind, it may be taken for granted, that it is so only, in consequence 
“ of the influence of the Regent, to serve some particular purpose. While 
“ the Peting’gi continues in office, he is looked up to and obeyed by the 
“ people of the village to which he belongs as the immediate chief. He 
“ generally occupies the paseban usually to be found in villages of conse- 
« quence, and has two or more men, inhabitants of the village, appointed 
“ to attend him wherever he goes. A Pclmg’gi was usually elected for one 
“ year, during which time he could not, according to the ancient usage, be 
“ removed, except in consequence of some gross misconduct, but if his 
“ conduct was such as to give satisfaction to the inhabitants, they continued 
“ him for several years. As far as I could learn,” continues the same 
officer, “ the Regent, or other superior native authority, seldom interfered 
“ in the election of a Peting'gi ; but it was generally understood, that 
“ although he could not force a, PeUng’gi upon them who was disliked by 
w the people, his confirmation was required before the person elected could 
“ act with effect.” 

In 

In examining the interior of a village on Java, we find that, in common with the Hindu 
usage, it possesses a constitution within itself, independent of the supreme governing power. 
Here, as in ‘Western India, it will be found that each village possesses its Peiing' g^or chiefs its 
who is the deputy or assistant to the head of the village; its Kamituah or elders, 
gene«i*llymen who have formerly been chiefs of the village ; its Mddin or priest ; its Vlu^ulu 
at Kapefta jBtfitcktng’an, or superintendent of watercourses; its Jem-tuiis or writer, &a> 

* See Report of Mr. Hopkins <m the districts east of Surabaya, 
f See Report of Colonel Adams on Surahiya. 

% Mr. Me. Quoid. See his Report on the Districts of Japara and Jacwdna. 
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In the Sknda districts of Cheribon and Tegal, the appointment to this 
office is invariably made, if not by the election of the villagers, generally 
from among themselves, and always with their concurrence. It is a com- 
mon practice for the people of a village, even where the right of election 
is not in use, to represent in a body the conduct of their chief if incorrect j 
and it has always been necessary for the chief native authority to remove 
him, if the complaints were justly founded. 

A reference to the judicial regulations in the Appendix* will show how 
desirous the British government on the island has been to protect the privi- 
leges of these societies, and in particular the right of electing their chief. 

When the British authority was established on the island, it was imme- 
diately seen that something must be done to supply the deficiencies and to 
correct the imperfections of the native code. All the other changes in 
contemplation for the encouragement of industry and for the abolition of 
oppressive and impolitic exactions, would have been nugatory, without 
such an improvement in the judicial and police regulations, as would secure, 
by a full and impartial administration of justice, the rights and privileges 
about to be conferred. It would have been in vain to define the limits of 
power, to issue directions for guiding the conduct of public servants in 
their transactions with the people, or to have abrogated the oppressive 
privileges of the chiefs, and to have assured the people of the intention of 
government to protect them against all invasion of their rights, either by 
open violence, by the exaction of services, or by oppressive contributions, 
without establishing effective means of obtaining redress when aggrieved. 
The system acted upon was at once barbarous and revolting. Practices pre- 
vailed under the sanction of native law, which were abhorrent to the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of any enlightened nation, without being at all necessary 
to the due administration of justice.! I allude particularly to torture and 

mutilation. 


* Appendix D. 

t Among many others, the following enactment*, which were in force in some of the 
Eastern districts when the English arrived, will serve to shew the barbarities of the law then 
existing, in Its operation on the people, and its leniency towards the great* 

« Any person murdering his superior shall be beheaded, his body quartered and given to the 
“ wild beasts, and his head stuck upon a bambu. 

« Any person disobeying his superior and attempting to murder him, may be killed by the 
“ superior, without giving any intimation thereof to the chief town. 

“ Any person daring to destroy any public advertisement promulgated by 

“ forfeit his right '■ * ' ‘ ' v vHj?..';. 

^ M Dmfagl, 
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mutilation. These the Earl of Minto immediately abolished, by bis procla- 
mation of the 11th September 1811, in which, besides this beneficial anil 
humane enactment, he laid down clearly and distinctly the liberal and en- 
lightened principles which should guide the local government in the subse- 
quent revision of the civil and criminal code of the colony. The result 
■was the enactment of the code of judicial and police regulations which will 
be found in the Appendix to this work.* The outlines of these regulations, 
and the principles which dictated them, are contained in a Minute which I 
recorded on the 11th February 1S14-, when they were completed and pro- 
mulgated ; and the following quotations from that document may be suffi- 
cient to put the reader in possession of the change which was effected. 

“ It was essential, in conducting the revenue arrangements, that the 
« measures taken for the establishment of a good and efficient police, and 
*' the full and impartial administration of justice throughout the island, 
“ should preserve an equal pace. 

“ Eights were not to be bestowed and defined, without a suitable pro- 
« vision for their being effectually guarded against any invasion ; and it 
“ became an object of the first moment, to form such an adequate and 
“ consistent code of regulations, as should serve, in every instance, to guide 
“ the executive officers of government in the performance of their duty, 
“ and to make known, and secure to tiie people, the means of obtaining 
<( redress, whenever they felt themselves in any way aggrieved. 

“ The system found existing on our first arrival was at once complicated 
“ and confused. In the principal towns there were established courts, but 
“ these were constituted in all the troublesome formalities of the Roman 

** law ; 

“ A Derating, or other chief of a desa, being acquainted with any conspiracy tending to the 
“ injury of the state, and not giving intimation thereof, shall be punished by losing one ear, 
“ his head shall be shaved, and ho shall be banished. 

“ Any person daring to offer violence to a priest in the mosque or among the tombs shall 
" forfeit one hand. 

“ If a woman kills a man she shall be fined 500 reals haiu. 

“ If a superior kills an inferior he shall be fiued 1,000 doits. 

■* ** if a person puts out the eyes of another he shall be fined 500 reals batu ; if one eye only, 
“S&reaie.” , , . 

There Were different, fines for maiming different parts of the body. For cutting out the 
tongue, 500 reals ; for knocking out the teeth, 25 ; for breaking the thumb, 500; for, break- 
ing the finger, 100 ; toh&tiiP l&e.: ’ v<‘, f 1 

See Collection of Natke Laws at Bmyuwngi. 

‘ * Appendix D. * 
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u law ; and in the different residencies were provincial courts, styled 
“ landraads, where the native form and law was left to take its course, with 
" all its barbarities and tortures. 

“ The Dutch government, proceeding entirely on the system of commer- 
“ cial monopoly, paid very inferior attention to their internal administra- 
“ tion. They had little other connexion with their best subjects, the 
“ cultivators of the soil, than in calling on them, from time to time, for ar- 
“ bitrary and oppressive contributions and services ; and for the rest, gave 
“ them up to be vassals to the various intermediate authorities, the Regents, 
“ Demdngs, and other native officers. These either at first purchased their 
“ situations, or stipulated for a certain tribute, in service or money, in 
“ consideration of which all the inferior classes of inhabitants were made 
“ over, to be dealt with by them as most pleasing to themselves. Policy, 
“ and the common attention to their own good, suggested to these a cer- 
“ tain equity of procedure, and it was generally the custom to leave each 
“ village to its own management with respect to police and settling the 
“ petty quarrels that occurred within its limits ; but for the continuance 
“ of what was good in such a system, there was no security whatsoever, 
“ and oppression and injustice must have constantly occurred. Where 
“ the wiil of the lord was the paramount law, his vassals could only 
“ have depended on his natural goodness of disposition for being 
“ equitably treated. No remedy was afforded where the reverse was 
“ the case, and they possessed, in short, no security, no freedom what- 
“ soever. 

“ On the propriety of the measures to be adopted by us to remedy such 
“ evils, no doubt could exist. 

« The first proclamation of the enlightened founder of the present go- 
« verament adverted immediately to this subject. As a step that could 
« not, consistently with British ideas, admit of a moment’s delay, it 
ft instantly ordained, that torture and mutilation should no longer make 
“ part of any sentence to be pronounced against criminals ; and it then 
« proceeded to define dearly the relative situation of the English and 
« Dutch inhabitants, laying down rules for the future guidance of govero- 
*t merit concerning them. This proclamation, dated 11th September, 1811, 
« has long been before the world, and it would be superfluous, in this 
« place, to dwell on that love of justice and benevolence of disposition, 

2 P **■ which 
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“ which is to be traced through every part of it. It forms the basis of the 
“ present respective European rights in this colony.* 

“Asa continuation of the measures so ably sketched out by my prede- 
“ cessor, I issued the proclamation, dated the 21st January 1812. 

“ In this I attempted to simplify the clumsy and unwieldy structure of 
“ the former courts, by abolishing some, lessening the number of the 
“ judges in the remaining ones, and by defining, as accurately as I could, 
“ the limits of their respective jurisdictions. 

“ It was found that, formerly, there were separate courts for investigating 
“ the conduct of the immediate European servants of the Dutch Company, 
“ and of Europeans not included in that service. This distinction, as 
“ Lord Min to observed, never could have been grounded on any sound 
“ principle ; and it being resolved, that justice, under the British go- 
“ vernment, should be administered equal and alike to all classes and 
“ denominations, the judicial power of the College of Schepenen was abo- 
“ lislied, and transferred to the jurisdiction of the courts of justice. 

“ The great number of judges who, under the Dutch administration, 
“ formed a court, was reduced in each to a president and three mem* 
“ bers. 

“ One court was established in each of the three principal towns, Ba- 
“ tavia, Scmurang, and Surabaya, the jurisdiction of which extended over 
“ its European inhabitants ; proceeding, in civil cases, iii the modes before 
“ established, but in criminal ones, so as to conform as much as possible to 
“ that established in Great Britain j in all cases confronting the prisoner with 
“ the evidence, and a jury being called to judge of the fact on the evi- 
“ dence so adduced. 

“ To relieve these courts from numerous inconsiderable causes, courts, 
“ of the nature of Courts of Bequests, were also established hi these three 
u towns, for the recovery of small debts. 

“ For matters of police within the towns, magistrates were ap- 
“ pointed } but they were ordered to confine themselves entirely to this 
“ branch. 

, “ An abuse which had been discovered to be usual, the compounding 
“ crimes and offences in consideration of a sum of money paid to the 
“ Fiscal or other officer, had also met with Lord Minto’s most severe repre* 

“ hension. 


* See Appendix D. 
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“ hension, as being one of an abominable nature, and to be suppressed 
“ without delay. The practice was accordingly strictly prohibited, and 
“ consonantly with British ideas was termed scandalous. 

“ Thus much had been done with regard to Europeans, and it has been 
“ found fully sufficient. 

“ But with respect to the native inhabitants of the island, it was to 
“ be expected that much greater changes would be necessary. 

“ In the first instance, it was ordered that courts should be established 
“ in the different districts, in which the chief civil authorities should pro- 
“ side, aided by the Regents and other native officers, for the purpose of 
“ hearing and trying all causes in which natives only were concerned ; the 
“ amount of their civil decisions, when exceeding fifty dollars, being sub- 
“ mitted for confirmation to the courts of justice; and all criminal cases, 
<c of a capital nature, being made over by them to judges of circuit, who 
“ were ordered to be sent on this duty twice a year, from among the mem* 
4 ‘ bers of the superior courts. 

“ Thus much was known not to militate either against the principles of 
“ universal and natural justice, or against the particular laws and usages 
“ of the country ; and thus much was only, at first, done, because it 
“ was resolved to obtain the fullest knowledge of the subject, with regard 
“ to the manners, habits, and institutions of our native subjects, before 
“ we established one general code of regulations for the internal administra- 
“ tion of the country. 

“ In effecting this grand object, it was rather my wish to have it 
“ maturely and well done, than by accelerating it too much, to run the risk 
“ of taking up a crude system, which would require to be afterwards 
“ reconsidered, and perhaps entirely new modelled. 

“ On the principle, however, which would eventually guide me, there 
“ was no doubt, nor is it necessary for me to dilate on the impolicy, the 
“ inconvenience, or the injustice, of subjecting the natives of Java to 
“ any other laws, than those of their ancient government and established 
“ faith. 

“ The tranquillity of the country and the duties of police have been 
“ provided, for, by preserving the original constitution of the villages, 

“ and continuing the superintendence and responsibility in the handB: of 
“ those, whose rank enables them to exert a due influence, and to command 
“ respect. For the administration of justice, the duties of the Resident, 

€ P 2 , ‘ “as 
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“ as judge and magistrate, have been considerably extended. In civil 
“ cases, the mode of proceeding, and the establishment of petty courts, 
“ are founded on the practice of the country ; in criminal, the jurisdiction 
“ and authority of the Resident has been considerably extended. Hither- 
“ to, his duties had been strictly confined to police ; but considerable 

delay and injury to the parties accused, as well as to the witnesses, 
“ had been occasioned by allowing all causes of a higher nature to lie over 
“ for the Court of Circuit : anil as the separation of the collection of the 
** revenue would afford more time to the Resident, it was resolved to 
“ extend the criminal jurisdiction of the Provincial Courts to all cases, 
“ in which the punishment for the crime alleged does not amount to 
“ death. In these courts, which instead of being termed Landraad, as 

heretofore, are now styled the Resident’s Courts , the Fang/nilu , or chief 
“ priest, and the superior Jdksa , or native fiscal, attend to expound the 
“ law. The Bopdlis, or Regents, with their Fatehs, are present, to aid 
“ and assist the Resident with their opinion in the course of the investi- 
“ gation, but they have no vote in the decision. If the opinion of the 
“ law officers appears to the Resident to be according to substantial justice, 
“ and is in accordance with his own opinion, the sentence is immediately 
“ carried into effect, provided the punishment does not extend to transpor- 
“ tation or imprisonment for life. 

“ In cases where the punishment adjudged is more considerable, or 
“ wherein the opinion of the law officers may be at variance with that of 
“ the Resident, a reference is to be made to the Lieutenant Governor j and 
“ in all cases where the punishment for the crimes charged is of a capital 
“ nature, the prisoner is committed to jail, to take his trial before the 
“ Circuit Judge. 

** On the first establishment of the Courts of Circuit, it was directed 
" that the President, and one other member of the Courts of Justice, 
“ should proceed once in six months, or as much oftener as circumstances 
“ might require, to the different Residencies in their several jurisdictions, 
“ for the trial of offenders. Much inconvenience, however, was found to 
,**' arise from the absence of those members of the courts from the towns 
“ in which they were established, as it necessarily followed, that all civil 
M business was at a stand while they were away. On the other hand, to 
“ prevent delay, on the trial of criminals, it was necessary that they should 
“ visit the Residencies more frequently than once in six months. 


« To 
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“ To remedy this in future, and to provide for the prompt and due 
“ administration of justice among the native inhabitants, in a manner that 
“ is not repugnant to their notions of right and wrong, one member of 
“ each of the courts of justice has been appointed a Judge of Circuit, 
“ who will be present in each of the Residencies at least once in every 
“ three months, and as much oftener as necessary. In the mode of 
“ proceeding, they are to avoid the formalities of the Roman law. A 
“ native jury, consisting of an intelligent foreman and four others,* 
“ decide upon the fact : the law is then taken down, as expounded by the 
“ native law officers, and the sentence, with the opinion of the Judge of 
“ Circuit, and on the application of the Dutch and Colonial law on the 
“ cases, is iorwarded for the modification or confirmation of the Lieutenant 
“ Governor. 

“ Hitherto the jury required by the Court of Circuit did not exceed 
“ five in number, and these, as justly observed, * were chosen from a 
“ ‘ class of men (Europeans) who had no common feelings, no common 

“ * rights j who were, in no shape or consideration, the equals of the 

“ ‘ person tried. The law was the law of Europe. The jury, under their 
“ ‘ best prejudices, were influenced by that, law ; and its meanings and 

“ ‘ penalties were applied to peopte who reason in a different manner, and 

“ * who often never knew any thing of the laws of Europe, bclbrc they 
“ * found themselves its convicted victims.* 

“ The general jurisdiction of the Courts of Justice at Batavia, Semhrang, 
* f and Surabaya, is now confined to Europeans and foreigners and to the 
“ inhabitants of those towns and their suburbs ; and a line has been 
“ drawn, which distinctly separates the police of the country from that of 
“ the towns. 

“ Collections of the different law-books and institutions of the country 
“ are now making, and a native establishment has been formed at Buiten- 
** zorg, under my immediate superintendence, for examining and revising 
“ the judicial proceedings, and ior affording to the native inhabitants that 
« facility of appeal, which the remoteness of' the Government, and the 
“ rules of Dutch administration, did not formerly admit of, but which is 

“so 

* The number required to compose the jury was fixed In conformity with the ancient 
usages of the country, in which five persons are considered necessary to assist in the delibe- . 
ration upon any matter of importance. 
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« so consonant to the principles on which the new system of internal 
« economy has been established,” 

Military esta- Under the native government, the whole of the male population capable 

‘ aeu - 0 p faring ar ms was liable to military service ; but the number of people 
required to cultivate the land, and to perform other public services, did 
not admit of more than one-third being spared for military purposes, 
except in cases of extraordinary emergency. The extent of the force per- 
manently kept up by the sovereign in time of peace varied, of course, with 
the probability of approaching hostilities : when this was smallest, the 
number seldom exceeded what was required for the state and pomp of the 
court, and might have amounted to four or five thousand men. Until 
within the last sixty years, when the Dutch first obtained a supremacy over 
the whole island, the provinces under the native administration had for 
several centuries been in a continual state of warfare ; but since that period 
the military spirit has been gradually subsiding, and, by the existing trea- 
ties with the native princes, they are restricted in the number of troops which 
they may maintain. Those of the Susuhiman are limited to a body guard 
of one thousand men : such further number as may be required for the 
tranquillity of the country, the European government undertakes to 
furnish. 

Before the native sovereign was under this restriction, he used to raise 
the requisite force by a demand upon the governor of each province for a 
specified number, to be furnished at a certain time, varying according to 
circumstances. The governor or chief of the province apportioned this 
, demand among the subdivisions, and the village chiefs selected from among 
the villagers as many as were required of them j and thus, in a country 
where every man wears a Jeris or dagger, and the spear or pike is the prin- 
cipal military weapon, an army, or rather a numerous armed mob, was easily 
collected in a few days. The men furnished from the villages, and of 
whom the mass of every large army necessarily consisted, were distin- 
guished from the soldiers by profession (prajurii), by the term draium, or 
praj&rit drakan. During their absence from home, they were provisioned 
by , the sovereign, and 1 their wives and families were maintained by the 
bead of the village, who required of the remaining cultivators to assist in 
working theirfields ojr ; gardens. 

The sovereign, as the head of the military and the fountain of military 
honour, assumes among bis titles that of fimapdlh or lord of war. When 

an 
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an army is to be raised, he appoints a certain number of his chiefs to be 
widdnas , or commanders of corps of three hundred and twenty men. Under 
each xviddna are four lurahs or tindihs , who command compan iesof eighty 
men, and have each two subaltern officers, called babdkah or scsdbals, each 
having the command of forty men. The mddnas were remunerated for 
their services by grants of land, to the amount of a thousand clmchas, 
from which they had again to make assignments for the maintenance of the 
inferior officers, who were always nominated by them. 

When troops march through the couutry, or supplies are required, a 
demand is made upon the neighbouring districts, which are obliged to con- 
tribute according to their means, without payment. When in an enemy’s 
country, the troops, of course, subsist by plunder, the disbursement of 
money for provisions or supplies being unknown. 

The native armies of Java consisted chiefly of infantry, but the officers 
were invariably mounted, and when cavalry was required, each province 
furnished its quota : the troops, whether on foot or mounted, joined the 
army properly equipped for action. It was thus unnecessary for the sove- 
reign to keep up a store of arms. Each village has its provision of spears, 
and sometimes of fire-arms; the officer of subdivision keeps a further re- 
serve for contingencies ; and as the chief of the province is responsible for 
the proper equipment of the men, he generally has also a further store to 
supply any deficiency. 

The annexed plates will exhibit the different weapons used in Java. Of Weapwrt. 
these, the most important and the most peculiar to the Eastern Islands is 
the ferls, which is now worn by all classes, and as an article of dress has 
already been noticed. 

The Javan Ms differs from the Malayan, in being much more plain, as 
well in the blade as in the handle aud sheath : it differs also in the handle 
and sheath from the Ms of Madtira and Bali, as may be seen in the plate. 

The varieties of the blade are said to exceed an hundred ; and as a know- 
ledge of the Ms is considered highly important by the Javans, I have, in 
a separate plate, offered specimens of the most common. 

In the plates are also exhibited the different kinds of spears, darts, and 
other weapons* eithor said to have been in use formerly, or actually used ait 
the present day. These are the bow and arrow ( gandewa , pand) which aim 
seldom used in modem days, except bn state occasions. The arrows, terteed 
chdkra t paspdti, trisdla, 'war&yctHg, diwdi, ■ rbda ' deddli > ' ' 

. . ; ■ . , i(i v similar i 
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similar form, as well as the clubs called iticldn, gdda , and dcnda, are repi'C' 
sented as the weapons used by the gods, demigods, and heroes of antiquity, 
and are constantly referred to in the mythological and historical romances of 
the Javans, and exhibited in their scenic and dramatic entertainments. 
The iulup and poser represent the tube and the small arrows which arc 
rendered poisonous by the upas ; these have not been used on Java for 
centuries, but they are common in the less civilized islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and particularly on Borneo. The gdnjing is an iron bar, formerly 
used by the Javans. The bandring, or sling, is still used with considerable 
effect, and was employed in resisting the British troops in 1812 . The 
peddng, bandol, bad'dc, gold/e , menial ' , lamang or Jdemivg, and c/nmdrik, 
are varieties of the sword. The kudl-lrdnchang is a weapon which was 
formerly general on Java, but not now much used. The s vedung is a pecu- 
liar weapon, in the shape of a chopper, worn on occasions of state by all 
chiefs when in presence of the sovereign. Of spears and darts, there are 
several varieties distinguished by different names. Small round shields are 
still in use *, the long shield is not. The matchlock exhibited in the plate 
is a representation of a piece manufactured on Bali. 

Besides these instruments of war, the Javans have long been acquainted 
with the use of cannon, muskets, and pistols. Previous to the reduction of 
Ydgya-kerla, in 1812 , by the British forces, the sultan cast brass guns of 
considerable calibre, and at G resile they are still manufactured for expor- 
tation, Round the ltrdton of Sura-lccrla are mounted several very large 
pieces of artillery, and great veneration is paid to some of them supposed to 
have been the first introduced on the island : two, in particular, are con- 
sidered to be part of the regalia. For muskets and pistols they are princi- 
pally indebted to Europeans. Gunpowder they manufacture, but to no 
considerable extent, and the quality is not esteemed. 

From an army raised only on emergency, and composed of people who do 
not make the military life a profession, much discipline cannot be expected. 
The veneration, however, which the common people pay to their chiefs, 
the well defined gradations of rank, and the devotion with which all classes 
are willing to sacrifice themselves in support of their ancient institutions 
' .< j* th# Javan 'trpops,^ w^ie acting under 

In; their conduct they 

; in • the | |w$!esi , and the 

individual 
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individual heroism of their chiefs, they strive to imitate the romantic 
exhibitions contained in the poems of antiquity. In the great Matdrem 
war, for instance, the result of which was the establishment of the present 
family on the throne, the disposition of the army is said to have been in the 
form of a shrimp or prawn, as represented in the annexed plate. This form 
is termed mnghara bbyewd , or the shrimp which hides its soul, alluding to 
the sovereign who is in the centre and not to be approached. The plan of 
this order of battle is said to have been taken from the poem of the 
Br&la Yhdha, and was adopted by Bvm&nyu, the son of Arjuna. The 
dirdda mdta is another form, said to have been used by the army of Astirn, 
and has likewise been adopted by the modem Javans,* 

Of the bravery and heroism required of a soldier, some notion has been 
given in the account of the Javan ethics ; and a reference to meir histor y, 
for the last three centuries, will abundantly prove, that although' unac- 
quainted with those evolutions and tactics which contribute so largely to the 
power of an European army, the Javans, as soldiers, have not been de- 


ficient,, either in personal courage, or in such military principles as might be 
expected from the general state of society among them, and as are well 
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been, drawn by the. Javans themselves of their own character, in contract 
with that of the Dutch, may serve to illustrate the, nature of the military 
feeling still existing in the country. “The Dutch,’' say they, “are superior 
u *° tk® Javans, inasmuch as, they have good, heads ; they can calculate and 
“ they understand policy better, but then they haye cold hearts : the Javans 
*.*> are poor simple beings, hut they love their country and will never quit it ; 
their heart glows and often burns.” 


Tbe phrenzy generally known by the term myufk or amok, is only another 
form of that fit of desperation which hears, the same nape among the mili- 
tary*. and; under the influence of which they rush upon the enemy, or attack 
a battery, in the manner of a forlorn hope. The accounts of the wars, of 
ihe Javans, as well as of the Malays, abound with instances of warriors 
running 4w>k; of combatants, giving up all idea of preserving their, own 
%es,. rushing on the enemy, committing indiscriminate slaughter, and never 
surrendering tbemsefoea alive,* Even at present* there are to, be ; found 
among the. Javans pen, who psofeaa to be and m invulnerable,! 

#od>there. are swne by a dextrous man.nec . of receiving the speaj* and 

web wti&m ^ppletely impose upon the, too oredulona. people* 
Moifepg k- so e^yaafoo afr act&l- man to, persuade, the common Jf&yapg 
that he possesses supernatural power. At the present day this pretension* 
and- the artifices by which it is supported, are more generally of a religious 
nature, but during the wars, every fortunate, chief wee. considered as par, 
^vested, with ife . 

ul^.ge^ah tejm&r.a,soWie* hhe-gHard&of; thesoyereign m [ 

vJAtbe.nwue , g«m to ■ those ■ 

-.Or-: messengers' who,co»w*j* 



l,- U : i-- ; .. •- - * oi:^t$Mpti.frpm 

... • ■ * i eV6 ^i#6udoes,.hw: 

zb&s&zep ■*•*»?*■**■ ■**•■** ; ^4 
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pmmrcng are those who have once distinguished themselves in battle ; 
magdtsih, those who sacrifice all other prospects in life in order to pursue the 
love of arms : iruna-layang, gallant youths : jdga sura , those whose courage 
is undisputed and who keep a good look out : judi pcill, those who hazard 
their lives in battle, as they would hazard a die in any common game of 
chance ; literally, who play with death : nirbaya, those who are above a 
sense of pain or fear ijdyeng sclccir, flowers of victory.* This latter term was 
chosen by Marshal Daendels for the native militia raised for the service of 
the Dutch government during his administration. 

In the Dutch armies, the Javans were considered as inferior to the other 
islanders as soldiers, and from the facilities offered for desertion white 
serving on Java, it was with great difficulty that they could be disciplined* 
The men were invariably raised by conscription, and instance's have occUr- 
red of their deserting by companies. Under the British, a corps of about 
twelve hundred men was raised, with little prospect of advantage for the 
first two years ; but by the perseverance and ability of the officer who 
commanded them, they afterwards became a well disciplined corps, and on 
all occasions behaved themselves with fidelity and courage when called into' 
action. As individuals, they are, for the most part, physically weaker than the 
Maldyus and other islanders j and as a nation, their agricultural habits have 
considerably obliterated the Military character which they orice possessed* 
Their country however* particularly in the interior, is naturally very sfcrOfig, 
full of ravines and fastnesses, and their mode of Warfare is perhaps the best 
adapted for its defence. Were the whole energies Of the nation united: 
under one chief, with the experience Which they now have of European 
tactics, it may be assumed, that they would render it impregnable to any 
open attack, either of a European Or an Asiatic force j but, unfortunately 
for their independence, it has been their lot, as their history wrff shew, ttf 
be continual^ disunited, either by religious or political ffettds; The#* 
greatest resistance appears to have been foadfe against European influence*. 
They maintain with pride, that although virtually cof»T0«uWl» they stSlI, a« & 
nation and a* individual*, pertinaciously adhere to their ancient fosttfutions, 

2 Q 2 and! 

* " JS* to the Sf military dtavftetefe, it H certain,” rays Pkrt*r'fe», “ they were able com- 
“ maodeiW, both by ee* and IancL Bat as tile champions, who in one day gain the garkfad, 
“ not only in wrestling but in tikt^ncrakion, are not simply called victors, but'.by.U^» P4^m< 
“ of Uie games, Um Jtovaers <jf mcUfryi so Cymon, having crowned Greece witb.tw^wp-, 
,r tfofies gained in one day, the one at land, the other at sea, deserves some preference m &e 
“ Hit of generals.”/— IrO»tgAor«e'« PhcttiWik? Qftih&<Atf £kcHlks oomjpar/ed. 
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Taxes 5 a the 
district of 
fcnrabjya* 


and have a national feeling, very different from that which is usually to be 
found among a conquered people. 

The subject of revenue, for the support of the various establishments 
under the native government, has been so repeatedly touched upon, and 
came so much into view in the account given of Javan agriculture, that 
many further details here would appear tedious and unnecessary. All 
public officers, it has been often observed, from the highest chief to the 
lowest menial, are remunerated by grants of land revokable at pleasure, 
and all expences of the courts of justice, all police and military services, 
defrayed out of the same fund. There is no public treasury. When public 
works are to be executed or supplies are to be furnished, each village is 
called upon to furnish its quota of men, of provisions, &c. ; and on the 
equitable regulation of these services and contributions, depends the repu- 
tation of the native chief. The land constitutes the only treasury of the 
prince, and this is valuable according to its fertility, and the extent and 
number of its cultivators. There are, to be sure, certain general taxes 
and imposts levied throughout the country ; but these appear to have been 
of comparatively modern introduction, and unconnected with the genuine 
principles of the Javan government. The nature of several of these im- 
posts and taxes has been explained, in treating of the landed tenure and 
the condition of the peasantry. The following statement, extracted from 
the Report of a Dutch Commissioner,* appointed to inquire into the subject 
of taxation in the year 1812, though it refers to the particular province of 
Surabaya, may be considered as applicable to the greater part of the island j 
and I here produce it, in preference to any more general or more concise 
account of my own, because it will shew that the opinions I have so often 
expressed, concerning the oppressions of the Dutch authorities, the patient 
submission, the industry, and other good qualities of the lower classes of 
Java, are not peculiar to the English, but entertained by some of the sub- 
jects of a government, which profited by the abuses complained of, and 
must have been anxious to conceal their enormity. 

The ordinary taxes annually levied in the district of Surabaya areas 
*f, follow. 

** l. ,The grabtig or peWe, or as it is sometimes called, the chdcha or capi- 
“ tation tax, is generally levied at the rate of four rupees for each cMcha 
“ a year ; that febto aay^for such a quantity of profitable land as may be 
“ cultivated by one family. , , u 2. The 

* Mr, RotheobuUer, 
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** 2. The contingent or contribution of rice to government, being from 
“ fifteen to nineteen pikuls of clean rice from each jung, according to its 
“ situation and fertility. 

“ 3. Pdri pdnajung (from 'which, however, are excused the distant 
“ districts), consisting generally of three dmats of pdri, equal to from eight 
* e to ten Idti of rice, from each jung. This is destined for the maintenance 
“ of those Mdntris and chiefs who were not at all or insufficiently provided 
“ with rice fields of their own. 

“ 4. Pdri pagondikan , levied only in the districts near the capital, con- 
“ sisting generally of two gedings or double heaps of pdri. This was des- 
“ tined for the extraordinary expences of the districts ; as the maintenance 
“ of the government, state prisoners, native ambassadors from the opposite 
“ coast, and the like. 

“ 5. Pdri pakdsafc , consisted of three gedings from each jung, destined 
“ for the maintenance of those who superintend the direction of the water- 
“ courses, &c. 

“ 0. Pdri zdkat, consisted of one dmal of pdri from each jung, and was 
“ destined for the maintenance of the church and chief priests. 

“ 7- Ptirah , consisted in the payment of twenty kuti of rice from each 
“ jung, also destined for the maintenance of the priests. 

“ 8. Malamdn, This consisted of a payment made to the Regent or 
M chiefs of the districts, at each of the three festivals of Mulut, Ptiasa, 
“ and Bcsdr, of ten kali of rice and three and a quarter stivers in money 

from each jung, one large fowl, five eggs, four cocoa-nuts, one bunch of 
« plantains } and from those who held three or four jungs , was further 
« required a bottle of oil, to add to the solemnity of the ceremony, to 
« which persons of this condition were universally invited. 

« It is easy to conceive, that the common Javan was not able to make 
« any money after paying these taxes and contributions, at least not so 
« much as he wanted for himself and family ; particularly if we take into 
« consideration* that it is very seldom one man is the sole proprietor of a 
*f: jung alone, but that it is often divided between three and four persons, 
* and that, with the most successful harvest, such a jmg does not produce 
« more than thirty to thirty-five dmats of pdri. With all this, however, 
** foe common Javan would feel himself satisfied, if he had no other taxes 
« to payv having generally a good many fruit trees, and a little cottage 
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“ farm, in which he cultivates siri, &c. and sometimes a small fish-pond irt 
“ the vicinity of his dwelling, which is usually free of tax. But this is not 
“ the case ; he must submit to other oppressions, which not being regu- 
“ lated, arc for that reason the heavier, because they are called for in an 
“ arbitrary way, and because self-interest does not fail to seize every 
“ possible opportunity of extortion. 

“ When a chief has occasion to travel, when a marriage, birth, circum- 
“ cision, recovery from illness, or any such subject of festivity, occurs in 
“ his family, it is advertized immediately to the subordinate towns and 
“ villages, the inhabitants of which feel themselves obliged, each in pro- 
“ portion to his means, to carry him fruits, rice, fowls, and even buffaloes 
“ and money. These are called free presents, but in ihet, are as much an 
“obliga tory contribution as any of the others ; to say nothing of the many 
“ demands for fowls, eggs, ducks, fruits, &c. for which payment is made, 
“ but always at a rate, far below their value ; or of the numerous fines 
“ which are continually exacted from the people, in compensation, or as 
“ hush money for disputes and offences of every description ; the taking 
“ away of Iambus, and sometimes of fruit trees, when wood is required, 
« either for government or the chief; to which must yet he added, that for 
“ the execution of the duties of government, and on the conveyance of 
“ orders, M&ntris, and other subordinate chiefs, were continually, in the 
“ neighbourhood of the villages, just like so many voracious birds, who 
“ think themselves entitled not only to take something for their trouble, 
“ but to be provided during their stay with every thing gratis, even opium 
M if they require it. Tins custom, adopted on Java, extends to every 
“ other chief although not in employment, and even to the Regents, their 
“ relations, &c. None of these persons will pass through a town or village, 
“ without demanding what he wants for his maintenance or journey ; and 
“ very often he asks what he does not want, to the great oppression of tire 
“ common Javan. Much is wasted by this practice, and no particular ad- 
“ vantage appears to result from it. ' 

“ We must, indeed, be astonished to see all the oppressions, &c. to 
“ which the common Javan must submit. It is usually said, indeed, that 
“ the Javan is not accustomed to an easy life, and: ought not to have more 
« than hardy enough to keep him alive*, with matey mere such expressions } 
“ hat this is net the manner of reasoning of any weh-thinking naan, who; 
“ ^ough he sees very weld the imperfections and weak nature of the Javan, 

“yet 
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“ yet bears in miud that he is a man like himself ; who, although he has 
“ been conquered, it is true, by the greater valour and knowledge of the 
" European, has still an equal right to be treated like a man. 

“ But, alas ! these are not all the vexations and oppressions which fall Fcudal serviee,> 
“ to the lot of the common people, who bear all without murmuring. The 
“ feudal service was as grievous as almost all the other charges united. 

“ The origin of those services must be sought for in the feudal system of 
“ the native government, long ago adopted throughout Java. It was con- 
“ sidcred that all the land was the property of the prince, who only made 
‘‘ provisional assignments thereof to his subjects, in remuneration foi 
“ military and other services rendered. This was the cause of all the lands 
“ being divided into as many allotments as could bo cultivated, called 
“ chdchas, each of a size to be cultivated by one man. A certain number 
“ of these was assigned to the different chiefs, according to his rank ; the 
“ custom of the country fixing not only the amount of contributions to be 
“ paid from the produce, but the number of men to be constantly kept in 
“ attendance upon him. The lands thus assigned to chiefs were exempt 
“ from service to them, and the inhabitants were only expected to watch 
“ the villages, to make and repair the roads, and to perform other general 
“ services of the state. This was the situation of the people with regard' 

“ to service, when the coast districts were first ceded to the European 
“ government. The system of trade and fixed contributions did not admit 
“ of any change, and the services were at that time of very little conse- 
** quence, and such as could be performed without oppression to the inita- 
“• bitants ; but the case is now quite different. Successively and particu- 
“ larly of late years, much heavier services have been demanded than were 
“ ever before known, and it naturally follows, that the Javan must be kept 
“ more at work than before. Besides, it is not possible to apportion those 
“ services equally, on account of the situation of the places where the ser# 

“ vices are required, and because the chiefs, who have the direction of the 

works, from indifference and* laziness, generally make a requisition on 
“ the nearest village ; and if not unfrequently happens, that many people 
“are thus* taken for the public service, who have no lands whatever allotted' 

« to theim 

“ "Were the requisitions made for the public Service alone, it would still 
M be comparatively nothing, it being adinitted; that the state has a righrtb, 

“ the labour of its subjects} but the Regents,, their relations# their PdfcAs* 

“ and 
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« and the subordinate chiefs of every description, assume the right of dis- 
« posing of the services of the common people as they think proper, and 
“ themselves employ many of them in menial labour of all descriptions,* 
« from which it arises, that the number of people employed away from their 
“ homes, on what is called public services, is almost incredible* 

** It is therefore more than time and highly necessary, that an end be put 
“ to this monstrous system of government. Humanity looks forward with 
“ pleasure to this step. Government, who are essentially interested, have 
“ the most perfect right to take it ; but the change must be entire and 
« radical. Where the machine is entirely bad, it would be vain to attempt 
“ the repair of a few of the parts of which it is composed : the whole would 
** still remain worthless, and it would only result that the main defects being 
“ hidden by a specious covering, the whole labour would be worse than 
“ thrown away.” 

The British government did accordingly alter the whole system of reve- 
nue. The subject was forced upon its attention, not only by the desire 
which every humane and liberal administration must feel, to promote the 
happiness of its subjects, but by considerations of a prudential nature. The 
resources of the country had sunk under a capricious and tyrannical system 
of exaction ; industry was paralyzed, and confidence was destroyed. The 
opportunity for effecting a reformation was favourable, our means ample, 
and we had nothing to dread from the opposition of those interested in 
supporting abuses : it was, therefore, resolved to abolish all oppressive 
taxes, and to come immediately upon the soil for the support of our esta_ 
blishments, by appropriating a fixed portion of its produce, leaving the 
full enjoyment of the remainder to the cultivator, with every facility 
for turning his industry to account. What was done in consequence, by 
the land revenue arrangements, has been seen in the account given of 
landed tenure. 

The subjects of the colony were freed from the sway of their chiefs, who 
were no longer permitted to demand at pleasure their services or their pro* 
perty. These chiefs were compensated for the loss of their former influence 
by salaries in money or allotments of land, which they either held on con- 
dition of performing the police duties, or collecting the revenue. When 
paid by the rent of fend, they were permitted to exact no more than 
the assessment settled by government. , No arbitrary power was allowed 

' them 

* This waa the practice of the European* also. 
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them to disturb the peasant in the enjoyment of the remainder, or to drag 
him from his home and his duties to his family, for the purpose of swelling 
their idle pomp, or performing services about their person or household. 
The Chinese farmers of the revenue in Cheribon and other districts, having 
oppressed the people by every rapacious and tyrannical expedient, were, 
by the discontinuance of the farms, deprived of the power they had exer- 
cised over the persons and property of the natives. Forced services and all 
deliveries of produce at inadequate rates on government account were 
abolished ; and for whatever colonial produce or supplies might be required 
for the public service, the fair market price was ordered to be paid. Duties on 
the transport of goods from one part of the country to another, and on the sale 
of commodities at markets or bazars, were, for the most part, abolished, as 
injurious to trade and discouraging to agricultural industry. The system of 
farming the import and export duties, which existed under the Dutch, was 
likewise annulled, and collectors were appointed to receive the duties imme- 
diately for government. Internal duties, of the nature of tolls and market dues, 
had been universally, though secretly, levied by the Chinese, in Cheribon 
and other places, in direct opposition to the orders of government and the 
terms of their engagement. This abuse, engrafted on the farming system, 
incalculably aggravated its evils and called loudly for redress. The farmer 
thrust his rapacious hand into every place where there was the least prospect 
of gain, and limited his demand only by the capacity of the merchant to 
satisfy it, or by an ill-defined custom, which might be perverted almost at 
pleasure, so as to accommodate itself to any exaction. The evils resulting 
from this mode of raising a revenue may easily be calculated, when it is 
stated, that, for a very trifling contribution to government by the farmer, 
duties were levied upon internal transport amounting to nearly fifty per cent, 
on the value of the commodities transported. Rice, on its transport from 
one part of the island to another, had been liable to duties of about forty- 
six per cent. Regulations were made for fixing the amount of import du- 
ties, and equalizing them over the island. ' 

The restoration of the Dutch Indian empire to the sovereign of the 
Netherlands, at a period when these important changes were only in progress, 
may have perhaps prevented the full accomplishment by the English of the 
details in some districts/ but the principles of the new system were not 
only introduced and thoroughly understood in all the more populous districts 

2 R o' 'iiddwr 
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under the European government, but an experience of three years fully- 
demonstrated the advantages resulting from it to the public revenue. It 
would have been attended with great immediate loss, without any corres- 
ponding future gain, to have abolished at once all the former sources of 
revenue ; but the thorough change of system was declared, and the prin- 
ciples of it were acted upon, as far as was consistent with the security of 
public tranquillity and the realization of the current resources of the country ; 
and the results of these arrangements, as far as they went, proved that 
a land rent might, even with the existing taxes in the capitals, &c. be 
realized at the rate of at least six rupees annually from each cultivator, or 
after the abolition of the taxes bearing on agriculture, at the average rate of 
four Spanish dollars from each cultivator, giving in the one case a rental 
for the whole island of about six millions of rupees, and in the other of 
four millions of Spanish dollars, or at five shillings the dollar, a million 
sterling. Of this one-fourth would accrue to the native princes, and the 
remainder to the European government. The particulars of the land 
revenue settlement effected in each district, and the detailed resources of 
the different parts of the island, will be particularly noticed in the statistical' 
accounts which will appear in a subsequent part of this volume, when the 
subject of revenue will be again adverted to; and, in the mean time, it 
may be sufficient, for the purpose of shewing the general resources, to 
refer to the annexed table, exhibiting the revenues and expenses of the 
Javan government for a period of three favourable years under the old 
Dutch Company, for three years under the administration of Marshal 
Daendels, when its real resources were first called forth and the revenue 
was higher than before known, and for the first three years under the 
British government, of which alone, the accounts are yet closed. The 
dependencies included in this table do not include the Moluccas or Spice 
Islands, the administration of which under the British government was kept 
distinct from that of Java. 

By this statement it will appear, that the revenues actually realized in 
cash, on Java, in the year 1814-15, and before the land revenue arrange- 
ments had. become fUliy effectual, amounted to upwards of six millions and 
a half of rupees: to this may be added one-third more for the revenue of 
the native provinces, making a total revenue of. the island exceeding eight 
millions and a half of mpees, or above amillion sterling. , 
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From a colony which was able to furnish at such a moment so extensive 
a revenue from its own internal resources, after the drains, checks, and 
restrictions to which it had been subjected during the last two centuries, 
what might not have been expected, had confidence been once established 
in the permanency of the government, and the tide of British capital been 
once fairly turned into it ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ceremonies of the Court. — Deference paid to superior Ranh— Regalia.— ‘Pro- 
cessions. — Pomp. — Ranh and Titles. — Ambassadors. — Ceremonies attending 
Births, Marriages , and Funerals. — Account of the People called Kdlavg, 
and of the Inhabitants of the Te'ng’ger Mountains. — The Beclui. — Festivals. 
— Amusements. — The Drama . — Wdyangs. — The Dance - — Tournaments. 
— The Chase. — Tiger Fights.— Combat of Criminals with Tigers. — Bull 
Fights, §c. — Games of Shill and Chance. — Other Customs and Usages. 

Having, in the preceding Chapter, endeavoured to pourtray the 
natural and moral character of the people of Java, and to convey to the 
reader a general idea of the nature and principles of the government to 
which they have been subjected, 1 shall now proceed to detail some of the 
usages and customs which prevail among them, 
ceremonies of Of these the ceremonies of the court arc the most obvious, and a stranger 
riic Co u>„. canno t f a ii t 0 b e struck with the extreme deference and respect towards their 

Deference paid superiors, by which the Javans arc characterized. Respect for rank, for 
aauk. pen0r experience, for parents and old age, have been already noticed among the 
features of their character ; but the excess to which deference to rank is 
carried by the political institutions of the country, deserves more particular 
remark, whether we consider it as illustrative of the nature of the govern- 
ment and the quiet and orderly disposition of the people, or endeavour to 
trace in the early periods of their history, the causes which may have con- 
tributed to the existing constitution of society among them. 

The respect shewn to superior rank on Java is such, that no individual, 
whatever his condition, can stand in the presence of a superior ; neither 
can he address- him in the same language in which he is spoken to. Not 
even the heir apparent, or the members of the royal family, can stand in 
the presence of the sovereign j and the same restriction applies to the 
family of each subordinate chief. Were this mark of respect confined to 
the royal family alone, it might perhaps find a parallel in other eastern 

countries, 
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countries, where it is usual for the subject to prostrate himself before the 
sovereign, but in Java the nature of the government is such, that each 
delegated authority exacts the same marks of obeisance ; so that, from the 
common labourer upward, no one dares to stand in the presence of a supe- 
rior. Thus when a native chief moves abroad, it is usual for all the people 
of inferior rank among whom he passes, to lower their bodies to the ground 
till they actually sit on their heels, and to remain in this posture until lie is 
gone by. The same rule is observed within doors ; and instead of an assembly 
rising on the entrance of a great man, as in Europe, it sinks to the ground, 
and remains so during his presence. 

This humiliating posture is called dodok, and may be rendered into 
English by the term squatting. The practice is submitted to with the utmost 
cheerfulness by the people: it is considered an ancient custom, and res- 
pected accordingly. It was, however, in a great measure discontinued in 
the European provinces during the administration of the British govern- 
ment, who endeavoured to raise the lower orders, as much as was prudent, 
from the state of degradation to which their chiefs, aided by the Dutch 
authority, had subjected them ; but it continued in force in the native pro- 
vinces, in Madura , and to a certain extent in most of the districts at a 
distance from the scats of European government. 

In travelling myself through some of the native provinces, and parti- 
cularly in Madura , where the forms of the native government arc particu- 
larly observed, I have often seen some hundreds drop on my approach, the 
cultivator quitting his plough, and the porter his load, on the sight of the 
Tuan besur's carriage. At the court of Sura-kcrta, I recollect that once,, 
when holding a private conference with the Sus&nan at the residency, 
it became necessary for the Jiddcn adipdli to be dispatched to the palace for 
the royal seal ; the poor old man was as usual squatting, and as the Susiman 
happened to be seated with his face towards the door, it was full ten minutes 
before his minister, after repeated ineffectual attempts, could obtain an 
opportunity of rising sufficiently to reach the latch without being seen by 
his royal master. The mission on which he was dispatched was urgent,, 
and the Susunan himself inconvenienced by the delay; but these inconve- 
niences were insignificant, compared with the indecorum of being seen out 
of the dodok posture. When it is necessary for, an inferior to move, he 
must still retain that position, and walk with his hams upon his. heels uhtali 
he is out of his superior’s sight. ' , 

'''"Besides 
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Besides this deference in the posture of the body, a deference, equally 
striking and still more defined, is shewn in the language used to a superior. 
The vernacular language of the country is never allowed to be used on such 
occasions, but only an arbitrary language, distinguished by the term bdsa, 
the language, or bdsa Itrdma, the polite language, or language of honour. 
The common people are thus not permitted to use the same language as the 
great, or in other words, are by the political institutions of the country, in 
a great degree, deprived of the use of their mother tongue. This subject 
will however be more particularly treated of in another chapter. That a 
set of people who have received some mental culture will necessarily disco- 
ver it in their language, and that a line of distinction will be thus drawn 
between the well informed and the ignorant, is natural } and of the employ- 
ment of a different number of persons in the verbs and pronouns, according 
as supremacy, respect, or familiarity is to be expressed, the modern Euro- 
pean languages afford abundant example : but that one class of words 
should be exacted from the lower orders as a homage to the powerful, and 
another class given in exchange, serving to remind them of their inferiority, 
is a refinement in arbitrary power, which it would be difficult to parallel. 

Having thus seen the nature and extent of the general deference paid to 
a superior on Java, the reader will be prepared, in some degree, for the 
still further humiliations which are expected from a subject on public occa- 
sions. No one approaches his sovereign or immediate chief, no child 
approaches his father, without (s&mbaJi, that is obeisance) closing his hands 
and raising them to his forehead, in token of respect. On public or festival 
days, it is usual for the inferior chiefs, not as in Europe, to kiss the hand, 
but to kiss the knee, the instep, or the sole of the foot, according to the 
relative distance of rank between the parties. 

Regalia. The royal seat is a large stool or bench of gold or silver with, a velvet 

cushion : it is called ddmpar, and attends the sovereign wherever he may go. 

Among the regalia (upachdra), which are always carried in procession 
when the sovereign moves abroad, and are arranged behind him while 
seated on the ddmpar, are the following golden figures: — the hdsti or gega, 
that of an elephant j the MrdamMka or nandgan, that of a serpent* the 
jqjd'wenMntirig, thatof a bull* the sdngsam, that of a deer; and the 
s&tmtg gffing, that of a cock fowl ; each of a size to be borne in the 
baud. These, with the Mtuh and ckdptiM for tobacco an&«H the paka- 
chahan or golden spitting-pot, and a variety of golden salvers, bowls, See. 

distinguished 
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distinguished by their respective names applicable to their different purposes, 
have descended as pusakas, or heir-looms, in the royal family, and are es- 
teemed with the highest degree of veneration. 

When the sovereign moves abroad, he is attended by numerous spear-men Procession, 
( wdhos ), the duty of eight of whom is to attend the figures of the sacred 
elephant and bull, near which are also led four horses richly caparisoned. 

The royal pdyung , or state umbrella, is carried in front of the procession 
on these occasions, in which are also invariably carried four trunks or boxes 
( brolcoh ), each borne by two men, and containing the clothes of the sove- 
reign, caparison for his horses, his personal arms, implements, provisions, 
and in short every thing required for an establishment : this rule is ob- 
served whenever the sovereign moves out of the palace. His mat (Idnte) is 
likewise borne in procession, together with two saddle horses for his use 
when necessary. 

The ceremonies and state of the native courts have lost much of their Pou>i>- 
genuine character, from the admission of European customs, introduced by 
the Dutch alter the last Javan war. Salutes arc regulated after the Euro- 
pean order, and the Javans have availed themselves of many of the customs 
of Europeans, to render the ceremonies of state more striking. Thus both 
the Susunan and Skllan are furnished with large gilt carriages, after the 
fashion of those used by the Lord Mayor of London. When the former drinks 
wine with the governor, the rest of the company are offered white wine, 
while they alone drink red, and a flourish of trumpets sounds as the glass 
approaches their lips. 

It may be observed, that few people are more attached to state and 
show than the Javans ; that, in general, the decorations employed and 
the forms observed are chaste, and at the same time imposing, calculated 
to impress a stranger with a high idea of their taste, their correctness and 
yet love of splendour. The ornaments of state, or regalia, are well wrought in 
gold} the royal shield is richly inlaid with precious stones, and the royal 
krk is; hung in a belt} which, with its sheath, is one blaze of diamonds. 

In processions} when the European authority is to be received, each side 
of the road, for miles, is lined with spear-men in different dresses, and 
standing in various warlike attitudes } streamers flying, and the music of the 
gdmeldn striking up on every side. Fdyungs , or umbrellas of three tiers, 
of silk richly fringed and ornamented with gold, are placed at intervals, 
and nothing is omitted which can add to the appearance of state and pomp. 

,, „ - .. , ,• .■ . Among 
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JRauk and 
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Among the ensigns displayed on these occasions arc the Monkey flag of 
Arjuna, and a variety of other devices taken from the poems of antiquity, as 
well as the double-bladed sword, and a variety of inscriptions from the Arabs. 

The chiefs of provinces, and the petty chiefs in their gradation below 
them, keep up as much of the form and ceremony of the chief court as is con- 
sistent with their relative rank and means ; and, in their turn, exact from their 
vassals the same degree of respect which the sovereign exacts from them. 

On occasions when the Regents arc anxious to shew particular respect to 
Europeans, as on the entrance of the Governor, or other high officer travel- 
ling, it is the custom, particularly in the Sunda districts, to erect triumphal 
arches of bdmbu at the entrance of the principal villages ; atid the taste and 
variety displayed on these occasions have been often noticed, as evincing a 
refinement beyond what the general results of their present state of civiliza- 
tion might justify. 

In a former place I noticed, that the gradations of rank among the Javans 
were, in some instances, marked by the dress they wore, and by the manner of 
putting on the Ms ; but a more defined line is drawn by the pdyung, or um- 
brella, which is subject to the following regulation from immemorial custom : 

1. The Sovereign alone is entitled to the golden pdyung.* 

S. The Jidtu, or Queen, and the members of the royal family, to the 
yellow pdyung. 

3. The family of the Jidtu, and the family of the Sovereign by his con- 
cubines, to the white pdyung. 

4i, The Jiopdlis and Tumtoig’gungs to the green pdyung , edged and moun- 
ted with gold. 

5. The Ang’ebdis, Jiang* gas, Mantris, &c. to the red pdyung. 

6. The heads of villages, and other petty officers, to the dark pdyung. 

In order to convey an idea of the different titles and the gradations of 

rank among the Javans, it becomes necessary, in consequence of the con- 
fusion which has arisen among them of late years, to revert to what they 
were supposed to be in the days of Mdjapdhit and previously, when the 
Hindu faith and institutions exclusively prevailed. 

, The usual term for the sovereign was then Rata, and in the literary com- 
positions which have descended to us, he was either distinguished by such 
epithets as Ndrarndta* Ndra-dipct, Ndra-pdti, Narindra , Nardria, Jji, 
Rrdbu, Kdtong, «r Maharaja. The queen was called Prmimdri, 

, ' ,V S ' ■ , The 

* The tame is assumed by the European Governor, or his representative. 
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The children of the sovereign were called, the princes Roden, and the prin- 
cesses Detti, which titles were hereditary in their families. The brothers of 
the sovereign had the title of Rdden aria. 

When a sovereign was advanced in age, and quitted his government to 
become a devotee, he was called Begawan. 

The minister who administered the country in the name of the sovereign, 
and issued his orders to the governors of provinces, &c. was always termed 
Pdieh ; and the chiefs employed in administering the government of the 
provinces, or otherwise in the government of the country, were entitled 
either Pratima, Pung* gdwa, Nidfca, or Bopati. The chiefs below these, 
and subject to their orders, such as Rdng’ga, Ange'bdi, Demdng, Pramea, 
Menak, Klvwon, and others were included in the class of Mantris. 

The heads of villages were called either Umbul, Paling* gi, Babdkal, Ba- 
bdhu, hdra, or Kuwu. 

The commanders-in-chief in war had the title of Senapdti, The general 
term for soldiers was prajiirit ; and those employed in guarding the country 
from the approach of an enemy were called either Pechdl tdnda, Tamping, 
or Ulubdlang, 

Injudicial affairs the Jdksa was the chief. His assistant or deputy was 
Palmar a, and the officers of his court Kerta . 

Waddna gedong was the title given to the officer entrusted with the 
charge of the sovereign’s purse and personal property, and with the collec- 
tion of his revenues : the secretary or writer was called Chdrik. Tdnda and 
Sabdndar was the title of the officers who collected the duties in the markets 
and along the high roads. 

When it was necessary for the sovereign to move from one part of the 
country to another, there was always a class of Mdntris in attendance, to 
whom the title of Pang*alasan or Kajineman was given. 

On the establishment of the Mahometan religion, in the Javan year 
1400 , a new gradation of rank and order of titles was introduced by the 
sultan of JDemdk, as follows. 

The sovereign, instead of being called Rdtu, took the name of Susuhu- 
nan,* or .Sultan, and the queen was called Rdtu, The title of Pandmbahdn 
was conferred as the highest in rank next to the sovereign, and above the 
princes of the blood, who were now termed Pang’Sran or Fang* iron drkt ; 

% s • 

* The titles at present assumed by the Susdnan are Stmhunan Baku Buena 
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the princesses born of the queen were termed Rata, and the daughters 
by concubines Rdden ayu. The sons of the princes were called Rdden mas, 
until they were married, when they were termed Rdden only : their 
daughters before marriage were called Rdden ajeng, and after marriage 
Rdden dyit. The Susuhman’s great grandchildren by his wife were allowed 
to assume the title of Rdden, and those by his concubines bore the title of 
Mas, the latt.er title continuing to descend in the family to the offspring by 
a wife, those by a concubine taking the title of Iiagus, which is considered 
as the lowest tide appertaining to royalty. It would be tedious, in this 
place, to detail the minor titles common in the Si'inda districts, they will be 
more particularly noticed in the statistical accounts of those districts. 

When a Bopdti, or governor of a province, is appointed, he is furnished 
with a pldgam or naxodla, or letter patent, fixing his rank, and the extent of 
assignment of lands conferred upon •him ; * also with a bdxval, or stick, 
similar to that of the pdyung, or umbrella, measuring about eight feet long, 
with which it is his duty to measure the sdwah or rice fields. 

When 

* Form of a Pulgam , or Patent of Javan Nobility . 

Let it he observed, this in the writing of me, the Sultan, &c. &c. &c. 

Be it known to the Nayaka (high officers of the palace), Bop tills (the class of Tumung- 
gangs or Regents), and Mantrh (the petty noblesse) of Yugya-fccria and Manchanagara , 

that 1 have invested with this lettex’, to raise him from the earth, and 

permit him to bear the title of , and wear the dress appointed for the 

bestowing upon him for his subsistence lands to the amount of eleven 

hundred chtMtas , the labour of eleven hundred men (families)* 

These are the names of the land bestowed. * * * 

Translation of a Naxmlafor the Munchanagura , or distant Districts. 

Let all persons observe this, the royal letter of us, the exalted Sultan, &c\, which we give 
in charge to 

Bo it known to you, our servants, chiefs of Yugya-Mrla Adiningral, whether Bopfitis or 
Mffatm, and to you ouv BoptUis and Mantr'is, chiefs of Munchanagara > that our royal letter 

is given in charge to in order to exalt him. Moreover we prefer our 

servant to the rank of u Jtopili , to he chief of the Bop nils of M/mchanagdra, bearing as 

heretofore the name of * Wo also entitle him to wear such dress 

as, la appointed, for the Widma of Mtmchamg<lnt> and we give for his estate (seat), our 
(W* royal lands amounting to two thousand chachas ; thousand produc- 
tive, (living), of which last thousand are assigned for a maintenance and 

thousand are charged with rents, to the amount of dollars annually, payable twice a 

year, viz. atr the festival Mufadt . I * . . . , and at the festival of Puasa each dollar ta 

consist of thirty bangs, and the whole to be subject to an office fee of one mng in each dollar* 
Moreover we direct, thafces&b year ah account be rendered to, us. of W 

the simh (rice lands). The date of giving the royal, order i&tho,.. 
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When a chief of the rank of Man hi is appointed, he is furnished with a 
his handle and with a mat, which is carried behind him when he moves 
about, us well for use as to shew his rank. 

The Javans include in the general term of Pridyi all persons above the 
rank of common people, a term which in its general application on Java is 
not very unlike that of gentlemen, or latterly of esquires, in England. 

Among the forms of an eastern court, few are more particularly observed Ambassadors, 
than those relating to ambassadors. The Javans have long ceased to send or 
receive ambassadors, but the following extracts from the Ntii Prdja , will 
shew what they conceive ought to be the qualifications and conduct of such 
an officer. 

“ A person entrusted with a message from his prince, must never abuse 
“ the trust placed in him, but always keep in sight that on such occasions 
“ he is the representative of the prince. And chiefly, if he is sent with a 
“ letter from the prince to a foreign country, in this case he must be less 
“ submissive than before his own prince. According to circumstances, he 
“ must conduct himself with dissimulation, and before he enters any foreign 
country, by some secret means or other, occasion his own name, and that 
<c of the prince his master, to be spread over the country, at the same time 
“ that he obtains every possible information regarding the state of the 
“ country and people. On entering the country, he must assume a digni- 
“ fled appearance, and not speak or look about him more than is necessary. 

« Such conduct will inspire the people with respect for him. 

“ The letter must be carried on the shoulder, and in his gait and speech 
“ he must conduct himself with propriety. In delivering the letter he 
“ must present himself with dignity, approach first, and then retire from 
« the person to whom the letter is directed, speak with him at a distance, 

« and not too familiarly. 

“ In, all cases he must be careful not to go beyond his orders. His 
« deportment must be unassuming yet dignified $ and, having received an 
« answer for his prince, it is his duty to depart immediately, and to proceed 
«f with it direct to the prince, without even going to his own house first. 

« If tier is from some person lower ip rank than has master, he must 
« not ^mediately shew it, but conceal it for a time } but if it is from a 
“ prince of equal rank, then must he carry the letter before him* When 
« a letter is from a prince to one of his subjects, it must be carried h%h. 

« Coming in foe presence of his. prince, he must carefully wsfchhisey^ 
f . . 2 S 2 ' •: ' '■ 
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“ that he may deliver the letter on the first intimation given by the prince 
“ that he is ready to receive it. 

“ Whoever dictates a letter must be careful that a letter to a superior is 
“ not couched in the same terms as a letter to an inferior.” 

The three most remarkable events in the history of the individual are 
his birth, his marriage, and his death j to these accordingly have the 
greatest number of forms and ceremonies been attached. 

Births. As soon as it is observed that a Javan woman is in the third month 
of pregnancy, the event is communicated to all the nearest relations, to 
whom, at the same lime, presents are made, consisting of yellow rice, sweet- 
scented oils, and wax candles. People of condition add some cloths, 
gold, silver, or brass cups, as also needles, either of those metals or of 
iron. 

After seven months’ pregnancy, a festival is given to the relations and 
friends, at which yellow rice forms invariably a part of the entertainment. 

The pregnant woman must afterwards wash her body with the milk of 
a green cocoa-nut, on the shell of which has been previously carved two 
handsome figures, one of each sex, by which the parents intend to represent 
a standard of beauty for their expected offspring, and to engrave on the 
imagination of the mother, impressions which may extend to the lineaments 
of her infant. The nut must be opened by the husband. She is next 
to bathe in water, into which many sweet-scented flowers have been thrown, 
and to dress herself with a new cloth, making a present of the old one, 
together with money, raw rice, siri, and cocoa-nuts, to the midwife, who 
assists in her lustrations. On tho night of these ceremonies there must be 
a vodyang of scenic shadow performed, the object of which is to represent the 
life and adventures of a certain prince in the line of Devoa Baidra Brdma. 

If the woman is delivered of a son, the after-birth is immediately cut oft’ 
with a very sharp knife of bdmbu, wrapped in a piece of paper on which is 
written the Javan alphabet, then laid in a now pot, and buried in the 
ground, at which place a lamp, covered with a basket of bdmbu, and 
adorned with leaves of the panddnri, is put, and kept burning till the 
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Marriages are invariably contracted, not by the parties themselves, but Marriages, 
by their parents or relations on their behalf. Such interference (which was 
common among the Greeks, without the same apology) is rendered neces- 
sary by the early age at which the matrimonial union is formed, and the 
incompetence of either of the intended couple to form a discreet and 
prudent choice. During the period that intervenes between the application 
of the friends of the boy to the parents or guardians of the girl for their 
concurrence in the match, and the obtainment of it, her condition is distin- 
guished by the term tetakon (enquired for) : when the consent of her 
parents is obtained, it is termed Umar (solicited). According to ancient 
custom, after matters proceeded thus far, a present of different valuables, 
termed pan’mg'sat is sent by the intended bridegroom to the bride, and 
her acceptance of it, implying that she concurs in the previous steps taken 
towards her settlement, renders the contract binding. The general preva- 
lence of similar customs cannot fail to strike those who are acquainted with 
the nature of the sponsalict dona of the Romans, and the marriage cere- 
monies detailed iu various passages of Scripture (Genesis, ch. xv. 2; 
xxiv. 5, &c.) A present of this kind is described as being sent by JPdvji 
Kerta Fail to the Princess Chandra Kirdna of Daha, * and we are told 
that it thence became a custom amojig the Javans. 

By any reluctance to complete his engagement, the bridegroom, forfeits 
to bis betrothed these earnest gifts (as they may be called) ; while, oh the 
other hand, if the obstacles to the completion of the marriage originate 
with her, she is bound to return them. This present is also called 
patiba sdmpir. 

This custom, however, is now not so common as formerly : it is in a 
great measure discontinued or confounded with the next ceremony, termed 
sdrahan (delivered up). This consists in making various presents to the 
bride a short time before the day fixed for the marriage, after the delivery 

vl’fy; , , > l . 4*' ' •,/ of 
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of which, the bride and bridegroom r.’v confined to the house, until the 
ceremony takes place. The period varies j hut with people of distinction 
there generally elapses an interval of forty '.lays between the surahan and 
the marriage. 

On the day of the marriage (for which one that is considered fortunate* 
is previously selected) the father of the bride proceeds to the mosque, 
accompanied by the bridegroom, and informing the Panghulu that the lad 
whom he presents has agreed to give the sri kaxrin (generally about 
two dollars), requests him to marry him to his daughter : on winch the 
Panghulu inquires of the bridegroom, whether he has paid the amount, 
or is willing to do so ? and upon the affirmative being declared, he sanc- 
tifies the marriage by words to the following cheat : 

“ I join you, rdden mas (bridegroom), in wedlock with scilia (the bride), 
« with a pledge of two reals weight in gold or silvoivj- You take (sdlia) 
“ to be your wife for this world. You avc obliged to pay the pledge of 
“ your marriage (sri Jcdwin), or to remain debtor for the same. You are 
“ responsible for your wife in all and every thing. If you should happen 
“ to be absent from her for the space of seven months on shore, or one 
“ year at sea, without giving her any subsistence, and are remiss in the 
** performance of the duties which you owe to your sovereign, your mar- 
<( riage shall be dissolved, if your wife requires it, without any further 
“ form or process; and you will foe, besides, subject to the punishment 
** which the Mahometan law dictates.” 

Should any circumstance occur to prevent the bridegroom from attend- 
iug at the mosque on the clay selected for the marriage, he follows the 
Smgular custom of sending his kris% to the ceremony, whicfTis deemed 
sufficient by the PangMlu ; and afterwards he may appoint a proxy, to 
represent him in the processions which follow. But this is seldom done 
when a man marries for the first time. 


•, ,,y“ After 

* Fortunes was so , much considered in the making of these matches among the Romans, 
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After the ceremony, the bridegroom pays the priest the marriage fees 
(saldivat), which ought, according to strict Mahometans, not to exceed 
fifteen stivers. In most instances, the fees are raised to five times that 
sum in money, besides in many places a fowl, a hank of cotton-yarn, four 
kalis of rice, two cocoa-nuts, mi, and fruit. 

On the wedding day, or sometimes th’c day following, the bridegroom, 
dressed in his best clothes, mounted on horseback, accompanied by all his 
friends, and attended with music in the front and rear, proceeds at noon* to' 
the dwelling of the bride, who, on his approach, comes out to xneet him at 
the door. In some districts, before their nearer approach, the bride and 
bridegroom throw simultaneously a bundle of siri at each other with con* 
sidcrahlc force, with the intention, it is said, of learning, from the dexte- 
rity with which the parties respectively perform this singular feat, and the 
success that attends it, which of them will be able best to maintain then* 


privileges, or gain an ascendancy during the continuance of their union. 
They prognosticate that, if the bundle of the bridegroom touch the head of 
the bride, it is an infallible sign that he must rule ; otherwise, the reverse, 

The bride, after this, receives the bridegroom with a low obeisance,, in 
testimony of her regard for him, extending similar marks of respect to> his 
parents, who attend him. The married couple are then placed im a* situa- 
tion elevated above the rest of the company j and in token; of them after- 
wards living together, and sharing the same sustenance, commence eating 
sin from the same s/ri-box. 

In some districts, after leaving the mosque, the bridegroom- and his father, 
proceed to the house of the bride’s parents, where they obtain her company 
in a procession through the village or town. On these occasions, the bride 


is carried on a Utter, which is generally fashioned in the form of a gaw&da,, 
and the bridegroom is mounted on horseback. All the relations and-rfB#lds 
of the parties attend, cacrying flowers and refreshments* together w&Jifh# 
presents made to the bridegroom on lus marriage. The procession moves'- 
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the whole train of relations and friends, visit in like manner the house of 
the bridegroom’s father. This ceremony is called unduh manta (accepting 
the daughter-in-law). There they both again sit down to eat siri in some 
place of distinction ; similar entertainments are repeated, and on the follow- 
ing day they return with the same pomp and form to the bride’s dwelling, 
the ceremony being now completed. 

With the exception of the delivery of the sri Jcdwin, and the procession 
to the mosque, there is very little in these ceremonies conformable to the 
Mahometan precepts. 

Marriages are frequently contracted between children, and then 
termed gdntmg kdmn (hanging-on marriages) ; but in this case the parties 
are kept separate, and the principal ceremonies are reserved till they attain 
the age of puberty. Such contracts proceed from a laudable solicitude, on 
the part of parents, to provide a suitable and advantageous match for their 
children as early as possible } and to the same cause, as much, perhaps, 
as from the influence of climate and intemperance of manners, may be 
attributed the early age, at which matrimonial engagements are sometimes 
consummated. 

Whatever may be the reasons for such early marriages, one of the most 
serious consequences is the facility with which they are dissolved. The 
multiplication of divorces is mentioned by the poets, the moralists, and the 
historians of the Roman empire, as one of the greatest causes and symp- 
toms of the corruption and degeneracy of the period in which they lived j 
and certainly it had proceeded to great lengths, when Seneca could say 
that a woman computed her age, not by the annual succession of consuls 
but of husbands.* The Javans, though a simple people, are in this respect 
too like the profligate and dissolute Romans. 

In no part of the world are divorces more frequent than on Java ; for 
besides the facilities afforded by the Mahometan ordinances, a woman may 
at any time, when dissatisfied with her husband, demand a dissolution of 
the marriage contract, by paying him a sum established by custom, accord- 
tbe-rank of the parties; about twenty dollars for a person of the 
F?» .and fifty; dollars for those of the degree of Demdng or Mdn» 
tV' ' JB>:i '|j)tid to accept it j but he is generally induced 

'fthat the opinlons and custoj|. of the country 
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* “ Non consulum sed 
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numero armor sues eompotant.” Seneca, de Sene/.— 
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require it ; that his domestic happiness would he sacrificed in a contest with 
his reluctant companion ; and that, by continuing his attachment, he would 
incur the shame of supporting one who treated him with aversion or con" 
tempt. This kind of divorce is termed munched. The husband may at any 
time divorce his wife, on making a settlement upon her sufficient to support 
her according to her condition in life. 

A widow may marry again at the expiration of three months and ten days 
after her husband’s death. 

When a person of rank or property dies, all his relations, male and latwmcut. 
female, meet at the house of the deceased, to testily their grief at the 
death and their respect for the memory of the departed. On that occasion, 
what is termed scldmal money is distributed among all according to circum- 
stances. The priests, who are to perform the service at the place of inter- 
ment, receive a Spanish dollar, a piece of cloth, and a small mat each. 

When the corpse is washed * and wrapped in a white cloth, it is carried 
out of the house on a bier covered with coloured chintz, on which garlands 
of flowers are hung as drapery. On this occasion, no means of costly 
pomp or impressive solemnity are neglected in the use of umbrellas (pci- 
yutig), pikes, and other insignia of honour. All the relations and friends 
accompany the corpse to the grave, where the priest addresses a prayer to 
heaven and delivers an exhortation to the soul of the deceased j of which 
the substance commonly is, “ that it should be conscious of being the work 
“ of the Creator of the universe, and after leaving its earthly dwelling 
“ should speed its way to the source whence it issued.” After this cere- 
mony the corpse is interred, and the other priests continue their prayers 
and bcncdictious. 


For seven successive nights, the same priests meet and pray at the house 
of the deceased, in the presence of lus relations. 

On the third, seventh, fourteenth, hundredth, and thousandth day or* 
night after the deatb of perseo,**^ or solemn 
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feasts in his commemoration, on which occasions prayers are offered up for 
the happiness of his soul. 

The body is interred after the usual manner of the Mahometans, and a 
sambqja. tree is usually planted by its side. It is the universal practice of 
the relatives of the deceased to strew the graves several times in the year 
with the sweet-scented flowers of the sultisi (the tulsi of Bengal), which are 
raised exclusively for this purpose. The burial-grounds arc, in general, 
well chosen. In Kedu, where the most beautiful eminences have been 
selected for this purpose, and where the sambfya tree grows with the great- 
est luxuriance, they form very interesting objects in the landscape. The 
burial-places of the royal family and of the nobles of the country arc usually 
called asldna ; they are surrounded by one or more high walls, and in general 
by stately 'waring’en trees. The tombs are sometimes ornamented with 
sculptural devices and well-executed inscriptions, either in the Javan or 
Arabic character. They are kept clean and repaired by contributions from 
all parts of the country, under the superintendence of priests appointed to 
that particular duty, and are respected and guarded with religious venera- 
tion and zeal. The burial place of the family now on the throne is at Me- 
giri, in the province of Matdrem, a few miles distant from the modern 
capital of Yugya-Mrta. 

Ancient cus- As the Javans are still devotedly attached to their ancient customs and 

toms relating * 

to biitiis, ceremonies (few of which they have sacrificed to their new faith), I shall, 

marriages, and * ' 

deaths. in order to give a better idea of those still observed on the most remarkable 
occasions, present a short account of their state anterior to the introduction 
of Mahometanism, as far as it can be ascertained. Though, as Mahometans, 
they are averse to an open avowal of Pagan practices, they still preserve 
them more or less, according as the parties happen to be less or more under 
the influence of Arab priests. 

Birth. When a woman was pregnant with her first child, at the expiration of 

four months a feast was given, at which yellow rice was served up. This 
entertainment was insignificant compared with that which was observed at 
the expiration of seven months, when the guests were presented with cloth, 
gold, silver, and steel, according to the means of the parties, a piece of 
steer never facing to be one of the gifts, though it did not exceed the 
size of a needle. On this occasion a new bath was prepared in the evening, 
end watched during the bight by the light of a lamp. At the sirie of the 
bath were laid two stalks of the dark coloured sugar cane, » an offering to 

' 0 JBatira 
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Batdra Kdla, a painted cloth of the pattern tumuli vedtu, and a young cocoa- 
nut (chengkir gdding), on which was engraved the resemblance of Pdnji 
Kerta Pdti and his wife Chdndra Kirdna of Ddha. In the morning the 
wife, after putting on the cloth, entered the bath, when the water from the 
young cocoa-nut was poured over her : during the day it was also incum- 
bent on her to change her dress seven times. At the feast given on this 
occasion, fish, flesh, and fowl were invariably served up, and performances 
of the wdyang were exhibited. 

Immediately on the birth of the child it was placed in a kind of basket 
made of bdvribu (in form similar to the sieve or farming basket used for 
separating the chaff from the rice), the relations were assembled, and the 
remains of the umbilical cord were carefully cut off by means of a piece of 
sharpened bdmbu. The part abstracted by this operation was deposited in 
the interior of a cocoa-nut, with a lump of turmerick placed under it. 
This cocoa-nut was ornamented on the outside with the twenty letters of 
the Javan alphabet. It was afterwards put into an earthen pot, and either 
buried under ground or thrown into the sea. A stone rolling-pin, dressed 
up like a baby, was placed in the basket in its stead. The female relations 
relieved each other through the day and night, in constantly supporting 
the child in their arms, till the navel was healed j the male relations all the 
while reading and reciting the history of Rama, and other mythological 
and historical romances. As soon as the child was recovered, a grand feast 
was observed, with performances of the wdyang. Near the Ddlang (direc- 
tor of the wdyang) was placed a bowl of pure water, into which fresh and 
sweet-scented flowers were cast, two black sugar-canes, a cloth of the 
tkwuh main pattern, and a piece of white cloth, together with a bundle of 
pari and different kinds of eatables. On this occasion was exhibited the 
drama of Batdra Dtirga and Sang Yang Jdgat Ndta (ono of the designations 
of Gdru), at that passage where, during the first two quarters of the moon, 
the former appeared in her amiable character of Uma,*- and where, in the 
city of Kdru SStra Gdndamdyu, she is delivered of a son, Batdra Kdla, 
having the form of a Rasdksa, '«* greedy to destroy and devour mankind.” 
At that part of the performance when Sang Yang Jdgait Kdla takes the child 
on his lap, the Ddlang, did the same with the infant, repeating the invoca- 
tion, “hong l Ua-keng!’ 1 several times, and afterwards returning it into 


■ g‘T 2 

" During the two latter quarter# of the moon she is considered as 
a Rasiisa, and is then more properly called D&rga. 
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the hands of the father. On this occasion the 'wdyang was performed from 
seven o’clock in the evening till eight o’clock in the morning. 

When the child was forty days old, its head was shaved, as directed by 
the parent, and the ceremony took place of giving it whatever name should 
be determined on by the father and the elders. 

The Dukun (midwife) who attended at the delivery, was entitled to receive 
for her trouble fourteen mng (about a rupee) if it was an ordinary birth, 
but in difficult cases her allowance was proportionately increased. Her 
attendance continued for the mornings and evenings of forty days, at the 
expiration of which she was further entitled to receive a present of two 
pieces of cloth, one small and one large, four Icdtis of rice, two cocoa-nuts, 
and some siri. If required to attend beyond that period, she was paid 
accordingly. A Dukun once employed, could not be exchanged on any 
account during the forty days. Women invariably acted as midwives j in 
other cases the medical art was practiced exclusively by the men. 

On the child’s attaining its seventh month, a feast was given, when it 
was for the first time placed. with its feet on the ground. At this entertain- 
ment rice cakes and sweetmeats of different colours and kinds were served 
up ; and if it happened that the child had come into the world either as 
the sun was just rising or setting, a bundle of grass or rubbish was thrown 
into the basket, upon the top of which it was placed for a few minutes ; 
after which one of the elders taking the child into his arms repeated the 
following words : “ Hong ! ’ amilam mastuna masidam ! suming’guha yewang 
“ Kala’ing vv’ru ajal amula-nira ana-nira, Sang-yang Saba lan Batari Durga 
which after an invocation to the Deity would express, “ Begone, oh God 
“ Kola, for I am not ignorant of thy nature, nor of thy being descended 
“ from Sang Yang Sdba {Guru) and Batdra Durga.”* 

When 

* A custom somewhat similar to this is said to be practiced in South America. 

“ They lighted a great number of torches, and the midwife taking up the child carried it 
11 through the yard of the house, and placed it upon a heap of leaves of sword-grass, close 
“ by a basin of water, which was prepared in the middle of the yard, and then undressing it 
‘‘ said, * my child 1 the gods Ometeuctti and Omiclhautl, Lords of Heaven, have sent thee to 

* this dismal and calamitous world : receive this water, which is to give tlieo life : ' and 
**’ a®®? wetting its mouth, head, and breast, with forms similar to the first bathing, she bathed 
“ its whole body, and rubbing every one of its limbs said, * where art thou, ill fortune? in 
“ * what limb art thou; hid? gofer from this child ! ’ ” 

, , Mistory <lf Mexico by Clavigero, translated by Cvttcn, voL i. 
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When the child attained the age of one year, another feast was given 
in commemoration of its nativity, and this universally among all classes 
of people ; those who possessed the means kept the anniversary of their 
birthday until their death. 

Marriages were invariably contracted by the relations of the parties, by Marriage, 
the paternal grandfather or grandmother if living, if not by the parents, 
and in case of their demise, by the natural guardian. Thus the brother, on 
the death of his parents, was permitted to dispose of the hand of his sister ; 
and a deviation from this course was deprecated, as laying a foundation for 
quarrels and dissentions. 

The consent of the relations being obtained, the bridegroom was bound 
to serve the parents of the bride for a year.* 

For forty days previous to the celebration of the marriage, the parties 
were not allowed to go to a distance from their homes, or to be employed 
in any severe labour. 

At sunset on the wedding day, the bridegroom went in procession to visit 
the parents of the bride, after which she was visited by his parents, who on. 
these occasions gave the married couple their blessing, wishing them 
happiness as lasting as that enjoyed by the god Kdmajdya with his consort 
Kdmcirdti. 

One of the elders, or an Ajar, then repeated the following benediction : 

“ IJong! Gdng’ga-trigdng'ga ? pindyung liana If ala chd/tra kindsth hdrm 
“ pra-dewdta hipdtaHng mpudenda tulusa amdndan 'waring' en .** “ Hail 1 

“ holy water, thrice holy water ! be it as a covering to shield you from harm: 

“ may the gods be merciful unto you: henceforth be flourishing as the 
“ pdndan and waring’ an trees.” 

In these processions the bridegroom was obliged to prepare whatever 
ornaments, trinkets, or gifts, the mother of the bride had fixed her fancy 
upon, cither at the birth of her daughter or on any other occasion, whether 
they consisted in the representation of a white elephant, a white tiger, or 
the like. 

Five days after the consecration <?f the marriage, the parents of the 
bride, with whom she staid for that period, prepared a feast, at which was 

invariably 

* It » carious to observe how exactly this corresponds with the patriarchal history of Scrip- 
ture, and the early accounts of the manners of ancient nations. The daughter was always 
considered the property of the parent, the wife as the purchase of the husband, ted the 
marriage contract as the deed of transfer. , 
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invariably served up among other things yellow rice. This entertainment 
•was given to mark the period of the consummation : and after celebrating 
such an event, it was thought proper that the bride should be on a visit to 
the parents of her husband, remain under their roof, share their protection, 
and subsist at their expense for forty days without going abroad, at the 
expiration of which the new married couple were at liberty to go to their 
own house and pursue their own plans of life, becoming liable to contribute 
their share to the revenues and demands of the state. 

The dresses worn on the nuptial day are thus described in the romance of 
Pdigi. 

“ It being arranged that at the same time when Rddin Rdnji was to 
w receive the princess Dewi Chdndra Kirdna in marriage, Retna Jinbli, his 
*< sister, should also be married to Giinung Sari, son of the Prince of Ddka, 
“ the Prince of Ddha departed with a joyful heart, and gave the necessary 
“ directions to prepare the clothing and ornaments necessary for the two 
“ brides. 

“ Kldna Jdymg Sdri ,* accompanied by his sister, Retna Jinbli, and his 
“ numerous followers, then entered the ddlam of the prince. Kldna 
11 Jayang Sdri wore on the occasion a dodot of silk stamped with flowers of 
“ gold j his chelana were of the green chindi ornamented with golden lace 
" round the bottom, and studded with Mnang-Mnang (golden ornaments 
u made to represent the fire-fly) ; his sumping (ornaments at the back of the 
H ear) were of golden flowers studded with diamonds. On the third 
“ finger of each hand he wore two diamond rings. His waistband or 
** belt was a painted cloth, of the pattern gr'mgsmg sang’u-pdtt ; his hris 
“ of the Jeaprdbon ; his jdmang, or head ornament, of gold set with dia- 

monds, and scented with all kinds of sweet-scented oils. He appeared 
“ more beautiful than a deity descended from heaven, all looking upon him 
u with delight and astonishment. 

“ His sister, Retna Jinbli, was dressed nearly after the same fashion as 
** the Princess Ang’reni. 

** The dress of Dem Ang’reni, when married, was as follows : her dbdot 
“ was of a pink colour stamped with golden flowers ; her Mndit (zone, of 
“ which the ends hang in front) was manddla girt (yellow with red at each 
“ end) y her jdmmg of golden flowers ; her golden earrings of the bdpang 
“ fashion, with a diamond in the centre ; her hair according to the gltmg 


* One of the name* of P&Jgi. 
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“ mdlang (a particular kind of knot), in which were placed beautiful and 
“ sweet-scented flowers j the fine hair round her forehead fashioned into 
“ small curls, with a sprinkling of powder ; her eyebrows shaped like the 
« imba leaf. She wore golden armlets of the Mlung pattern, ornamented with 
“ drops. Her Jcdlung , or necklace, was of the mcng'gak fashion. She 
« wore two rings on the little and third finger of each hand, like unto a 
“ mdculdri.” 

There were three modes of disposing of the body of a deceased person : Funerals, 
by fire, termed bbcmg; by water, termed Idrung; or by exposing it upright 
against a tree in a forest, where it was left to decay, termed selra. When 
the body of a chief or person of consequence was burnt, it was usual to 
preserve the ashes, and to deposit them in a chdndi or tomb. 

It was the custom with all classes of people on Java to give an entertain- 
ment or feast on the decease of their friends and relations.* The first feast 
was given on the day of the death, a second on the third day after, a third 
on the seventh day, a fourth on the fortieth day, a fifth on the hundredth 
day, and a sixth on the thousandth day after the decease of the party 5 after 
which an animal feast was observed, with more or less pomp, according to 
the respect in which the deceased was held, or the circumstances of the 
friends and Relatives who celebrated his memory. 

Besides these regular feasts and ceremonies, others prescribed by the 
tvMz/f were religiously observed. When the day ang’gdra fell on the pdneha 
kUwon, it was considered a propitious time for preferring petitions to the gods. 

On tine seventh day of the wtifeu galingdn, sacred to Batdra Kdmqjdya, they 
relaxed from all wordly pursuits, and offered praises and prayers to the gods 
collectively, it being supposed that they were assembled on that day. On the 
wkku gumreg, sacred to Batdra Sdkra, every villager joined in a feast 
sacred to the earth (pdja bdmi) ; and this wdhu was particularly observed 
by the people termed KfiJang* who during the seven days performed no 
work, but employed themselves in visiting the tombs of their deceased 
friends and relations, or in feasting with their living relatives. During the 
whole of that period they kept in their houses a lighted lamp, which they 
carefully preserved from extinction. 

It may not be inappropriate to introduce in this place a short digression, People called 
containing an account of some of the customs peculiar to the people termed Kaan ®' 

* The prevalence of this practice mast strike every one. 
f See Astronomy. 
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Kdlang, and to the inhabitants of the Teng'ger mountains. The former are 
said to have been at one time numerous in various parts of Java, leading a 
wandering life, practising religious rites different from those of the great 
body of the people, and avoiding intercourse with them ; but most of them 
are now reduced to subjection, are become stationary in their residence, 
and have embraced the Mahometan faith. A few villages in which their 
particular customs are still preserved, occur in the provinces of Kenddl , 
Kdliwung’u, and Demale, and although the tradition of the country regard- 
ing their descent from an unnatural connection between a princess of Men - 
dang Kamdlan and a chief who had been transformed into a dog, would 
mark them out as a strange race, they have claims to be considered as the 
actual descendants of the aborigines of the island.* They are represented 
as having a high veneration for a red dog, one of which is generally kept by 
each family, and which they will, on no account, allow to be struck or ill 
used by any one. When a young man asks a girl in marriage he must prove 
his descent from their peculiar stock. A present of rice and cotton-yarn, 
among other articles, must be offered by him, and carried to the intended 
bride, by an elderly man or woman of his own race, which offering must, 
in like manner, be received by an elderly relation of the girl : from this 
moment until the marriage is duly solemnized, nothing whatever is allowed 
to be taken out of either hut. On the marriage day, a buffalo’s head, 
covered with white, red, or black rice-powder, is placed on the ground 
near the place intended for the bride to sleep upon, and the elderly people 
and relations being assembled, they dance by pairs, at the end of each dance 
presenting the bride to the bridegroom, and making such offerings as they 
think proper. The bridegroom is, on this occasion, accompanied to the house 
of the bride’s father by as many friends as lie can procure, and is bound to 
bring with him not less than a pair of buffaloes, a plough, harrow, hoe ( pdchul ), 
and whip, with a bundle of pdri. Those who are in good circumstances are 
further bound to add a cart ( pedali ) to the above-mentioned stock. Prior 
to the equipment of the bride and bridegroom for the entertainment, it is 
essential that their bodies be rubbed over with the ashes of a red dog*s bones. 
At sunset they both eat rice together off the same leaf. On the following 
night they jointly partake of the buffalo’s head, which is previously laid by 
the side of the place where they sleep. On the third day they proceed to 
the house of the bridegroom’s father, making as much show as possible, and 


* See Historical Chapters. 
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go round the extent of the village confines, preceded by people carrying a 
bed, cooking utensils, a spinning-wheel and loom. On the death of a Kdlang 
the body is carried in procession to the dwellings of the relations, who join 
in the ceremony and proceed with it to the place of interment: they then 
pass round the corpse three times before it is lowered into the grave, the 
women crying aloud. A young cocoa-nut is then split in two, and the 
water from it poured into the grave, one half of the shell being placed at 
the head, the other at the feet of the deceased. On their return home, 
the feasts and ceremonies are the same as those noticed in the practice of 
the other inhabitants of Java. Whenever the Kdlangs move from one 
place to another, they are conveyed in carts, having two solid wheels 
with a revolving axle, and drawn by two or more pairs of buflaloes, 
according to the circumstances of the party. In these they place the 
materials of which their huts are constructed, their implements of hus- 
bandry, and other articles of necessity or value. In this manner, until of 
late years, since they have been subjected to the regulations of the Javan 
chiefs, they were continually moving from one part of the island to another. 

They have still their separate chiefs and preserve many of their peculiar 
customs. Those who are Mahometans employ in their religious functions 
priests who differ from others in being less scrupulous. They have always 
been treated with so much contempt by the Javans, that Kdlang is an 
epithet of reproach and disgrace. 

To the eastward of Surabdya, and on the range of hills connected with MiaWtantu of 
Gitnung Dusar, and lying partly in the district of Pasuruan and partly in mountains, 
that of Proboltngo, known by the name of the 'Teng’ger mountains, we 
find the remnant of a people still following the Hindu worship, who merit 
attention, not only on account of their being, (if we except the Bedui of 
Bantam, who will be hereafter noticed) the sole depositaries of the rites and 
doctrines of that religion existing at this day on Java, but as exhibiting an 
interesting singularity and simplicity of character. 

These people occupy about forty villages, scattered along this range of 
hills in the neighbourhood of what is termed the sandy sea. The site of their 
villages, as well as the construction of their houses, are peculiar, and differ 
entirely from what is elsewhere observed on Java. They are not shaded by 
trees but built on spacious open terraces, rising one above the other, each 
house occupying a terrace, and being in length from thirty to seventy, and 
even eighty feet. The door is invariably in one corner, at the end of the 

2 U ‘ ' building, 
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building, opposite to that in which the fire-place is built. The building 
appears to be constructed with the ordinary roof, having along the front an 
enclosed veranda or gallery, about eight feet broad. The fire-place is built 
of brick, and is so highly venerated, that it is considered a sacrilege for any 
stranger to touch it. Across the upper part of the building rafters are run, 
so as to form a kind of attic story, in which are deposited the most valuable 
property and implements of husbandry. 

The head of the village takes the title of Pethig’gi, as in the low-lauds, 
and is generally assisted by a Kabdyan, both elected by the people from 
their own village. There are four priests, who are here termed Dukuns (a 
term elsewhere only applied to doctors and mid wives), having charge of the 
state records and the sacred books. 

These Dukuns, who are in general intelligent men, can give no account 
of the era when they were first established on these hills ; they can produce no 
traditional history of their origin, whence they came, or who entrusted 
them with the sacred books, to the faith contained in which they still ad- 
here. These, they concur in stating, were handed down to them by their 
fathers, to whose hereditary office of preserving them they have succeeded. 
The sole duty required of them ,js again to hand them down in safety to 
their children, and to perform the puja (praisegiving) according to the 
directions they contain. These records consist of three compositions, 
written on the lontar- leaf, detailing the origin of the world, disclosing the 
attributes of the deity, and prescribing the forms of worship to be observed 
on different occasions. 

When a woman is delivered of her first child, the Di'ikun takes a leaf of 
the dlang dlang grass, and scraping the skin of the hands of the mother and 
her infant, as well as the ground, pronounces a short benediction. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the bride and bridegroom being brought 
before the Dulcun within the house, in the first place bow with respect 
towards the south, then to the fire-place, then to the earth, and lastly on 
looking up to the upper story of the house, where the implements of hus- 
bandry are placed. The parties then submissively bowing to the Dkhun , 
he repeats a prayer, commencing with the words, “ Hong ! Ketiddga Brdma 
** wig-gas siwang’ga dna ma srndha smgyang g’ni sira hang”* &c. ; while 

the 

* These prayers Will be found at length in the Transactions of the Batavian Society, vol,ix. 
The word hong ! used by the Javans at the commencement of their invocations to the deity, 
is doubtless the mystical om ! of the Hindus* 
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the bride washes the feet of the bridegroom. At the conclusion of this 
ceremony, the friends and family of the parties make presents to each of 
Jcrises, buffaloes, implements of husbandry, &c. ; in return for which the 
bride and bridegroom respectfully present them with betel-leaf. 

At the marriage feast which ensues, the DuJcun repeats two puja. The 
marriage is not, however, consummated till the fifth day after the above 
ceremony. This interval between the solemnities and the consummation of 
marriage is termed by them tindang mdnlu, and is in some cases still ob- 
served by the Javans in other parts of the island, under the name unduh 
mdnlu. 

At the interment of an inhabitant of Teng’ger, the corpse is lowered Iute,uullts - 
into the grave with the head placed towards the south (contrary to the 
direction observed by the Mahometans), and is guarded from the imme- 
diate contact of the earth by a covering of bdmlms and planks. When the 
grave is closed, two posts are planted over the body ; one erected perpen- 
dicularly on the breast, the other on the lower part of the belly ; and 
between them is placed a hollowed bdmbu in an inverted position, into 
which, during seven successive days, they daily pour a vessel of pure 
water, laying beside the bdmbu two dishes, also daily replenished with eat- 
ables. At the expiration of the seventh day, the feast of the dead is an- 
nounced, and the relations and friends of the deceased assemble to be 
present at the ceremony, and to partake of entertainments conducted in 
the following manner. 

A figure of about half a cubit high, representing the human form, made 
of leaves and ornamented with variegated flowers, is prepared and placed 
in a conspicuous situation, supported round the body by the clothes of 
the deceased. The Ditkun then places in front of the garland an incense- 
pot with burning ashes, together with a vessel containing water, and repeats 
the two ptija to fire and water ; the former commencing with ** Hong / 

“ Kenddga Brdma gangs* ivang’ga, ya nama siwdha,” See. ; the latter with 
“ Hong l hong gang’ga mdha tirta rdta mejil sdking hdU,^ See. ; burning 
dtipa or incense at stated periods during the former, and occasionally 
sprinkling the water over the feast during the repetition of the latter. 

The clothes of the deceased are then divided among the relatives and 
friends; the garland is burned; another ptija, commencing with “ Hong! 

“ dwigna mastima ma sidam, hong l ardning” &c. is repeated, while the' 
remains of the sacred water are sprinkled over the feast. The parties not?, 
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sit down to the enjoyment of it, invoking a blessing from the Almighty on 
themselves, their houses, and their lands. No more solemnities are ob- 
served till the expiration of a thousand days, when, if the memory of 
the deceased is beloved and cherished, the ceremony and feast are re- 
peated ; if otherwise, no further notice is taken of him : and having thus 
obtained what the Romans would call his jus la, he is allowed to be for- 
gotten. 

Being questioned regarding the tenets of their religion, they replied that 
they believed in a dewa, who was all-powerful j that the name by which the 
dewa was designated was Burnt Truka Sdng’yung Dewata Batter, and that 
the particulars of their worship were contained in a book called PungUuou, 
which they presented to me. 

On being questioned regarding the ddat against adultery, theft, and other 
crimes, their reply was unanimous and ready, that crimes of this kind were 
unknown to them, and that consequently no punishment was fixed, either 
by law or custom ; that if a man did wrong, the head of the village chid 
him for it, the reproach of which was always sufficient punishment for a man 
of Teng’ger. This account of their moral character is fully confirmed by 
the Regents of the districts under whose authority they are placed, and also 
by the Residents. They, in fact, seem to be almost without crime, and 
are universally peaceable, orderly, honest, industrious, and happy. They 
are unacquainted with the vice of gambling and the use of opium. 

The aggregate population is about twelve hundred souls ; and they Go* 
c °py> without exception, the most beautifully rich and romantic spots on 
Java ; a region, in which the thermometer is frequently as low as. forty-two. 
The summits and slopes of the hills are covered with Alpine firs, and plants 
common to an European climate flourish in luxuriance. 

Their language does not differ much from the Javan of the present day, 
though more gntturally pronounced. Upon a comparison of about a hun- 
dred words with the vernacular Javan, two only were found to differ. 
They do not marry or intermix with the people of the low-lands, priding, 
themselves, on their independence and purity in this respect.* 

The 

' * The following are the only traditions respecting these people which arc current in the eas- 
tern provinces, “ The people of! the Teng’ger mountains say that they received that from 
** ® person from Mataram, of an inquisitive and travelling turn ( wong maldna), who having 
" ascended the highest of them, and being struck with astonishment at the view all around, 

“ « ave them the above mentioned name of T&g’ger, from the Javan ward anjeng’ger, which 
“ signifies wonder or astonishment. 
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The Bedui are in numbers inconsiderable, and found in the interior of n&iaf 
Bantam : they ai*e the descendants of those who escaped into the woods 
after the fall of the western capital of Pajqjaran* in the fifteenth century, 
and would not change their religion, remaining firmly attached to that of 
Prdbu Seda . There is a tomb of one of them which they hold sacred, and 

will not allow any one but themselves to approach even to this day. When 
the Bedui subsequently submitted to the Sultan of Bantam, and shewed no 

disposition 

“ Before Gunung Brdma had received that name, or had become a volcano, there lived a 
" man, called Kiai Gede Dddap Putih , who had no children. He petitioned of his deity to 

grant that he might have children, to the number of twenty-five, promising, in that event, 

<e that he would cast away one of them into the sea. In the course of a short time children 
u ksgan to be born unto him. As soon as he had the number he had prayed for the people 
u of Teng'ger were inflicted with a pestilence, so dreadful in its effects, that those who were 
** attacked by it in the morning never failed to die before the evening, Dddap pililt was so 
u distressed and afflicted at the lamentable situation of the Tcng'ger people, that he loathed his 
u food an( l neglected his rest, till it was communicated to him in a vision, that the pestilence 
u had been sent in consequence of his having omitted to perform his vow, of casting into the 
“ sea one of the twenty-five children whom the deity had granted him. Dddap Putih then 
<c assembled all his children, and inquired which of them was willing to be sacrificed, in order 
<€ to appease the angry deity. All of them signified their unwillingness to become the victim 
** except the youngest child, who voluntarily came forward and agreed to suftbr, In which ever 
“ way its father thought proper, Dddap Pfdih , however, reflecting that the sea was at a 
" very great distance, carried this child only to that extensive sandy plain at the foot of 
u Gunung Brdma , which bears the name of Sagdra uoedi or Laut Phir , and there abandoned 
“ it- No sooner had he done so, than Gunung Brdma begun to send forth hollow sounds, and 
** immediately after burst forth into a volcano. Sagdra taMi is so called from the resemblance 
« of its sandy surface to a sea when surveyed from Bramah heights ; its original name is 
4i Dassar , 

<e Bima being asked by Krema if he was able, in the course of one night, to make an 
t( inland sea below the Teng’ger mountains, and having answered in the affirmative, Krema 
w challenged him to do it, telling him at the same time, tlmt it must be done before the cocks 
u were heard to crow, or the people of the villages began to weave or beat out rice. By three 
u o'clock in the morning his work was so far advanced, as to convince Krema that it would 
" be completed in the prescribed time. To prevent this, therefore, Kresna immediately went, 

* 6 and rousing all the cocks and people of the villages, caused the former to crow and the latter 
<* to begin to weave and beat out rice. By this maricuvre, Bima was obliged to leave off the 
H WO rk, which otherwise would have been completed within the fixed time ; and so incensed 
w was he against the people, who had so untimely begun to weave and beat out their rice 

(whereby he failed to perform the task which was given to him to prove his power) that he 
** cursed them, and swore that they should never again perform either the one act or the 
** other, and to this day the Teng'ger people neither weave cotton nor beat out wee*” -m : , 

’ « See History, 
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disposition to oppose the Mahometans, they were not compelled to become 
converts ; but it was agreed, at the time they submitted, that the number 
of the Rcmd-ian (the name given to their little societies) should be limited 
to three or four. 

The JBedui attend to all orders they receive through the medium of the 
village chief. They subsist by cultivating rice : all they raise beyond what 
is required for their own consumption they sell to the hill people, who are in 
the habit of going to them for it once a year, on account of the superior 
quality of the rice, or rather superior estimation in which it is held. It is 
an established rule among them to allot but one day for each of the different 
successive operations of husbandry : one day for cutting down the trees and 
underwood, one day for clearing what has been so cut down, one day for 
sowing the grain, one for weeding the field and one for reaping, one for 
binding up the grain and one for carrying it home. If any part of what 
has been reaped cannot be carried home in one day, it is left and neglected. 
The Gcrang pdhon (which is the title of the chief) is the first who com- 
mences the work of the field, and many of the hill people follow him in 
regard to the period for sowing their pari. 

Their dress consists of white and black cloths. They wear rings and 
silver scabbards to their Icrises , but gold and masa they dislike. Spanish 
dollars are the only coin they prize. 

The festivals or feasts of the Javans are of three kinds : the grebeg , or 
religious festivals; the banchdln or nealamdti, so called from the Arabic 
saldmat (a blessing), held on the celebration of marriages, births, and cir- 
cumcision ; and the sedekah, appointed in honour of the dead, and for the 
celebration of their memory. 

The principal and most important of these are the national entertainments 
corresponding with the Mahometan festivals of m&lut, pdsa, and bisar ; 
the two first answering to the half-yearly festivals of the Arabs of rnohdrm 
and ramdzan, and the latter with that of k/utji, in the month of dulkhya. 
On these occasions the sovereign appears in public, and the dim dim is 
crowded with an assemblage of people from all quarters, every one being 
dressed in his most splendid attire, and accompanied by all his armed fol- 
lowers, The same is observed in the more distant provinces of the country, 
where the petty chiefs, in like manner, assemble in the dlun dim of the 
Regent. Presents of fruit, poultry, and other kinds of provisions, are 

brought 
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brought from every part of the country : offerings are made by the chiefs to 
the mosques, and a public festival is given by the chief authorities. The 
men only partake of these public feasts ; but the female part of the family 
of the chiefs assemble together, and enjoy corresponding entertainments 
within their chambers. The festival seldom lasts above one day. 

Of the banchdld and nealamdti it may be only necessary to observe, that 
those given during the ceremonies consequent upon the birth of the first 
child are most important. 

The sedelcali are solemnities observed on the occasion of the funeral, or in 
honour of the memory of a departed relative, on the seventh, fortieth, one 
hundredth, or thousandth day after his decease : they arc distinguished from 
the feasts of grebeg and nealamdti by the absence of music. Those who 
intend to observe them, assemble on the preceding evening in order to read 
some portion of the Koran. Before the guests partake of the meal, the 
principal person present generally addresses the Almighty in a prayer, 
which alludes to the occasion, and expresses gratitude for the repast which 
his bounty has provided. Thankfulness to the earthly donor of the enter- 
tainment often mingles itself with gratitude to heaven, and the praises of 
both are celebrated at the same time. This grace before meals is called 
dung* a. 

Reserving for a subsequent chapter a sketch of the music and poetry of Amusements, 
the Javans, I shall in this place endeavour to give some account of their 
national drama and dances, as constituting, next to music and poetry, the 
most conspicuous and refined of their amusements. 

The dramatic entertainments are of two kinds} the tbpeng, wherein the The Drama, 
characters are represented by men, who except when performing before 
the Sovereign wear masks }* and the wdyang , in which they are represented 
by shadows. 

The subject of the tbpeng is invariably taken from the adventures of <* 

Pdnji, the favourite hero of Javan story. In the performances before the 
Sovereign, where masks are not used, the several characters themselves 
rehearse their parts } but, in general, the Ddlang, or manager of the enter- 
tainment, recites the speeches, while the performers have only to * ( suit the 
“ action to the word.” The music of the gdmelan accompanies the piece, 
and varies in expression, according to the nature of the action or the kind 
of emotion to be excited. The actors are splendidly dressed after the 

_ ancient ■ . 


* See Plate, 
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ancient costume, and perform their parts with grace, elegance, and pre- 
cision ; but the whole performance has more the character of a ballet than 
that of a regular dramatic exhibition, either of the tragic or comic kind, in 
which human passions, human follies or sufferings, are represented in such 
appropriate language and just action, as to seem only a reflection of nature. 
Love and war are the constant themes, and the combats of contending 
chiefs generally close the scene. Those who perform before the sovereign 
and repeat their parts, previously study their characters from written com- 
positions expressly prepared for the purpose; but in other cases, the 
Ddlang, well versed in the principal incidents, descriptions, and speeches of 
the history, furnishes the dialogue between the actors extempore. A party 
of tbpeng generally consists of ten persons, besides the Ddlang , of whom 
four play the gdmelan and six perform the characters. They are engaged 
to play by the night, for about ten rupees (twenty-five shillings) and a 
supper. 

Buffoonery is sometimes introduced, to increase the zest of these enter- 
tainments with the multitude, but it does not interfere with the regular 
course of the performance, the actors being only disturbed occasionally by 
the actions of an extraneous character, who whether representing a dog, a 
monkey, or an idiot, seldom fails to excite considerable mirth, and not 
unfrequently in the most interesting part of the performance. 

There is also a kind of pantomine, or rather an assemblage of wild beasts 
called JBarmg’an ; in this entertainmenment men dressed up to represent 
various animals are made to appear in procession and combats. This is 
generally performed for the amusement of , children, and is only accompanied 
by ffoe jbeai of the gang and drum. A 

In the yodyangs, or scenic shadows, the subject of the performances is 
taken from the earliest period of history and fable, down to the destruction 
of the Hindu empire of MajapdUt. These are distinguished according to 
the periods of the history which they represent, by the terms wdyang purwa, 



* gddog, and wdyang klitik. 

snt characters in the history are in these wdyangs represented 
about eighteen inches or two feet high, stamped or cut out of 

of' hide, wbfehaife painted and 
so 'as , to', form some sup- 
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the nose in particular being unnaturally prominent.* There is a tradition, 
that the figures were first so distorted by the Susdnan Moria , one of the 
early Mahometan teachers, in order to render the preservation of the ancient 
amusements of the country compatible with a due obedience to the Maho- 
metan precept, which forbids any exhibition or dramatic representation of the 
human form. 44 By these means,” said the Sus&nan with much ingenuity, 
* e while the world in general will not imagine the figures to be human, the 
“ Javans, from recollecting their history, will yet be able to comprehend 
the characters they arc intended to represent, and enjoy in secret their 
44 national amusements. Or if, in time, they should forget the originals, 
4( and confound them with the distorted resemblance, they will be impressed 
44 with the idea, that it was only after conversion to the faith of the Prophet 
44 that their ancestors assumed the present shape of man.” But the com- 
paratively recent alteration in the figures is rendered doubtful from the 
circumstance of similar figures being found on many of the more ancient 
coins, thus affording ground for an opinion, that they existed nearly in their 
present form before the introduction of Mahometanism. Their antiquity 
is further confirmed, by the existence of similar figures in the Hindu island 
of Bali, where, though not so much distorted, they are still far from natu- 
ral. These figures are fastened upon a horn spike, and have a piece of thin 
horn hanging from each hand, by means of which the arms, which are 
jointed at the elbow and shoulder, can be moved at the discretion of the 
manager. A white cloth or curtain is then drawn tight over an oblong 
frame of ten or twelve feet long and five feet high, and being placed in front 
of the spectators, is rendered transparent by means of a hanging lamp behind 


it. The several figures are made in turn to appear and act their parts. 
Previous to the commencement of this performance, the Ddlang, who is 
seated behind the curtain, arranges the different characters on each side of 
the curtain, by sticking theta into a long plantain stem which is laid along 
the bottom; The* g&mlm ikm commences, and as the several characters 


present themselves, extracts of the history are repeated, and the dialogue is 
, carried bn, generally at the discretion and by the invention of the Ddlang, 
■Without this personage nothing ban be done j for he , not only puts the 
puppets in motion, but repeats their parts,’ interspersing them with detached 
verses from' the romance illustrative of the story, and descriptive of the 
qualities of 'the diffeient heroes. He is the soul which 
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the whole order and machinery of the piece, regulating the time of the music . 
with a small hammer which he holds in his hand, while he recites the 
speeches suited to the occasion. 

wsyang pw- In the wdyang purwn, or wdyang of the most ancient times, the subject 

^ is taken from the earliest periods of fabulous history, down to the reign of 

of Parilcesit inclusive. This is the age of interesting story and marvellous 
fiction, the reign of the gods, demigods, and heroes of the Hindu and Javan 
mythology, who in these representations are exhibited with the attributes, 
and in the situations with which their names are connected in the most 
popular poems and romances. The fables thus turned to account, are gene- 
rally taken from the poem of Jldma, the poem of Mintardga containing the 
penance of Arjirna on the mountain Indra, and the celebrated epic of the 
Brdta Yudha, or the war of the Panddwa. These poems are all written in 
what are termed the high measures, and arc accompanied in their recital by 
the gdmelan salendro. In the performance of this wdyang, the Ddlang first 
recites a few verses in the Kdwi language, chaunting afterwards an interpre- 
tation of the passage in Javan, for the use of the unlearned. As the several 
characters are brought forward, he himself supplies the minor dialogue 
between the dramatis persons, keeping in general close to the original 
story, when there is any person present who could detect his deviations ; if 
he is performing before the ignorant, however, he frequently digresses from 
the main story, in any way which he thinks may most readily amuse his 
audience ; and on this account, the practice of rendering the Kdwi into 
Javan, which furnishes an opportunity for such deviations, is termed cha- 
rdvgan, literally a branch from a tree. In the course of the entertainment, 
all the varieties of ancient weapons named in these poems are represented 
behind the transparent curtain. The interest excited by such spectacles, 
connected with national recollections, is almost inconceivable. The eager 
multitude will sit listening with rapturous delight and profound attention 
for whole nights to these rude dramas. By means of them, the lower class 
have an opportunity of picking up a few Kdwi terms, and of becoming 
acquainted with the ancient legends of the country. 

wfyang gMog. ■, The subject of the wdyang gedog is taken from the .period, of history 
subseqtient to. Parikesit, commencing with the reign of Gandra*ydm and 
ipcluding the adventures and reign of the celebrated Pdnji, and that of his 
successor „ jLaldan, , until- he • established himself at. Pqy^drm* These: poems 

being 
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. being composed in a different measure, the gdmelan pilog is employed as 
the accompaniment; and although the history of the early part of this 
period is written in the Kauai, the Ddlang always employs the Javan trans- . 
lation. The adventures of Panji compose the most popular portion of it. 

The characters are numerous, and the figures in general more highly 
coloured and better finished than those of the i vdyang purwa. In bringing 
any hero on the stage, the Ddlang recites those verses of the history which 
relate to him, and introduces such dialogue as may give a dramatic effect to 
the exhibition, together with such explanations as may make it intelligible to 
common capacities. 

In the tadyang Iditik the figures exhibited are more properly puppets than wiyong uitik. 
shadows : they are of wood, about ten inches high, and made to perform 
their parts without the intervention of a curtain. In these are represented 
that portion of the history commencing with the establishment of the 
western empire of Pajajdran and ending with the destruction of the eastern 
empire of Mqjapdhit. Of this, by far the most favourite scenes are found 
in the popular story of the adventures between the Mcnalc Jing’ga, a chief 
of Balambdng’an, and Ddmar Wulan (the light of the moon), on account 
of the Princess of Mqjapdhit . 

The compositions which thus serve as the basis of these popular and 
interesting entertainments, comprise the legends from which the account 
of the earlier periods of Javan story, detailed in another part of this work, 
is principally derived. The most popular and interesting events and 
adventures are preserved and related in various compositions, whilst more 
recent actions and events, which possessed less interest, have fallen into 
oblivion. The constant exhibition of these plays in every part of the 
country, but more particularly in the eastern districts, has served to keep 
alive the recollections of “ days long since gone by,” and to disseminate a 
general knowledge of native legendary history among many, with whom, 
from the ignorance of letters, the stories might otherwise have been 
irretrievably lost or more grossly distorted. 

The Ddlangs , who manage and conduct these amusements are treated 
with considerable respect. In many points, their office strongly resembles 
that of the ancient bards* The ceremony of giving his blessing to the first 
bom infant, in the repetition of some particular passages of the ancient 
legends* gives tins part of his office a very peculiar interest The- usual 
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The S’rimjji* 


payment to the Ddlang who owns a set of iodyangs, and brings his own 
gdmelan players, is from two to three dollars for the night j but the nobles 
and chiefs generally have several sets of 'wdyangs of their own, and keep a 
Ddlang in their service. 

Another representation of this nature is that of the adventures of Menak 
Jing’ga and Ddmar Wulan, which are exhibited, but not very commonly, 
by means of drawings on folded leaves of strong paper, while the Ddlang 
repeats the story and furnishes dialogue to the characters. This is termed 
vodyang beber. An entertainment of a similar description, though not 
accompanied by the exhibition of figures, is termed trebang : it was iuvented 
in the time of the kingdom of D&nah. The story is taken from the Arabic 
account of Beginda Ambia, which being rendered into Javan, is repeated 
by the Ddlang, who with a small drum before him, and accompanied by 
the music of the gdmelan, gives spirit to the different parts, by beating time 
with his hand, and varying the strength of the sound or quickness of time 
according to the subject. These two latter are of comparatively modern 
invention, and not much esteemed. 

The dance with the Javans, as with Asiatics in general, consists in 
graceful attitudes of the body, and in the slow movement of the arms and 
legs, particularly of the former, even to the distinct motion of the hand 
and fingers. 

Of the dancing girls who exhibit at public entertainments, the fii'st in 
rank and the most skilful in their profession are the concubines of the 
sovereign and of the hereditary prince. They alone are allowed to perform 
the s’rlmpi, a figure dance by four persons, distinguished by an unusual 
degree of grace and decorum. 

The dancers are decorated according to the ancient costume of the coun- 
try, and nearly in the same manner as a modern bride. The tdpih, or pet- 
ticoat, is of silk of different colours, often green stamped with golden 
flowers, and hanging in the most graceful manner, a part of it falling 
between the feet and serving as a short train, which in the course of the 
dance is frequently thrown aside by a quicker motion of the foot than ordi- 
nary. The udat, of waistband, is of the chindi pattern ; and’ on these 
bcc&sipj^s is Worn the mer, ot cestus, composed of plates of gold highly 
ornkihented with diamonds at the Clasp in front. The body is enclosed in 
a kind of corset (pbmdkdkypssutig above the bosom and under the arms, and 
confining the waist itt the narrowest possible limits. The ends of the sdm- 
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tong, or sash, fall gracefully on each side on the back of the hip and reach 
the ground. Sometimes, indeed, this graceful appendage to the dress is 
brought from the back to a point between the breasts, whence being fas- 
tened in a rosette, the ends flow towards the ground in front of the person, 
the usual bending attitude during the dance causing them to hang distinct 
from the rest of the apparel. The triple necklace, richly chased armlets, 
bracelets, and tiara, are of gold studded with precious stones j and the 
hair is gracefully ornamented with buds of white and sweet-scented flowers. 
On their fingers they generally display brilliant rings, and the face, neck, 
shoulders, and arms, which remain uncovered, are tinged by a delicate 
shade of yellow powder. The music is slow and solemn, and the perform- 
ance is on the gdmelan salendro j verses from the romances of Pdiyi, des- 
criptive of the attire and beauty of the wives and concubines of that hero, 
being chaunted as a prelude to the entertainment and during its conti- 
nuance. On occasions when the s’rmipi are exhibited before Europeans at 
the Residency house, they are brought with great care, and under a guard, 
from the krdlon , in a large enclosed palanquin, or rather box, borne on 
men’s shoulders. When they reach the door of the residency, they glide 
behind the prince into the chamber appropriated for his accommodation, 
and when they come forth for the dance, scat themselves on the 
ground in front of him. On his intimating that they should commence, 
they slowly, and to the sound of music, close their hands, and raising 
them to the forehead, bend in reverential awe, and gradually extending 
their arms and swaying in unison with each other from side to side, assume 
an erect posture. The dancers seldom exceed the age of fourteen or fifteen. 
The birth of a child generally puts an end to their performances, and 
removes them from the profession. They are the choicest beauties of the 
country, selected for the royal bed. Throughout the, whole performance 
their eyes are directed modestly to the ground, and their, body end limbs 
are by slow movements thrown into every graceful attijtude that the most 
flexible form is capable of .exhibiting. In the figure of the dance they 
occasionally approach and recede. flrpm each . other, ^nd sometimes cross to 
the, opposite side* It frequently happens, that; the delicate corset by falling 
too, low, exposes more ofthe.body than, is considered correct. On such 
occasions, one of the rtrusty .matrons always in attendance raises it again, 
without interrupting, tb^ dance or embarrassing, the 
dancer* At the, conclusion ofthedancethey gradut 
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on the ground, in the same manner as before its commencement, and after, 
dosing their hands, and raising them to the forehead in token of respect, 
remain seated with a downcast look and captivating modesty, until the 
signal is given to the matrons to relieve them by others, when they again 
glide into the same apartment. 

The Bediya. The leddya , who perform a figure dance of eight persons, axe in some 
respect to the nobles what the s’rimpi are to the sovereign : but, at present, 
few of the nobles can afford to maintain a sufficient number of youthful con- 
cubines to compose this dance ; it is frequently therefore performed by boys 
trained for the purpose. They are dressed nearly in the same manner as 
the irimpi, though not so expensively. The action moves to the same 
music and song. 

The Rdug’gcug. But the common dancing girls of the country, who appear to approach 
more nearly to the usual dancing girls of Western India, arc called r6ng'geng t 
and are generally of easy virtue. They make a profession of their art, 
and hire themselves to perform on particular occasions, for the amusement 
of the chiefs and of the public. Though to be found in every principal 
town, their performance is most highly esteemed in the western, and parti- 
cularly among the rude mountaineers of the Sunda districts, where the 
superior graces of the be day a are unknown. Here they arc constantly 
engaged on every occasion of festivity, and the regents frequently keep the 
most accomplished in their service for years. Their conduct is generally so 
incorrect, as to render the title of rong’gcng and prostitute synonimous j 
‘but it not unfrequently happens, that after amassing considerable wealth 
in the professsion, they obtain, on account of their fortune, the hand 
of spine ..petty chief. In this case, they generally* after a few years 
retirement and domestic quiet,. avail themselves of the facility of a divorce, 
and repudiating their. husbands, return to their former habits. The 


rbng-gengs accompany the dance with singing, the words being generally 
extempore to the music of the gdmelan saUndro and pelog. Their dress is 


poarse, btit ip other respects resembles that of the more select dancers, 
doi'nqti; however,, wear. any tiara on the. head nor applets bracelets 
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.attitudes round a lamp which hangs suspended. Generally speaking, both 
their action and their song are rude and awkward, and on that account 
often disgusting to Europeans, although there are some among them whose 
performance docs not deserve to be so considered. Their action is usually 
distorted, their greatest excellence seeming to consist in bending the arms 
and hands back in an unnatural manner, and giving one or two of the 
fingers a tremulous motion. The voice, though sometimes harmonious, is 
often loud, dissonant, and harsh to a European ear. They generally have 
a handkerchief thrown over the shoulder, and usually a fan in their hand, 
which occasionally serves to conceal one half of the face, not so much out 
of any affectation of bashfulness, as, in the manner of a huntsman, to assist 
the louder tones of the voice. At other times it is employed to strike 
against the back of the arm, so as to give a greater effect to different parts 
of the action and music. Generally speaking, the r&ng’gengs do not 
descend to the performance of those disgusting and disgraceful postures 
and motions, which are stated to be frequent on the continent of India, 
but they are not free from the charge of impropriety in this respect. 
Their song, though little esteemed and less understood by Europeans, 
sometimes possesses much humour and drollery; and in adapting their 
motions to the language, they frequently excite loud bursts of laughter, 
and obtain great applause from the native audience. 

The nobles of the highest rank are accustomed, on particular occasions 
of festivity, to join in the dance with a rmg’geng. To dance gracefully, 
is an accomplishment expected in every Javan of rank ; and in the western 
districts, particularly, all the chiefs are, on days of festivity, accustomed to 
join in the exercise, one after the other, commencing with the youngest. 
On these occasions, the nobles of the highest class vie with each other in 


pointing the toe with grace, in exhibiting elegance of movement, in dis- 
playing adroitness by intricate evolutions, or beaujty . of person by so 
ingenious management, of, attitude* So devoted are : they ,?te , this , exercise, 
that although their wives . and daughters; never danoty , the, happiness of .a 
festive , occasion < is considered : ^Ppcr^nity : is jnot 

afforded ; to, the- <%iefa of favourite, amusement, 
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imitating, in a ludicrous manner, the actions of the rong'gengs , there are not 
wanting performers of this description, who occasionally direct their wit 
against all classes of society, and evince a considerable degree of low humour. 

These are the only public exhibitions of the female sex ; but the posture 
dances by the men are numerous, and contribute to the state of the sove- 
reign and chiefs. Among these, the Gdmbuh, with a shield on one arm, 
gracefully raises the do dot (or petticoat) with the other hand ; the Niutra, 
having a bow and arrow in the hand, goes through the motion of its exer- 
cise, stringing und unstringing it to the sound of the gdmelan. Both throw 
their limbs and body into the most graceful postures, as they slowly move 
in procession before the chiefs, or are arranged on the side of the passage 
through which he is to pass. Both the Gdmbuh and Niutra- are naked from 
the waist upwards, while the dodot hangs to the ground on one side in the 
manner of full dress, shewing the knee on the other. Their bodies are 
generally covered with yellow powder, and from round their ears hang sus- 
pended in front, strings of the young meldli flowers. 

The Gdmbuh are occasionally employed to exhibit before the prince, when 
with a kris in their right hand and a shield on their left arm, they go through 
all their evolutions to the sound of music. 

But the chief description of male performers are the Beksa lcembang or 
Beksa rbng'geng, who have flowers, shields, or serpents in their hands, and 
in dancing seem to resemble the South Sea Islanders, though more elegant 
in their attire, and perhaps more graceful in their motions. Neither have 
any covering above the waist j but the yellow, and sometimes green powder 
which , is upon the body, gives it an appearance very like dress. The term 
Bdksa Idmmg is applied to the petty chiefs, who on public days dismount 
from their horses and go through the, exercise of the spear for the amusement 
■of the prince. Another description of performers are termed Vnehdkng ; 
their art consists in throwing the spear into the air, and catching it again as 
it falls with great dexterity. Similar exhibitions of these persons combating 
with sticks, called ujung, were formerly common. 

In the' domestic circle, the women and elderly people are partial to a 
r, amusement termed sintren, which paints very forcibly the notions 
of/music.:",,; A boyior ; gi# properly attired and 
' utoder^i I'ever^ed which is’ carefully 
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•beating time by clapping their hands. When the excitement has continued 
sufficiently long to be supposed to have effected the charm, the basket is 
seen to move, and the boy or girl rising from under it, apparently unconsci- 
ous of what is doing, moves and dances gracefully but wildly, in unison with 
the music. At leugth tired out, the dancer falls and seems to sink into 
sleep, and when awakened pretends not to recollect any thing that has 
passed. The perfection of this amusement consists in the performer's giving 
himself up so completely to the power of music as to be charmed by it, and 
perfectly unconscious of every other sense. 

For the amusement, principally however of children, a cocoa-nut shell is 
carved with the features of a man, and affixed to the top of a reversed 
basket, covered with cloth. This basket, after being for some time exposed 
by the side of a river or under a large tree, in order, as is supposed, that 
some supernatural spirit may enter into it, is brought again into the 
house, and rocked according to the swaying motion of the Javan dance by two 
children, to the music of the gcmelan. An amusement of this kind is termed 
brmdung. 

Tilts and tournaments (wdtang) form a favourite and constant diversion 
with the Javans : they are exhibited principally in the dlun alun, or great 
square in front of the Icrdton or palace, and compose an essential part of 
the ceremony of the pdsar senen, on the day in which the sovereign and 
regents appear in public. This, with the sovereign, is Saturday ; with the 
chiefs, Monday. On the afternoon of this day, all the princes, nobles, and 
public officers, assemble, and arranging themselves in the places assigned to 
their respective ranks, await the coming out of the sovereign, who as soon 
as he descends from the sellngcl mounts a horse richly caparisoned, and rides 
round the warlngen trees, the several chiefs joining in his suite as he passes 
the circle. Several of the chiefs, and particularly their sons and youthful 
relations, then join in pairs, tilting and striking their long and blunted spears 
as they pass the sovereign. The same thing is observed on the afternoon of 
every Monday, at the capitals of the different provinces throughout the. 
island, where the native government and institutions are at all preserved. 
The assemblage of people on these occasions is frequently very great. The 
trappings and housings of the horses are extremely rich, and the riders 
perform their feats with some dexterity, being seldom unhorsed.* At the 

2 Y conclusion 

• It has already been noticed, that the island is plentifully supplied with a fine breed of 
small horses. Almost every petty chief and public officer is mounted, and those Mho possess 
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conclusion of the exhibition on horseback, it is not unusual for the youths * 
and petty chiefs who have contended in the saddle, to dismount and practice 
the attack and defence of the spear on foot : they are then termed Beksa 
Idmmg. Tilts are likewise exhibited in the dlun-dlun, on the days of public 
festival when the chief appears. 

The Javans have long advanced beyond that state, in which the chace 
was considered as connected with their subsistence. 

The stag is hunted chiefly in the eastern and western extremities of 
the island, by the descendants of the Bdli and Sunda races : the Javans 
inhabiting the central districts are not practised in the diversion nor much 
acquainted with it. They uniformly pursue the animal on horseback. In the 
eastern districts he is killed with a spear: in the western he is cut down with 
a klewang or cutlass ; here the chace is conducted with more regularity and 
method, and many of the inhabitants, particularly the chiefs, are passion- 
ately addicted to it, employing the best and swiftest horses and dogs they 
can procure for the purpose. 

A favourite and national spectacle is the combat between the buffalo and 
the tiger. A large cage of bdmbu or wood is erected, the ends of which are 
fixed into the ground, in which the buffalo is first, and the tiger afterwards 
admitted, through openings reserved for the purpose. It seldom fails that 
the buffalo is triumphant, and one buffalo has been known to destroy several 
full grown tigers, in succession. In these combats the buffalo is stimulated 
by the constant application of boiling water, which is poured over him from 
the upper part of the cage, and of nettles, which are fastened to the end of a 
stick and applied by persons seated in the same quarter. The tiger some- 
times springs upon the buffalo at once : he very generally, however, avoids 

the 

the means pride themselves upon a respectable establishment. They have an aversion to 
some colours, and there are particular marks, the possession of which renders a horse valuable 
to the natives ; if a few hairs on the neck curl, or have tire appearance of a star, the horse is 
highly prized. Previously to the cession of Kedu to the European government in 1812, the 
native princes maintained a very respectable stud in that province. Horses are never shod on 
Java, nor are they secured in the stable, as is usual in Europe and Western India. A 
separate, enclosure is appropriated for each horse, within which the' animal, is allowed to move 
apd turn at pleasure, being otherwise unconfined. These enclosures are erected at a short 
distance from each other, and with separate roofs. They are generally raised above the 
ground, and have a boarded floor. 

The Javans use an extremely severe bit, and In consequence have the horse always vuider 
command. The saddle, bridle, &c. are ’extremely heavy, and disproportioned to •'the size of 
theanimal. 1 ' '' ' ■ 
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“the combat, until goaded by sticks and roused by the application of burning 
straw, when he moves round the cage, and being gored by the buffalo, 
seizes him by the neck, head, or leg. The buffalo is often dreadfully torn, 
and seldom survives the combat many days. In these entertainments, the 
Javans are accustomed to compare the buffalo to the Javan and the tiger to 
the European, and it may be readily imagined, with what eagerness they 
look to the success of the former. The combat generally lasts from twenty 
minutes to half an hour, when if neither of them is destroyed, the ani- 
mals are changed, and the tiger, if he survives, is removed to be destroyed 
in the manner called rdmpog , which is as follows. 

On receiving information of the retreat of a tiger, the male inhabitants ft'imijotf, <ir 
are sometimes called out in a body, by the order of a chief, each man being Ti^™ stht 
obliged to be provided with a spear, the common weapon of the country. 

The place where the animal is concealed is surrounded ; a double or triple 
range being formed according to the number of hunters, and he is roused 
by shouts, by the beating of gongs, or by fire. The place where he is 
expected to attempt his escape is carefully guarded, and he is generally 
speared on the spot. 

In many districts, where the population is not deficient, the appearance 
of a single tiger rouses the neighbourhood, and he is infallibly destroyed by 
the method described** 

When the rdmpog is resorted to by way of amusement at the capital of the 
sovereign, a hollow square of spearmen, four deep, is formed on the dhyn 
dim, in the center of which are placed the tigers in small separate cages, 
or rather traps, with a sliding door, in the manner of a rat trap. Two or 
three men, accustomed to the practice, at the command of the sovereign, 
proceed into the center of the square, and placing plaited leaves in front of 
the cage, to supply the place of the wooden door, set it on fire, and drawing 
the wooden door up, throw it on one side, themselves* retreating from the 
spot at a slow pace to the sound of music. As soon as the tiger feels the 
fire, he Starts, and in endeavouring to make his way through the Spearmen 
is generally received upon their weapons. Instances however hate occurred, 
in which the animal has made good his retreat, but he was soon afterwards 
• ’ 2 Y 2 killed; 

, * « The fruit of* species efeontorta, called h&ak hdmbing, has a deadly effect on tigeSs. It 
is prepared by. /the' .admixture . ef other vegetables, and exposed on a piece of tag. at . thl 
places frequented by them*: In some districts their number has been sensibly diiiofelsfrftd.by 
this poison.”— 
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frilled ; sometimes the tiger, particularly if he has been opposed to the buf~* 
falo, will not move from the center of the square ; in which case the sovereign 
generally directs six or eight of his choice men (gandck) to advance towards 
him with spears. This they do with surprizing coolness and intrepidity, 
never failing to pierce the animal, by fixing their spears into him at once. 
The smaller species of the tiger is generally selected for this amusement. 

The exposure of criminals in combat with tigers was formerly practised, 
and is said to have been common on the first establishment of the Matdrem 


empire j but of late years, such a method of deriving amusement from the 
infliction of judicial punishment had almost become obsolete, and is now, 
as well as mutilation and torture, altogether abolished by treaty. Several 
instances are said to have occurred during the reign of the sultan of Yt'tgya- 
1c6rta who was deposed by the British Government in 1812. In an exhibi- 
tion of this kind, which took place about ten years ago, two criminals were 
exposed for having set fire to a dwelling. They were provided each with a 
Jerky which was long, but broken off or blunted at the point, and the tiger, 
was let in upon them separately in a large cage constructed for the purpose. 
The first was soon destroyed, but the second, after a combat of nearly two 
hours, succeeded in killing the tiger, by repeated cuts about the head and 
tinder the ears and eyes. On this a smaller tiger, or rather leopard, was let 
in upon him, and the criminal being equally successful in this combat was 
released. His success, as in the judicial ordeals of the dark ages, was taken, 
for a manifestation by heaven of his innocence, and not only secured his 
pardon, but procured for him the rank of a Mdntri, as a recompense for the 
danger to which he was exposed in its vindication. Although this barbarous 
practice appears so recently to have been resorted to, it is not to be inferred 
that, as a spectacle, it is held in any estimation by the Javans in general. 
It seems to have been of comparatively late introduction, and adopted only 
In the policy of a known and avowed tyrant. The concourse of spectators 


to witness the combat can no more stamp the general character of the peo- 
ple with barbarity, than the crowds which are always present at public exe- 
cutions in Europe. The bare relation of the fact excites feelings of horror 


.. » idthemindof the ordinary chief. 

nuu-figiitiiig, s is cwpamoa on Maddrami in the eastern parts of the island j 
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ted Against each other. The population form ah extensive ring round the 
Sun dim , within which the animals are first led up to a cow, until they are 
sufficiently excited, when the cow being withdrawn they arc set at liberty 
and contend with each other, until one of them gives way, and is driven 
from within the ring by the victor. The small well formed bulls of Simen&p 
afford considerable amusement in this way, while considerable bets arc laid 
on the result of the combat. 

The combat between the ram and wild hog, which generally terminates Hof? 
by several dogs being let in to complete the destruction of the latter, is on 
exhibition which furnishes frequent amusement ; a small stand is raised 
for the ram, to which lie can retreat when in danger, and from whence he 
can take advantage of a favourable moment of attack upon his antagonist. . 

Quail-fighting (adult gemdr) and cock-fighting (dduhjdgtt) were formerly Quail-fighting, 
very prevalent, the latter particularly, among the common people, but by no 
means to the same extent as practised in the other islands of the Archipelago, 
in many parts of which, particularly among the Maldyus, it forms almost the 
whole source of diversion and interest. On the establishment of the British 
power, cock-fighting and gaming, which had formerly proved a productive 
source of revenue to the European government, were prohibited, and are 
now in consequence rarely resorted to. The Javans were not in the habit of 
fixing spurs to their cocks : this practice, they say, belongs to the Maldyus.* 

The common people still amuse themselves with betting upon the issue of a 
fight between two crickets (dduhjangkrilc), which are daily exposed in the 
markets for that purpose. The little animals being confined in small Iambus 
partially opened, are said to afford an amusement of considerable interest. 

Among the games of skill may be reckoned those of chess, drafts, and 
several minor games played with pieces or balls, on boards of a somewhat 
similar construction. 

In chess (ch&tur) the pieces are named, the rdlu, or king ; the paleh, or 
minister, corresponding with the queen; two prdhu, or vessels, corre- 
sponding with castles } two mdntrii corresponding with, bishops? two; 
jdra% or horses, corresponding with knights ; the bidalty or pawns; and 
are arranged as in the English game, except that the kings are placed on the 
left hand of the queens; and opposite to the adversary’s queen. The moves 

• * The cock*; feared for thi* pftrpoae are of the large game- breed. The cock wWohiw* 
hoproperiy call, the Bantajn, fa jaot found on Java, except' a* a cvrmstys - 
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are also the same; except that the king, if he has not been checked, may* 
move two squares the first time, either as a knight or otherwise ; and that 
the pawn may move two squares the first move, even though it should pass 
the Check of an adversary’s pawn. When a pawn reaches the adversary’s 
first line, it must retrograde three moves diagonally before it can become a 
quefen, except it has reached the castle’s square, in which case it is a queen 
at once. There may be any number of queens on the board at once. 

The king cannot castle after having been checked. Castling is performed 
by two moves ; the castle must first.be brought up to the king, after which 
the king may pass over the castle at any future move, provided he shall 
not have been checked, or that no piece has occupied the square he would 
move into. A piece or pawn must remain on the board till the last ; if tho 
king is left alone it is considered as stale male, and he wins. 

This game was formerly more general than at present. 

Besides chess, there are a variety of games played upon checkers; and 
next to it in estimation may be considered the games of cMJci and dakon. 
In 'ckuld, the board has one hundred and twenty angular points, formed by 
cross lines on a checkered board, and the same is played with sixty white 
and sixty black pieces. The object here is to clear the board of the 
adversary’s pieces, and the victor is he who does so first. The parties toss up 
who shall take off the first piece or break the board. The moves are in all 
directions, and the person who commences goes on as long as he can take one, 
three, or five of his adversary’s pieces. When he cannot do either, he stops, 
and the other goes on in the same way. Ddlcon is played with fourteen or 
eighteen balls on an oblong board with holes, and is much practised by women, 
&c. Dandaman, or drafts, is not very unlike the Indian game, but has more 
pieces. ... 

Machdnan is a game in which two chief pieces represent tigers, one con- 
ducted by each party, and twenty-three pieces representing cows : the tiger 
who destroys the most wins the game. Mdling’an is played on squares with 
eighteen pieces, and the object is to surround your adversary’s pieces. 
of , ' Of games of chance there are many. That denominated ieldga tdri is 
accounted the most ancient : it consists in guessing the number of beans 
enclosed within -the band. Three or four people commonly join in it. One of 
the party having dried beans in his lap, takes a certain number in his hand, 
requiring each of. the others, to fix by guess upon a number; if there are 
three persons, upon anumber from one to four, and the two numbers left 

m 
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fall to the share of the person who holds the beans. If the number L in his 
hand exceeds four, every four beans are thrown aside, and the residue, 
until they are reduced to that number or below it, only counted. 

Dadu , or dice, as well as cards, are borrowed from the Chinese, and not 
included among the national games. The most common species of gaming, 
and that which is practised by the numerous and dissolute class of bdturs, 
or porters, in the central districts, is a hind of pitch and toss, denominated 
Ttepkk. Four farthings, whitened or marked on one side, are tossed into 
the air j if the whole or three of them fall on the side that is marked, or on 
the reverse, the party who tossed them wins ; if only two, he loses the stake. 

Bets are frequently laid on the hardness or otherwise of a particular nut, 
known among the Maldyus by the term Lm J 'eras , and called ttduh gmiri . 
Bets also frequently depend on the flying of kites (lay dug" an)* 

I shall conclude this chapter by referring to some peculiarities, which, 
although partially explained elsewhere, and falling perhaps more correctly 
under other heads, may not be improperly noticed in an account of the 
national usages and customs. 

The practice of filing and dying the teeth black, and that of lengthening 
the lobe of the ear to an enormous size, both of which have been already 
noticed, appear to have extended over the whole of the eastern peninsula of 
India, as far as China, and throughout the islands of the Archipelago, as 
far at least as Papua or New Guinea. 

The practice of covering the face, body, and limbs with yellow powder 
on state occasions, and the Use of yellow silk or satin for the envelope of 
letters between princes, evinces the same esteem for this colour which 
prevails in the other islands, as well as in Ava, Siam, and China. 

The hrises worn by the Javans are only varieties of that which is found 
in the islands, and on what is termed the Malayan peninsula. The Javans 
have a tradition that it was first introduced by one of their early Hindu 
sovereigns, SaMtram (others call him Sa Pdtratri), who is said to have 
come into the world With the krfe by his side. 1 This Ms is supposed to have 
been of the kind called pasopdt^ which is consequently considered as the 
most honourable- at the present day.- In the chapter- on History will be 
found an account of the Ms deposited in the- tomb of . the Susman Giri , 
and of the virtues attributed to it by the superstitions of the country* 
There is a tradition, that the inhabitants of all those countries in which 
the Ms is now worn, once acknowledged the authority of thp Jayeas,-. and 
derived 'that custom' frdm them. Another, tradition mixo* 

■' /, . ' • . . duction 
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duction of this weapon among the islanders to the celebrated Pdiyi , — • 
The practice of poisoning the blade of the leris seems to have been 
attributed to the Javans and their neighbours without any foundation. In 
order to bring out the damasking, it is usual to immerse the blade in lime 
juice and a solution of arsenic, which, by eating away and corroding the 
iron, may probably render the wound more angry and inflamed, and 
consequently more difficult to cure, but it has never been considered that 
death is the consequence. After this application of the acid and arsenic, 
the blade is carefully smeared with some fragrant oil, to prevent it from 
rusting, and this is all that is ever done to it. 

It has been usual to condemn these people as blood-thirsty, prone to 
immediate revenge, because they invariably use the deadly leris ; but how- 
ever frequent the appeals to this weapon may be in some of the more wild 
and uncivilized of the Malayan states, experience has proved to us, that 
on Java it may be universally worn without danger. I have elsewhere 
remarked, that the custom of wearing the bris among these' islanders has, 
in its effects upon the manners of the people, proved in many respects an 
effectual substitute for duelling among Europeans. In these countries, 
where there is very little justice to be obtained from regularly established 
courts, and where an individual considers himself justified in taking the law 
into his own hands accordingly, the Maldyu is always prepared to avenge 
with his leris the slightest insult on the spot ; but the knowledge that such 
an immediate appeal is always at hand, prevents the necessity of its often 
being resorted to, an habitual politeness ensues, and it has often been said, 
that if the Maldyus are savages, they are by far the most polite savages 
that we know of. If this effect is produced on the wilder and less civi- 
lized Maldyu , and has equal force with the more adventurous and warm- 
hearted Bdgis , it may be easily conceived the Javans have not escaped it. 
The leris , among them, has for a long period been more exclusively a per- 
sonal ornament, than a, rapier was in Europe fifty years ago, being among 
the higher classes even seldomer resorted to, as a weapon of defence or 
offence, than the latter. 

The condition of absolute slavery, as understood by Europeans, seems 
to hive been unknown to the ancient constitution of society in these islands, 
and throughout all the fragments of their history, of their laws, usages, and 
customs, ho trace is to be found of its ever having existed among the Javans.* 

\ i . ^Throughout 

* A peculiar feature in the state of society , in the Eastern Islands is the law between debtor 
and creditor. Throughout the Archipelago, where the European government has not inter- 
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Throughout the more ancient laws and institutions of the country, a 
property of the subject in the land is clearly recognized, and it is probable 
that it continued to subsist till the subversion of the Hindu government. 
From various, definitions and enactments respecting property, some of 
which may be seen in the Sicria Alem,* it is obvious, that money transac- 
tions took place formerly, to a greater extent than they do at present. The 
change is probably attributable to the European policy of the last two cen- 
turies. Four per cent, per month when a valuable pledge is deposited, and 
double that amount otherwise, is the common rate of interest in small 
transactions between the natives and Chinese of the present day. 

In the transaction of money concerns, the women are universally consi- 
dered superior to the men, and from the common labourer to the chief of a 
province, it is usual for the husband to entrust his pecuniary affairs entirely 
to his wife. The women alone attend the markets, ami conduct all the 
business of buying and selling, It is proverbial to say the Javan men are 
fools in money concerns. 

When speaking of their fondness for show and state, I noticed that the 
Javans were at the same time distinguished by neatness and cleanliness, 
qualities not often combined with the former. That they are in most re- 
spects remarkable for their neatness cannot be denied : to their personal 
cleanliness there are exceptions. This is however chiefly true of the higher 
classes, and especially those who mix with Europeans ; but the common 
Javan, though more cleanly than the Chinese and even the European, would 
suffer by a comparison in that particular with the natives of Western India. 

The common people generally batho once a day, others once only in two 
or three days. None of any rank anoint the body with grease, as is the case 
with the natives of Western India? but they abundantly oil their hair, which 

:■ •£. Z'l'' " - " amdbff 


confinement for debt is unknown. The creditor universally baa « right to the effects of 
the debtor, to the amount of die debt, on jawing jt before ,,fhe .yroper Authority, sadiif the 
effects are not sufficient to satisfy the demand, bo has a right to $e personal services of- his 
debtor* and' of his debtor’s wife and arises that extensive class 

of people commonly called 'sl*^ fleshy «*’•' fiioro' com ' In Java" they ' are 

termed ASa?«h In the province# of Java subject to the European authority, tills practice has 
for some lame bee# checked * end .during the administration of Marshal Daendels, in. ISM- 


when it was ^ual fOf the eomu^mv Javans- to lend themselves in pawn for > «-certai»v.^Mt l i8ih' 
money, itwas declared illegal. , As an ancient institution of the country, 
better explained hereafter, in detailing the .existing practice on J 3d?*, which .way : 

to'-asahtoitee, with what the practice .oWfty'iiitt 
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among the common people, on account of its length, is too often filthy in 
the extreme. They are accustomed to arrange the hair with a coarse comb, 
but theuse of the small-toothed comb is unknown, its office being invariably 
performed by the hands of women. Near Batavia, and some of the low 
capitals of the coast, it is not unusual to see on the road side women thus 
employed for the benefit of passengers, at a certain rate per head, who 
submit to it as naturally as an English labourer goes into a barber’s shop to 
be shaved for a penny. The Maluj/us accuse the Javans of eating what they 
find on these occasions $ “ itu orang Jdwa say they, “ inukan Idtul.” 
This, however, appears to be a calumny : the Javans confess to biting but 
deny the swallowing. The practice of the women cleaning the men’s hair is 
referred to by the Javans as of very ancient date. It was from this practice 
that the mother of Wdlu Gunung, in the very earliest period of Javan tra- 
ditionary story, discovered her lost son.* 

Passing from this disgusting particular, and referring the reader to the 
details of the native history for the leading features of the political cha- 
racter of the Javan, and to the other divisions of this work, which may 
afford him information how to estimate their former and present state of 
civilization, I cannot but regret, that I am compelled to reserve, until a 
future occasion, a more detailed account of the constitution, usages, and 
customs of the village societies. It is by these that the private virtues and 
vices of the people are perhaps best illustrated, and an account of the 
municipal regulations by which the little property and happiness of each 
individual is protected, of the internal precautions of police, and of the 
mode of adjusting disputes, could not fail to be interesting, on account of 
their simplicity, their equity, and efficacy. Independently of the degree 
of rational independence and importance which the existence of these 
societies insures to the common people, and of the protection which, under 
all circumstances of greater political revolutions, they have afforded to them, 
it is hoped that their influence in maintaining the police and tranquillity of 
the country, will ever prevent the European authority from interfering in 
their constitution or internal arrangements. 

It lias long been the opinion of the Dutch authorities, that a system of 
European pplice, , arid the employment of European officers of police are 
necessary 5 bat under the British government the contrary has been satis- 
factorily proved. Let the higher departments of justice be scrupulously 

, superintended 


* See Javan History. 
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superintended and watched by Europeans of character j let the administra- 
’tion of justice be pure, prompt, and steady ; let what is bad in the native 
practice of police be gradually removed, but let the system, in its appli- 
cation to the common people, be supported. It is one which has grown 
with them, one which they are accustomed to and understand. Under the 
native system, the rice block of the village is used as the alarm ; and 
according to the manner in which it is beaten, the inhabitants know 
whether it is to announce a single thief or a banditti, a tiger or a fire, and 
arm themselves suitably. As it is usual for a thief to have but little 
covering on his body, and to oil himself all over, that he may slip from 
the hands of any one who may seize him, the Javans make use of a long 
wooden pole, with branches of brambles inverted within a fork at the 
end, and by means of this simple contrivance they avoid the risk of being 
wounded, and effectually secure the offender, who cannot escape without 
tearing his skin. These, and other simple expedients, adopted from im- 
memorial custom and according to the circumstances of the country, are 
certainly preferable to the watchmen’s rattles and constables* staves, which 
Europeans would wish to introduce. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Language. — Little known to Europeans, — Different Languages or Dialects .— 
Those of Sunda, Madura and Bali compared with that qf Java Proper.— 
The polite Language, or Language qf Honour. — The Kami, or sacred and 
classic Language. — Numerals. — Chdndra SangMla. — Literature. — Com- 
positions in the Kauai Language and in the modern Javan. — Influence of 
Hindu Literature.— Introduction of Arabic Literature.— Poetry. — The 
Brdta Yrid’ha, a Poem. — Music. — Painting. — Sculpture. — Architecture . — 
Arithmetic. — Astronomy. 

The extensive prevalence of the Javan language, and its connexion with 
the languages of continental India, were not overlooked by those intelligent 
Europeans who visited these islands at an early period j for we find Valentyu* 
quoting the authority of Flaccourt, who published in 1 6(i 1, and of the Por- 
tuguese Jan de Barros, for conclusions with regard to the extent of Javan 
commerce in remote ages, drawn from the resemblance then traced between 
the languages of Java and those of Madagascar and Ambon (Amboina). 
** The Javans,” observes this author, “ must doubtless have visited Coro- 
** mandel and Malabar, for the high or court language is, in three parts out 
“ of four, derived from the Sanscrit or Brahminical language. Many Malabar 
“ words also enter into the composition, and it is besides composed in a 
“ great measure from the Delcan, which is the ancient language of India, 
“ in the same manner as the Sanscrit is the sacred language.” 

The alphabet has been exhibited, though imperfectly, by Valentyu, Le 
Brun, and Reland, and an Alphabetnm Bantemense is said to have been 
found amongst the posthumous papers of the learned Hyde $ but the ian. 
guage does not appear to have been regularly cultivated by Europeans 
until within the last very few years. Some of the outlines of the Javan 
mythological stories had previously appeared in a Dutch dress, iu the 
Transactions of the Batavian Society $ and these, with the translation of the 
l '' ' ! , Lord’s 

* Vol. iv, Books, Chftp.1, 
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Lord's Prayer into the high and low languages, published by Valentyn, some 
short vocabularies, and a short comparative view of the Javan and Malayan 
languages, which appeared in a Dutch work entitled “ Begin eu vortgang 
“ den Oost Ind Compcn,” or the Rise and Progress of the East- India Com- 
pany, are the only contributions to our knowledge of Javan literature with 
which I am acquainted. 

The native population of Java, Madura, and Bali, islands most intimately oiftoent in»- 

A , * puagt‘8 or dia~ 

connected with each other m every respect, use exactly the same written lects, 
character, and it appears that one generic language prevails throughout 
these islands. Of this generic language, how'cver, there arc four dialects, 
differing so materially from each other as to be generally considered sepa- 
rate languages. It is, however, rather by admixture of other languages 
than by mere difference of dialect that they arc distinguished. These 
dialects or languages arc the Stinda, spoken by the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous districts of Java west of legal ; the Jthea or Javan, which is the 
general language of Java east of Cheribon, and throughout the districts 
lying on the northern coast of the island ; the Madura and the Bali, being 
the dialects or languages belonging to those islands respectively. 

How far these dialects or languages radically assimilate with each Other, VomimiiuUs 
and justify the opinion that one generic language prevails throughout, may 
be determined by an inspection of the annexed vocabulary.* The Lampung 
is added, on account of the vicinity of that part of Sumatra to Java, and 
the intimate political connection which at all times subsisted between the 
people; and in order to enable the reader to compare them all with the pre- 
vailing language of the Archipelago, the MaUU/u is prefixed. Under the 
.la van is included the Bdsa hr dm a, orpolite language, which will be more 
particularly noticed hereafter. 

In this vocabulary, such words only have been introduced as aro used 
in conversation, and in ordinary epistolary composition ; biit the inhabitants 
of these islands possess further a classic language, altogether distinct from the 
ordinary languages of the country, ■ and which is to them. what the Sanscrit is 
to the Pracrii language of Hindustan,' dnd what the Pali is to the Biman 
and Siamese, ‘ This language is’ termed AYirci.t The annexed vocabulary, 

: " ; -No, 

* Sec comparative vocabulaiy of the Mafoyit, jemri, Madurese, J3dli,' and tampkitg plai? 1 '' 
gauge*. Appendix E. > • • 1 ’> " •: ■ ’it!-), .?■;? 

f The term Karat scent* to have been borrowed from the Sanscrit KJtoi, meamag. in that 
language, poetry or poedeal. : t 3s.,,,y > ' 
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Sutiria. 


Madura. 


Bili. 


No. 2,* which affords a comparison between the Sanscrit, the Pali, and the 
#dm, will shew how nearly these languages are allied. 

These two vocabularies may serve to convey a notion of the extent, 
peculiarities, and antiquity of the Javan language, which will be found as 
intimately connected with the Maldyu, or general language of the Archi- 
pelago, on the one hand, as it is with the Sanscrit and Pali on the other. 

The Sunda language, though now confined to the mountainous districts, 
seems to have been formerly, and probably down to the period immediately 
preceding the revolution occasioned by the Mahometan conversion, the 
general language of the western districts, and is perhaps the most ancient 
vernacular language of the country. It is a simple uncultivated dialect, 
adapted however to all the purposes of the simple and uneducated moun- 
taineers who now speak it, and has perhaps escaped the influence of foreign 
innovation, from the peculiar nature of the country and the independent 
character of that race. It possesses a considerable portion of Maldyu words, 
and some of Sanscrit origin : the latter being, generally speaking, proper 
names or terms of art and science or polity, have probably been borrowed from 
the eastern or proper Javans, in common with whom the Sunda people have 
adopted a B’hasa dalam, or Bdsa hrdma, which however is by no means 
extensive. The Sunda, with reference to the Javan, may be viewed in much 
the same light as the Welch is to the English. The proportion of the people 
who now speak it does not exceed one-tenth of the population of the whole 
island } the remaining nine-tenths speak Javan. 

The language of Madiera, which is again divided into the dialects of 
Madiera proper and Sumendp , will be found to contain many words in 
common with that of Sienda, but a much more extensive portion of 
Malayu, varied in the termination by a peculiarity of dialect. 

The languages of Bali are intimately connected with those of Java and 
Madura, In the historical part of this work it will be shewn, that it was in 
Bdli the ancient religion, and with it the literature of Java, took refuge in 
the fifteenth century of our sera $ and although, from the difference which 
is at this day found to exist between the vernacular languages of the two 
countries, as well as in their institutions, it is evident that the language, 
literature, and institutions of Java, were there engrafted on a more rude 
and savage stock, , still it is chiefly to Bdli that wo must look for illustrations 
of the ancient state of the Javans. The relation of the political revolwtions 

' ■ ■ 1 , *H Vh; .VI ■ • by 
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by which these islands have been convulsed at different periods of their 
history, will, in a great measure, account for the distinctions of language 
which at present exist ; while, at the same time, these distinctions and 
peculiarities must serve to confirm many of the facts, for which we should 
otherwise have only the authority of tradition to rely. 

At Bantam the language is much mixed with MaUum and Si'mda. The Piovinciaipccu- 

, , 00 • . liaritiw. 

language in ordinary use at Batavia and its immediate vicinity is a jargon 
of Dutch, Portuguese, Chinese, Javan, and Maldgu, the latter forming 
the principal component. In Bogor and Chai-unjur, the & 'undo, is pro- 
nounced in a more drawling manner than in Ckeribon, where it is probably 
most correctly spoken, as in the word ndh, what? which at Ckeribon is 
pronounced short and sharp, nail. At Tegal the Javan words are in like 
manner lengthened in pronunciation, while at Semdravg they are spoken 
short and full. At the courts of Sura-kerta and Yugya-kerta, the words are 
pronounced short, strong, and full. In the provinces cast of Surabaya, 
the language partakes much of the Madure.se, and in the extreme district of' 
Bampmdngi the Balt is discornable. 

The alphabet of Java is peculiar : it consists of twenty consonants (y AipiiaJiot. 
and w arc of the number), termed aksdra or letters, in common with 
all other characters properly Indian, these letters may be considered as syl- 
lables, composed of a consonant and an inherent vowel sound, which is 
invariably expressed, unless contradicted by a particular sign. 

Besides the aksdra, there are twenty auxiliary characters, termed 
pasdng’an, which in this application means corresponding or similar. They 
have the same power as the aksdra against which they stand, except that 
they are only used in connexion with and immediately after the alcsdra, 
for the purpose of suppressing their inherent vowel sound. Three of them 
are always placed after the aksdra, the others below them. 

When the inherent vowel sound in the aksdra is not contradicted, the 
aksdra k termed lagdna. The vowel sound in this case is that of a in 
“ water,” or of o in “ homo } ” the o being at present invariably used at 
the native courts and their vicinity for the inherent vowel of the consonant, 
instead of c. The latter, however, is still preserved on Madura, BdU , and 
in the districts of Java west of legal, and was doubtless the original inherent 
vowel. ^ The consonant sounds correspond with the sounds usually attributed 
to the English consonants, with the exception of a second 4 and £ Which 
correspond with similar sounds in the Deoandgari alphabet; which, is 
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used as ch in “ church ; ” nia, and ng\ which latter is frequently used as an 
initial letter. 

Besides these there are five vowel signs, which supplant the inherent 
vowel. These signs are termed sanddng’an, the clothing or dress. The 
ref a consist of certain contractions of consonants and other signs used in 
composition. These, with a pdnghun, or sign of elision, corresponding 
with the Idris mdti of the Malayu, which has no sound of its own, but 
being placed at the end of a word or sentence denotes its termination in a 
pure consonant, and some few other marks corresponding with the 
Devandgari, complete the orthographical arrangement, which though com- 
plex and intricate, is remarkable for its precision. 

Some of the letters occasionally occur under a capital, or rather peculiar 
form, for they are of the same size ; but these are seldom used, and when 
they are, it is not as capitals are employed in European languages. They 
are principally found in proper names, and titles of office, and are placed 
alike in the beginning, middle, or end of a word. 

The annexed table is intended to exhibit the powers and application of 
the different letters and orthographical signs. No. 1 exhibits the characters 
now in general use. No. 2 contains the square characters in which the 
Kdm is usually written, and in which the different inscriptions in that lan- 
guage, cut in stone and copper, are found. No. 3 contains specimens of 
the varieties which the alphabetical characters have at diflerent times 
assumed, arranged, according to the judgment of the native writers, in the 
order of their relative antiquity. 



AKS.ARA JAWA, or LETTERS of the JAVAN ALPHABET. 

' CONSONANTS. 

ha no, cha ra ha da la xa tw la pa da ja j/a via ma ga ha la ng'a 


JD 


AKSARA PASANG’AN, 

( Used in farming compound Consonants*) 


ha rut cha ra ka da la sa wa la pa da ja ya nia ma ga ha ta ng'a 


signian of 
wignian. 


REPA, 

(Or Contractions of certain Consonants used in composition toith other Consonants ). 

is placed after the letter, and is used to supply the place of the letter h, when not followed 
w by a vowel sound. 

chdkra C j is placed round two letters, and introduces r between the consonant and its inherent vowel. 


V*. 


Idyar r is placed above the letter, and is used to supply the place of the letter r when not followed 
by a vowel sound. 

iHlnzftal j a * s pl acet t partly below the letter ami partly after, to introduce a medial y in the same man* 
* b ^ " ner as chdkra introduces r. 

is placed above the letter, and is used to supply the place of the letter ng\ when not fol- 
lowed by a vowel sound. 

is placed below the letter, and is pronounced re . 

is placed after a letter, and serves as a mark of elision, destroying the final vowel sound. 


chechak 

;} 


chdkra - 
gdntung 


d 

* 

^ VOWELS. 

Single or unconnected Vowels , Sanddng'an^ or Corresponding Medial and Final Vowels, 

* <y 

5 o w&lu Q is placed above the letter. 

Mu ii it Is placed below the letter. 


u up 

* or* 


- tdling'— -n • 

o tdling'tdrung ^ j with the Utter between, 

tfr* pdpet w plawdaboTe the Utter, and is pronounced as in le limicli. 

ng'a Idlet 8 given the sound of le, and pacMrak ^ gim the sound of re, «s in Sanscrit. 

AKsArA GED& 

(Being peculiarforms under which some of the Letters occasionally occur*) 

mm up ■qj); u w ^ hm a?.. 

N T S s P Nia 

, AnGKA or NUMERALS. 

'Ht 


i placed before the letter. 


6 


B 

“i J 


TO El 



tdb m n 



AKSARA BIJD’DA, or ANCIENT ALPHABET. 

in X f 3 IS F CT JJ O TU U C E ID WS UTf El Iff T? 

ha «a chart ha da ta sa wa ** P a ^ nia wa ga ba la 

ANOTHER FORM. 

uiaroiin w ira win ns in a b nnrsmsjiTsrBTiP B 

ha m cha ra ha da to ta wa la ?« da ja 

REPA, 

(Or Contractions of Consonants, Sfc., <Wr Position Mag the same as in the modern Javan). 

wignian II 

r 

chdkra VS . < 

Idyar 


nia ma ga ba ta ng'(< 


, .pronounced as h, 


pfagkal 
chichak ^ 




ng’< 


chd kra gdntimg Qj r. 


J 


the mark of elision. 


SANDANGAN or VOWELS, 

(Their Posilton being the same as in the modem Javan). 

tvulu Q pronounced as i. 

s&ku ^ .... «, 

», ■ idling’ ^ ; 1 . '»«Or 

idling tdruhg 

^ ^ " • i'*' ' ' V ^ if \ ' >*' 

I 1 ' , ' 1 '' ’’ * , i ' 1 i f| *' 'll 1 ‘ ■ V t 4 Ji I I 1 ' " 


V* 


f o <>.'* » *V» # ft/; 
***** o, 




ro 1 

% ' k 1 "■v "h * ■' h , 


JW', 'v'. i:; ■' ■' O,, 



• //it'ft /// ./*•} // /.j *y //>/' /tffeftf' ///t /t '? / t / 


SO TC 2S 51 ITT 27 TP 3ul © W V c U3 13? UJ ?■ W <L1 T*T FT ^ 

// // <7/ /* /* / / / ,** H* / f* J / // //' r/ /' / M/ 

wr? S' TP S2T? ?0> SOFTS' ibU U* £J 13* UJ $Uf fcl T1S;1(T3 U <S ih 

h n r/t / /• */ </ If y it / // // tf j u nut m // // / /f / //</ 

<ui & <h <i (TicBi aji □ nn u <u co f* uj eji id n cn "cn <5? 

//. n . r/t . r: /’.//, /. y. n\ /. />. />, >/, /, if. iiltt m tit // tf / / //,/ 

in $ w <5 m c ei w □njiJCjK^iJLitimynTi^si' 1 

A // /; ,// /• /■ J ! .<• / /> J / j 1/ lll,i in O A / «(/ 


'Lil < iJ11S. < 3n35‘3S)ifi £) iff W 9J1 & S GU GUI if if S E Uf OTC3E? SS 'Sll £ STi 
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The Javans write from, left to right. Every consonant ( aksdra ) is written 
separately, not being joined to that which precedes it, and no space is left 
aetwecn the words. One or two short diagonal lines are used at the close 
>f every poetical stanza, and sometimes a comma, and this is the only mark 
in the language which simply indicates a stop. 

In Java the natives usually write with Indian ink upon paper manufac- 
tured by themselves, as already described, and sometimes on European 
and Chinese paper j but in Bali the natives invariably use an iron style, 
and cut the letters on a prepared palm leaf, in the same manner as in West- 
ern India. This practice is still partially continued in some of the more 
eastern parts of Java, and was no doubt, at a former period of their history, 
general throughout the island. The leaf is called lontar (from ran a leaf, 
and tal the palm tree, the first and last letters being transposed), and the 
leaves or manuscripts are strung together to form books in the same manner 
as on continental India. Of these I have several specimens, containing 
nearly all the interesting compositions of the country. 

As in the Malay u, by far the greater proportion of primitive Javan 
words are dissyllables, pronounced with a slight stress or accent on the 
former of the two. There arc a great number of derivative words, formed 
after the same manner as those in the Maldyu , by prefixing or annexing 
certain inseparable and otherwise non-significant particles. Compound 
words, formed by the junction of two or more significant terms, are fre- 
quently met with, though they by no means form an extensive portion of 
the language. 

Many words, in their primitive sense, are not confined to one particular 
part of speech, but are common to two or more. Nouns, as in the Maldyu t 
cannot be said to possess the distinctions of either gender, number, or case. 
The males and females of all animals are, with few exceptions, as in the 
instances Pdtra — Ptitri, D&wa — D&wi, Bramdna~~Br<cm&ni, and some few 
others, denoted by adding to the general terms words Applicable to the dif- 
ferent sexes. Number is not denoted by any variety of termination or 
change in the form of the noun, but b f separate words, expressive of 
plurality or singularity j a duplication of the singular sometimes occurs, 
though rarely, to denote plurality. Where the tenths bijt, dkor, budh, 
leaping, &c. are need in the MaMyu to specify a particular number, the 
term u#is used Ihdismimlnateiy in the, Javan, whatever may be the ddng 
spokenof. The nouns have no cases. . 

: " v , s a « 1 . ^ ■ 
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The adjectives are indeclinable, and generally follow the noun ; and 
these are sometimes formed from nouns by prefixing a particle. The com- 
parative degree is sometimes formed by prefixing a wor dmeaning higher or 
larger, but more frequently by placing adverbs, significant of “ with,” 
before that with which the comparison is made, as if we should say “ by 
“ the side of.” The superlative degree is formed by annexing adverbs sig- 
nifying “ very, exceedingly, entirely, alone.” 

The cardinal numbers are placed sometimes before and sometimes after the 
nouns to which they are attached. When prefixed, they undergo, for the 
sake of the sound, a variety in their termination, or drop the first syllable. 
The ordinals are formed by prefixing a distinguishing word to the cardinals. 
Ten characters, which are all either alphabetical letters or signs slightly 
altered in form, serve to express all numbers, the notation being decimal, 
and the numerals being combined in the same manner as the Indian and 
Arabian. 

The pronouns of the first and second person are always significant, and 
vary with the relative rank of the parties. There is no proper pronoun of 
thd third person, but a word signifying “ alone, self,” with the addition 
of the possessive particle, is used as a personal pronoun of the third person. 
The personal pronouns may all be used as possessive pronouns, by being 
placed as such after the noun to which they belong. The relative and 
demonstrative pronouns correspond very nearly with those of the Mak'nju. 

With regard to the verb, it may be noticed that many of the observations 
in Mr. MarsdenY grammar, on the nature and formation of the different 
parts of the Maldyu verb, are applicable to the Javan. It belongs rather 
to the detail of the grammar to point out these 5 but it may be remarked, 
that the use of these inflexions in the Javan appears to be so varied and 
undefined, that it is impossible, without a much more extensive knowledge 
of the language than Europeans at present possess, to make out a perfect 
conjugation, or to lay down any fixed rules for them. All that could per- 
haps, be done, in the present state of the language and of our knowledge of’ 
it, would be to give a number and variety of correct idiomatical expressions 
ip the. Javan, by which their nature and irregularity may be shewn ; and our 
present .limits do not admit of this. , , 

^;The^suvffp':lppgpagei hap- never, been reduced within the grammatical rules 
adopted, ’by.. >Barbpea^>'..noi: the Javans themselves any notion , of 

■ ■ ■ grammar. 
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grammar. The construction is generally simple and regular j but owing to 
prosodial refinements (every writing of importance being written in verse), 
syllables and words necessary to express a perfect sense are often omitted j 
at other times, unnecessary syllables or words are added, and letters at the 
beginning, middle, and end of a word are transposed. Hence, and also 
from the usual ellipsis of the verb transitive and personal pronouns, the 
meaning of many passages appears obscure. 

The language is remarkable for the profusion of words which it contains, 
for the minute distinctions and shades of meaning, and the consequent extent 
of synonimes, and for difference of dialect. 

Of the profusion of words it may be observed, that the Javan, in this 
respect, may be put in competition with many of the more cultivated 
languages of Europe and Asia, and that a dictionary would perhaps be far 
from complete, if it comprehended less than twenty thousand. 

Of the extent of synonimes and the minute shades of distinction which 
are found in this language, some notion may be formed from the extracts 
from the Ddsa Ndma which are annexed.* In order to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of the language, it is usual to collect all the words in the different 
dialects with their synonimes, and to connect them together by stringing 
them in classes following each other according to the natural chain of our 
ideas. Thus after commencing with the word man, and giving an explana- 
tion of* every word in the vernacular, polite and Kdxvi languages, applicable 
from his birth to his death, as injdnt, loy, youth , and the like, it proceeds to 
mman, child ; from thence to the deities, afterwards to the various avoca- 
tions of mankind, &c. This collection of synonimes is called Ddsa Ndma 
literally the “ ten names” a term probably given to it on account of few im- 
portant words in the language having less than ten synonimes. Children are 
no sooner taught to know the letters of the alphabet (which they first describe 
on the sand) and to connect them in syllables and words, than they are in- 
structed in the Ddsa Ndma, without a partial knowledge of which, no youth 
is considered competent to enter upon any publie office or can advance to a 
knowledge of the written compositions of the country. These collections 
are varied m their contents and order of arrangement, according to the 
acquirements and notions of the compiler. As books of reference they 
may be considered to supply the place of dictionaries, and if less conve- 
nient fortbis purpose than works alphabetically arranged, they have CCr- 
' tidiily 

* Appendix £, No. IV. 
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tainly an advantage over them, in the comparative facility with which their 
contents are impressed on the memory. 

Pome language. But there is no feature in the language more deserving of notice, than 

the difference of dialect, or the distinction between the common language 
and whatmay be termed the polite language or language of honour. The latter 
contains many words of Sanscrit origin, and a portion of Maldyu ; and in those 
instances in which it appears to have been borrowed from the vernacular 
language, which may perhaps be loosely estimated at a fourth of the whole, 
a slight alteration is commonly made in the orthography and pronunciation, 
to mark the distinction. To render this distinction intelligible to those 
who are not locally informed, it may be necessary to explain, that from 
whatever cause the distinction may have originated, so clearly is the line 
drawn on Java, between the higher and the lower classes of society, that 
on no account is any one, of whatever rank, allowed to address his superior 
in the Common or vernacular language of the country. This language is 
exclusively applied when addressing an inferior, or among the lower orders 
or uneducated, where distinction of rank may not be acknowledged. 
Persons of high and equal rank, when discoursing among themselves, some- 
rimes use the polite language, but in general they adopt a medium, by 
introducing words belonging to both branches of the language ; and this 
is generally adopted by them in epistolary correspondence. 

It is probable, that in the earlier stages of society, the terms of respect 
used towards a superior were comparatively few ; that this second dialect, 
which now forms so extensive a branch of the general language, has been 
gradually formed with the growth of arbitrary power ; and that, at one 
period, the extent of these terms did not exceed what is to be at this day 
found in the less cultivated dialects, and among the more independent races 
of .Madera and S&nda, Such, however, is their present extent in the 
Javan, that nearly one half of the words in the vernacular language have 
their corresponding term in the Bdsa Krdma or polite language, without a 
knowledge of which no one dare address a superior j and although the general 
Copstruction of the language, and its grammatical principles are not altered, 
ia tlie language of inferiority contrasted with that of superiority, 
tw it iapcpMe to suppose a case in which a person might be well acquainted 
■ able to understand one sentence of the other. 

It is not however to . be j inferred that the one is studied and attained 
exclusively of the other,- for while the one is the language of address, the 

other 
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other must be that of reply, and the knowledge of both is indispensiblc to 
those who have to communicate with persons of a different rank with them- 
selves. Children are accustomed from their infancy to employ the polite 
language in addressing their parents and relations, ami this added to the 
mode of instruction by the Ddsa Kama above described, early impresses 
upon their memory the corresponding terms to be used according to the 
occasion. The Bdsa Krdma, as has been before noticed, consists of a more 
extensive class of foreign words, and where different words from the common 
language have not been introduced, a variation in the orthography and termi- 
nation is adopted ; and the more effectually to render it distinct, not only are 
the affirmatives and negatives, as well as the pronouns and prepositions 
varied, but the auxiliary verbs and particles are different. 

I have already mentioned, that besides the ordinary and the polite lan- Kri ' vi ‘ 
guages of the country, the inhabitants of these islands possess a poetic or 
classic language, called Kurd. In this are written all the historical and 
poetical compositions of note, as well as most of the ancient inscriptions on 
stone and copper, which are found in different parts of the island. In a 
short vocabulary already referred to,* the relation of the Kdm to the 
Sanscrit and Pali is shewn 5 and in order to enable the Sanscrit schotar to 
extend the comparison, I have annexed a farther vocabulary of Kawi words, 
with the meaning which the Javans at present attach to them.t 

At what period this language was introduced into Java, whence it came, 
and whether it was ever the sacred or vernacular language of any 
foreign people, remains to be decided. Of the words of which it is com- 
posed, as far as we may judge from the annexed vocabulary, and the com- 
positions which have come down to us, nine out of ten are of Sanscrit 
origin, and less corrupted than the present Pali of Siam and Am appears 
to be : if, therefore. It was ever the same language with the Pdli, it must 
have been be^jfei f the Pd& was corrupted, and tlmretpre probably at a veiy 
remote period. - : 

InBdli the KltM is still the language of religion and law } in Java it ia 
bnly 'diat of poetry and ancient fable.- In tfce-fciiii^ tfee^owledge of it 
is almost exclusively confined to the Bramdna {Braminsj i in the latter, a 
flight knowledge of it is deemed essential for every man of condition. In 
J3S|J>e imcient mythological and historical poems are howeyer preserved,, 

. \ , ‘ ; ! ' . . > 
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in more correct Kdm than on Java ; and it is to the copies obtained from 
thence, that reference will be principally made in the observations which 
follow on Javan literature. 

In noticing “ the accessary tongues from whence the Malayan acquired 
“ such a degree of improvement, as removed it from the general level of 
“ the other cognate dialects, and gave it a decided predominance in that 
“ part of the east,” Mr. Marsden observes, ** that the earliest, as well as 
“ most important of these, appears to have been, either directly or me- 
** diately, that great parent of Indian languages, the Sanscrit, whose 
** influence is found to have pervaded the whole of the eastern (and 
“ perhaps also of the western) world, modifying and regenerating even 
“ where it did not create. That the intercourse, whatever its circum- 
“ stances may have been, which produced this advantageous effect, must 
“ have taken place at an early period, is to be inferred, not only from the 
“ deep obscurity in which it is involved, but also from the nature of the 
“ terms borrowed, beipg. such as the progress of civilization must soon have 
“ rendered necessary, expressing the feelings of the mind, the most, obvious 
“ moral ideas, the simplest .objects of the understanding, and those ordi- 
“ nary modes of thodgftt' which result from the social habits of mankind* 
“ whilst, at the satpe time, it is not to be understood, as some have pre~ 
“ sumed to be the case, that the affinity between these languages is radical, ' 
“ or that the latter is indebted to any Hindu dialect for its names for the 
“ common objects of sense.”* , ,/ ,< 

The same observations apply still more extensively to Hie Javan j and? in 
~ - l{L - d«o,«ed the <&n. 

ed itsffrincipal store of word^p^ 
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population) towards Madagascar on one side, and to the islands In the 
South Sea on the other 5 but in the proportion that we find any of these 
tribes more highly advanced in the arts of civilized life than others, in 
nearly the same proportion do we find the language enriched by a corre- 
sponding accession of Sanscrit terms, directing us, at once, to the source 
whence civilization flowed towards these regions. At what period, how- 
ever, the light first broke in upon them, or at what period the intercourse 
first took place between the enlightened inhabitants of Western Asia and the 
islanders of this extensive Archipelago, is a question which, perhaps, may 
be more properly discussed, when treating of the antiquities and history of 
the country, and at best is involved in so much obscurity and fable, t hat 
much must be left to conjecture. 

The letters of the Javan alphabet, as well as the orthographical signs, are 
decidedly on the principle of the Devandgari; but it is remarkable, that 
the letters of the alphabet do not follow the same order, notwithstanding that 
order is preserved in all the alphabets of Sumatra as well as in that of Celebes. 
This deviation has been considered presumptive of the alphabet having been 
introduced into the island anterior to the period when this order might have 
been established for the Dcvandgari itself, or before the refinement sup- 
posed to have been effected in that alphabet by the Braminsj but the devia- 
tion may, perha^fe-. be sufficiently accounted for, by the circumstance of a 
meaning being attached to the words formed by the order of the Javan 
alphabet as the letters are at present arranged, thus : hdna chardka ddea 


scewdla fdiajaydma tndga batdng'a ; means, “ there were two messengers 
“ disputing with each other, equally courageous, till they both died.”* 
That this is not accidental may be inferred, not only from the common 


laws of chance, but from the probability of such an arrangement being pre- 
ferred, both on account of its convenience, and in conformity with the 
spirit Smgkdia seeks to adept, suyh^pressiona, for tile ' 
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and, in order to enable the reader to compare the forms of the consonants 
used in the alphabets of Ava, Siam, and Java, with the Devandgari, they 
have been placed against each other in another plate. It will be seen, that 
many of the letters of the Kawi correspond so exactly with the square Pdli 
of the Birmans, as to leave no doubt of their having originally been the 
same. It is probable, also, that were our acquaintance with the Pdli more 
extensive, a similar coincidence would be found between the languages. 

Upon the overthrow of the Hindu empire on Java, the natives may be 
considered to have lost most of their knowledge of the Kdwi language ; for 
although numerous compositions in it are still to be found among them, and 
these compositions are recited in their national entertainments, they would 
not be generally understood, but for the versions which have long since 
been rendered of them into the modern Javan. The Panambahdn of 
Sumenap is perhaps, at present, alone entitled to be considered as a Kdm 
scholar, and he knows so little of the language as to acknowledge, while 
assisting in translating from it, that he was often under the necessity of 
guessing at the meaning. 

The knowledge of the ancient characters seems, on Java, to have been 
for many years almost exclusively confined to the family of this chief, and it 
is stated, that they owe their knowledge of it, and of the Kdxai language 
itself, to the circumstance of one of them having visited Bdli, to which 
island it is that wc must now look as the chief depositary of what remains 
of the literature and science which once existed on Java. 


Mystical lan- It is not unusual for the Javans, in carrying oh any secret or political 
gua?C ’ correspondence, to adoptamystical language, knowhonlyto ’the parties 
themselves 5 1 and dn occasions where attempts have been made to ptir up the 
Common people ti$jwnhsS^^ 

telligible characters* ^hkfh* for the most part, appear to have had no other 
object , but to impose on the credulity of those who werfeiobwilling to believe 
them sacred and ‘mysterious. "Were the characters intelligible, the mastery 
ysmuld cease and .the charm be dispeUed. Of the manner in which tho 
letters, of the alphabet are applied in forming thu3 ;, mystical language, . ah in* 
j^n afathfe conclusion of the whr<k,* ; ' ■ ' 
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The language, as well as the ancient institutions of the country* have been 
but little affected by the conversion. The Javan language was abundantly 
copious before the introduction of Arabic literature, and had few or no 
deficiencies to be supplied. 

The general character of the language is strongly indicative of a former 
advanced state of civilization, and illustrates, in some degree, the present 
character of the people. It is rich and refined ; it abounds in synonimes 
and nice distinctions ; it is mixed and easily made to bend, and suit itself 
to every occasion j it is, in a high degree, expressive of power and servility.* 

As the languages of the whole Archipelago are so intimately connected 
with each other, and that of Celebes in particular is so little known, I bave 
subjoined in an Appendix some further comparative vocabularies of the 
languages east of Java, with some observations on the Bi'igis and MangJedsar 
nations, t 


For ordinary purposes, the Javans, as already described, use a modifica- Numeral*, 
tiou of some of the letters of their alphabet as numerals, and a representa- 
tion of these numerals has been given in the table of the Javan alphabet, 
page SGl } but on occasions of importance, it is usual to employ certain 
signs or symbols in lieu of these ordinary numerals, and this practice appears 
be of great antiquity among them. These symbols are termed chdndra 
sangMla , “ reflections of royal times/’ or “the light of royal dates/’ and 
consist in a certain number of objects, &e. either represented in design 
or named, each of which is significant of one of the ten numerals. Of the 
former class are said to be those found in most of the ancient buildings and 
coins, which in that case usually bear no inscription. The latter is found 
in most of the ancient inscriptions, and in such of the written compositions 


as possess any date at all, and is adopted in all proclamation# and public 
writings by the sovereign of the present day. 

The Appendix 0 . containsanaocowntof thesepecuiiar nurQeral8, Bs ar 
astheyare atpresent they 
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may afford some meaning illustrative of the fact the date of which is 
recorded ; but this is not always attended to, or at least is not always to be 
traced. The date of the destruction of Majapdhit (1400), the most im- 
portant in the history of Java, is stated as follows, the numbers being 
always reversed. 

Sima Hang Icertdning Btimi 

Lost and gone is the work (pride) of the land. 

0 0 4 1 

In like manner, the date of the long graves at GrdsiJe , near the tomb of 
the Princess of Chermai (ISIS), is thus stated : 

Kdya '®ulan pdtri iku 
Like unto the moon was that Princess. 

S 13 1 

Other examples will be given, in detailing some of the principal events 
of Javan history. 

However imperfect the foregoing general account of the languages of 
Java may be, it will have served to convey to the reader some notion of the 
extent to which it has been indebted to a foreign source for its copiousness 
and refinement, and to prepare him for that extensive influence of Hindu 
literature, which is still to be found in the compositions of the country. 
Of these the most important, and indeed all that have any claim to literary 
distinction, are found either in the Kami or in Javan versions from that classic 
language. On Java the establishment of a Mahometan government for nearly 
four centuries, has tended in a great measure to obliterate that general know- 
ledge among the better educated, which, there is reason to believe, once 
existed; but in Bali the Hindu faith, however blended with the local 
customs of4he island, and however perverted and distorted in its applica- 
tion by a semi-barbarous people, is still the established religion of the 
country. Mahometanism has gained but little ground there, and no part 
of the island has yet submitted to European authority. It was in this con. 
veniently situated island that the adherents to that faith took refuge, when 
the sword of Mahomet prevailed on Java, carrying with them such rem- 
nants of th? science and literature as they wew , able to rescue from the 
gena^wreck- i'*' • 

• Atr account the present state of the island of JBM, of the religious 

and of some of the peculiar custoaqiM^d usages 
■ which : subsist ; thcMR** * essential to the , iflustr^^ of JavaottBtoiy $ and 

, !*' Y.r.'v. 1 '■ ; ft ' ' although 
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although the limits of the present volume will not admit of our enlarging 
so much on this interesting subject as we could wish, it is hoped that a 
general notion may be formed, from the particulars which will be inserted 
in the chapter on the religion and antiquities of Java. In the following 
account of the literary compositions of Java, I shall avail myself of the 
more correct copies, which I was fortunate enough to obtain from Bdlu 
confining myself in the explanation of them to the existing notions of the 
best informed of the Javans, it being the present state of their literature, 
rather than that of Bdli, that I am now to describe. 

The literature of Java may be considered under the general heads of 
ancient and modem, the former and more important division consisting of 
compositions in the Kcvwi language, which appear connected with the 
mythology and fabulous history of continental India. 

It is to be regretted, that the work which treats most extensively of the 
ancient mythology of the country, and of the earliest periods of fabulous 
history to which the Javans of the present day refer, is not to be found in 
the Kdm. The Javan work, termed Kdnda, is probably a translation from 
the Kdm, and, in the absence of the original, claims our first attention. 

It is to this work, and the Mdneh Moyo , of which an abstract will be given 
in the chapter on religion, that the modern Javans constantly refer for 
an explanation of their ancient mythology. 

This composition is frequently called Pepdkam. It contains the notions The K4u<i*. 
of mythology which appear to have been general throughout the Eastern 
Islands, with imperfect portions of their astronomical divisions, and of 
ancient history. It is to be regretted, however, that the Javan copy from 
which the following account is taken, though otherwise written in a very 
correct style, abounds in passages, unfit for a chaste ear, and that it has 
been almost impossible entirely to purify it. 

It opens with an account, first of Sdngydng W4n<mg (the most power- 
ful), who was sixth in descent from PwmdningJm (the first of men, or 
Adam), and who had a son named Sdng ydng T&ng*gal (the great and only 
one), the first, who (as is inferred from the meaning of his name) conceived 
that be was above all, and who setting aside the waWMjf his father, esta. 

Wished the heavens, with all that they contain, under the name of Surdndra 
Budna , .or' Suraidya, 

Pluck ftj gjft leaf, from .the kastftba tree, and paying: adoration toy#, the 
leaf assumwlthe form of a beautiful woman, by wbortflie had fww adttas**-- 
h Sang ydng Biigu ; 8 , Sdng yang Ting’gung ; 8 r Mngydng Sdmba / 

4, Sdng 
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4, Sdngydng Pdng'at. When these children attained maturity, Piigu quar- 
relled with Pung’gung, on account of the splendour and riches of the dwel- 
ling of Sang ydng Tung gal, which each of them desired toposscss. Sang 
ydng Tung* gal became enraged at this: not being able to reconcile 
. them, the heavens became disturbed ; he, in consequence, seized hold of 
both of them, Piigu by the right and Pimggung by the left hand, and cast 
them aside. To the former, who fell on Sdbrang (the opposite coast), he 
gave the name of Secha Tung’gdra ; to the latter, who fell on Java, he 
gave that of Ndyan-tdka (the same with Semar, the attendant on Arj(ma). 
He converted them into monstrous figures, ridiculous in appearance and 
speech, exciting laughter by their actions, and with an inclination to follow 
in attendance on warriors. 

Sang ydng Tung’ gal, who is said to have been invisible, and who in the 
Wdyangs of the present day is designated by a sun or glory of light, trans- 
ferred the government of heaven to his son, Sung ydng Samba, directing 
him not to separate from his remaining brother, whose assistance he would 
require, and conferring upon him the title of Nila Kdnla (blue necked), on 
account of his being of bright appearance, but having a tinge of blue on 
the front of his throat. To Pdng’at, his brother, he gave the name of 
Kani/ca putra. 

Sri Nila Kdnta subsequently assumed various names and titles ; the most 
pre-eminent of which was Pramesti Giiru, by which name and title he is 
acknowledged as supreme throughout the Eastern Islands. This title was 
first conferred upon him when the deities in Saraldya were numerous, and 
when all looked up to him as an instructor or Giiru. Kan'ika Putra took the 
name of Risi Nardda. 

The thoughts of Sdng ydng Guru turning one day upon women, he took 
a leaf of the Jcastdba tree, and paying adoration to it, it was immediately 
converted into a most beautiful female, who took the name of Uma. 
While she was young he looked upon her as a danghter, but when she arrived 
at maturity he felt a stronger passion. Uma disliking this fled, and Sdngydng 
Giiru being unable to catch her, it occurred to him that he might be more 
successful if he employed four hands and arms j whereupon, at his desire, 
two 'additional armsf’sprang from his shoulders, and Uma was immediately 
within his embrace. • But she still resisted his desires, and during the 
strug^e ■ tdMtlSd^dA' MdJia PrOdyd, both RasAksas, buf pie latter 
in the form of a Call, were produced, by an 'event similar to ’ that which 

: ' ■* gave 
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gave birth to some of the children of Jupiter.* Sdng yang Guru still observ- 
ing the repulsive conduct of Uma, said to her, “ your appearance is like 
“ that of a Rasdksa ” whereupon she immediately assumed the form of one j 
and grieving sorely at this transformation, beseeched that she might again 
become what she had been, but Sdng yang Guru was deaf to her entreaties, 
and he conferred upon her the name of Kali Durga. 

Kama Sdla and Mdha Praldya , when they arrived at maturity, mutually 
sought from each other to discover their descent, but not succeeding, they 
agreed to proceed in company to Suraldya, to demand information from 
Sdng yang Guru , resolving that, if they were not satisfied with his reply, 
they would make war against him. Arrived at Suraldya, they overcome 
the opposition of lied Nardda, and reach the presence of Sdng yang Gicru, 
who informs them that they arc not his children, though they sprang from 
his body, and that it was the fault of the woman only that they had their 
present form. He tells them that he cannot allow them to remain in 
Suraldya, but will provide for them a place in which with their mother 
they may reside. He then appoints the mother to be sovereign of Nardka 
{Tambrdka muka), under the title of Yuma Dipdli . To Kama Sdla he 
gives the title of Batura Kdla ; the other retained the name of Mdha 
Praldya. To Kdla he assigns the charge of the bridge between earth and 
heaven, called Wot dgal dgil (the tremulous or swinging bridge, over which 
a good man may pass in safety, but from which, on account of its being 
shaken by his sins, a bad man falls into the gulph below), and to Mdha 
Praldya that of the souls of men when they die, in order that he may 
direct to the bridge such as, from good conduct on earth, have a chance 
of passing it, and cast the others into Nardka, to his mother Ydma Dipdli. 

Sdng ydng Gdru was again inclined to take another leaf 1 of the 
kastuba tree, but apprehending that it might turn out as before, ho 
restrained his inclination. Then purifying himself, there appeared 
before him, at his desire* a beautiful boy, to whom he gave the name 
of Sumhu, and after five ; more purifications, there successively appeared, 
secondly, a boy of a high colour, beautiful and very powerful, to whom 
he gave . the name of Brdrrn / thirdly, a ' boy, appearing extremely 
powerful and en raged, to whom he gave the name of Mdha derm ,* fourthly, 
a boy beautifully white, bright, and fierce looking, and having sharp and 

boy bf a 


sparkling ^ps, to whom he gave the name of Bas&ki / fifthly, a 

* The centaurs. ' , 
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deep black colour, but extremely beautiful, to whom he gave the name of 
Wisnu (Vishnu) ; sixthly, a girl of a bright yellow colour, beautiful and 
slender, to whom he gave the name of Warsiki. 

Rest Nardda* following the example of his superior, there appeared before 
him after several purifications, five boys. The first was brilliant and bright 
as a pure flame ; on him Sdng ydng Guru conferred the name of Sdria. 
The second, was very weak and delicate, but well formed and beautiful ; he 
received the name of Indra. The third was short and strong, and was 
named SdJcra (or Chdkra). The fourth was of a blue colour, and looking as 
if he would grow to a great height, with curled hair like a Paptia ,-t on him, 
was conferred the name of Bdyu . The fifth was most beautiful, but appeared 
sad and sorrowful ; to him Sang ydng Guru gave the name of Chdndra. 

This effected. Sang ydng Guru considered that a sufficient number of 
deities had been created for the charge of Suraldya. 

Sdng ydng Guru then turned his amorous thoughts towards Warsiki, but 
all the deities opposing it, Resi Nardda advises him to take a woman from the 
earth, and offers himself to go in search of one. This being agreed to, 
Nardda descends upon the earth, and discovers a most beautiful virgin, not 
yet arrived at maturity, at a place called Mddang ; Sdng ydng Guru no sooner 
beheld her than he became enamoured of her, and giving her the name of 
Sri, he places her under the charge of Batdra Sdkra , with especial injunctions 
to take care of her. When she ax-rived at matux-ity she became most beauti- 
ful, and it so happens that Batdra Wisnu beholds her by accident : they 
immediately feel a mutual passion, and Wisnu obtains his desire. When 
Sdng ydng Gdru hears of it, he becomes highly enraged ; Batdra Wisnu 
is cast out from Suraldya and thrown upon the earth, at a place called 
Waringen pitu, nr the seven banyan trees. 

f Here the narrative breaks off, and the story of Wdiu Gtinung commences 
as follows.} 

There was a woman of the name of Sinta, who resided on the earth, and 
who had a younger sister named Ldndap. Sinta dreamt one night that she 
was sleeping with a Pmdita, named Rdsi Gdm : after a few months she felt 
jberself pregnant, and at the expiration of nine she was delivered of .a 
most beautiful boy, This child, however, soon became unruly $ and it 
happene^ that one day, when he had enraged his mother excessively, she 
struck hup bn the head' with the wooden spoon which was in the rice vessel, 

' ! ' ' on 

* See Appendix. . 

f Who u represented as the Pdteh, or minister, of Sdng ydng Guru. 
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on which he fled into the woods, and afterwards becoming a devotee, his 
mother long searched for him in vain. 

At length having concluded his penance, he wandered about in quest of 
subsistence, until he came to the country of Gilhig West, where he sought 
alms at a feast ; but not being satisfied with the provision afforded to him, 
the parties became enraged, and hostilities ensuing, the Raja of the coun- 
try was slain, and tills boy succeeded him, under the title of Riga SSla 
Perwdta, which in the common language is the same as Wdtu Granting, a 
name conferred upon him from his having rested on a mountain like a stone, 
and obtained his strength and power thereby, without other aid or as- 
sistance. 

Becoming a great and powerful sovereign, he was still unmarried when 
his mother and sister arrived in the country. Ignorant who they were, 
and admiring their beauty, he espoused them both, and by Ills mother Slnta 
had twenty-seven children, when being one day restless and anxious to 
sleep, he requested her to comb and scratch his head, in doing which she 
discovered the wound and recognized her son. Her grief became excessive, 
and explaining the circumstance to him, she urged him to obtain another 
wife from among the Widaddri of Suraldya, and recommended Sri as a 
proper object of his choice. 

Wdtu Giinung thereupon sent an embassy to Suraldya, but the, gods 
opposing his desires, because Sri had been delivered of a child by Wisme, 
he assembled his forces and nearly defeated those of Suraldya, when Nardda 
pointing out the danger to Sang ydng Gtiru, urged the advantage that would 
arise from the recall of Wlmu. Nardda was accordingly authorized to call 
him back, with a promise that if he should be victorious on the present 
occasion, he should be pardoned, and permitted to return to his former 
abode in Suraldya. Wimu was no sooner engaged in the cause, than he 
formed a stratagem with Wibtmuh, a demon Masdkm, with, whom ho, had 
become intimate at Warlngen pith, arid directed Him to proceed to the 
sleeping place of Wdtu Gitiimg » in order to ascertain his secret. This 
spy bad no Sooner concealed himself in a place where he could overhear 
the conversation that was going on, than he heard the following discourse 
between Wdtu G&rwig and Sihta. 

Sinta. “ What think yorij shall we be successful or not in this enter- 
“ prize?’* 
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Wdtu Gunung. “ If the gods are so nearly destroyed by those who are 
** subordinate to me, what must they not suffer when I go myself? for I 
“ shall not then have occasion to use force. I need only say a few words, 
“ and if they don’t understand the meaning of them, they will forthwith 
“ be destroyed, and I shall myself become sovereign of Suraldya. Should 
“ they, however, comprehend the meaning of what I say, then I shall 
“ know that my power is gone ; but still there will be trouble in putting 
** me to death.” 

Sinta. “ Tell me what are the words you mean to use, and why they 
“ have not the power to put you to death ?” 

Wdtu Griming. “ I shall enclose in my hand the Sdstra or description of 
“ my country, and holding it out, demand of them to tell me what it is. 
«* Then I shall repeat these words : ddlca 'win dilci, and also dikl woi ddka. 
” The meaning of these words is easy enough, but the gods don’t under- 
“ stand it : a great tree has small fruit ; great fruit has a small tree. The 
“ great tree with small fruit means the waringin tree ; the great fruit and 
** small tree means the gourd. I am invulnerable by all weapons, but if 
“ they pull my two arms asunder, then will they find it easy to put me to 
“ death j but this the gods know not.” 

With this intelligence the spy immediately hastened to Wisnu, who 
arrived at Suraldya when the gods were nearly beaten by the twenty-seven 
sons of Wdtu Gunung . After this .success, Wdtu Gunung approaching 
Sdng ydng Guru, put the intended questions to him. The latter referring 
to Wisnu, they were immediately recognized by bim, on which Wdtu G6- 
nung attempted to escape, but was soon overtaken by Wisnu , who laying 
hold of one of his arms, while his son, Sri.Gdti, held the other, they soon 
succeeded in putting him to death. As he. expired a voice was heard by 
WUnu, saying, « think not that it will end here : hereafter trouble will 
“ again arise in Suraldya, in the time of Raja Sumdli, of the country of 

Sdla gtingfging, who will have a brother named Mang’Mwan. Forget it 
« hot.” 

When the twenty-seven sons of Wdtu Glinting, heard of their father’s fate, 
'ih^ wished to sacrifice themselves ; but Wisnu disposed of them as follows, 
sajfing, « lei there be a sign to the world of this victory. I will once in 
** sm»id8Dj«: put to, death one of these twenty-seven, so that they may be 
“ killed in rotation.^ The grief of Sinta being excessive, she wept for 

seven 
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seven days, and afterwards was received into Suraldya, and Wisnu added 
her name, as well as those of her sister and Watu Gtinung, to the twenty- 
seven, and established the thirty wiiku, as everlasting signs, in commemora- 
tion of this victory. From the grief of S'mta for seven days, it is said that 
rain always falls during the wtihu which bears her name.* 

Then seizing the Pepdteh and three assistants, who with Wdtu Gtimng had 
constituted the council of five, he declared that they should serve to com- 
memorate the four great revolutions or Ndga (serpents) : Ndga Bkmi (of the 
earth), Naga Dina (of the day), Naga Wulan (of the moon), Ndga Tdhm 
(of the year). He struck out both the eyes of Naga Bdmi , that the earth 
might never again see to attack the heavens, and afterwards the left eye 
of Ndga Dina and the right eye of Ndga Wulan . 

[Here that part of the relation which has an astronomical reference 
breaks off.] 

Brdma then following the example of Nardda, purifies himself, and at his 
desire, first there appears before him a boy of strong make, on whom he 
confers the name of Brdma Tama 5 secondly a boy, also of strong make, 
whom he names Brdma Suddrga / and thirdly a beautiful girl, on whom he 
confers the name of Bramdni Wdti. 

The two boys, when they attained maturity, descended from Suraldya. 
Brdma Suddrga united in marriage with a female of the earth : from them, 
in the third degree, were descended Raja SumdU and Manglidivan. In the 
reign of the latter of these a destructive war is stated to have taken place. 
Manglidmn laid waste Surdlaya and slew Sri Gdti, but afterwards, when he 
shewed a desire to possess Sri, Wisnu exerted all his strength and put him 
to death. As Manglidwan expired, Wisnu heard a voice saying unto him, 
“ The work is not yet complete } hereafter, when there shall be on earth a 
“ man named Rahwdna , who will be descended from Brdma Tdma, beware 
“ of him : in his time the peace of heaven will be again disturbed, and he will 
“ lay it waste." Brdma Tdma espoused a princess of G hdmpa, named S > rM 
Ddwi, by whom he had a son, named Brdma R 4 ja, who became Rcja of 
Indraptiri, and had a son named Chttra Bahdr or Angsdrwa, to whom* when 
he became advanced in age, he delivered over charge of the country, pro- 
ceeding himself into the forests as a devotee, and assuming the name of R 4 st 
Tdma. 


8 C 2 

* See Astronomy. 
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Sumdli had a daughter, named Sukesi Dewi. This prince, alarmed at 
the accounts of ManRdwatfs death, fled with her to Chitra Bahdr and 
requested him to protect her as a maiden, giving him authority to sanction 
her marriage on any proper occasion which might offer. He himself fearing 
the vengeance of Sang yang Guru, fled further into the woods for conceal- 
ment, but died on the way. Chitra Bahdr , forgetting the nature of his 
charge, became enamoured of the girl. This happened when he was perform- 
ing a penance ; for he had two sons, named Misra Wdma and Bisa Wdma , 
to the former of whom he had intrusted the charge of his government. The 
girl resisted on account of his age, but he at last succeeded. During the 
first amour he received from her nine strokes on the head with a stone. In 
due time she became pregnant and was delivered of a boy, having nine 
marks or excrescences on his head, which added to his natural face, making 
as it were ten fronts to his head : he was thence called Ddsa muka (ten- 
faced). In the second attempt she pulled the lobes of both his ears with 
great strength, and when delivered she produced a child in the form of a 
RasdJcsa, and having immense lobes to the ears : this child was named Aruba 
kdrm, or long-eared. In the third she scratched him all over, and the fruit 
of it was a girl, bom with long nails and claws at the end of each finger : 
she was named Sdrpa kanaka , or serpent-nailed; the wounds inflicted 
by these nails are said to have been mortal. But the fourth being unre- 
sisted, she was delivered of a most beautiful boy, who having a countenance 
and mouth beautiful like those of a girl, was named Bibisdna . 

When these children were grown up, Chitra Bdhar carried them to Misra 
Wdma, saying, “ these are your brothers and sister, assist them, and they 

will be of use to you in your government.” Misra Wdma had a great 
dread of thunder. He possessed a weapon called liiwptmg , which descended 
to him from Brdma Baja, and Ddsa Muka desirous of possessing it, ingra- 
tiated himself into his favour, but no sooner obtained possession of it than 
he formed a design against his brother's life, in the hope of succeeding him. 
He accordingly performed a penance and prayed for thunder, and as soon 
as it was heard, he slew his brother, and gave out that he disappeared 
during the thunder. At the moment, however, that he struck Misra 
W$ma with the weapbn it vanished j still he became Raja. 

In the meantime Bisa Wdma became beloved by the gods, and they pre- 
sented to him a car, named jaladdra, in which he could be conveyed 
' \'V through 
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through the clouds. When Ddsa Mtika heard of this he became enraged, 
and demanded the carriage for himself; but he had no sooner made the 
request, than he perceived his lost weapon descend upon the lap of Bisa 
Wdrna. Still more enraged at this, the altercation did not cease, until 
Bisa Wi dma with one blow laid him senselsss on the ground ; at which 
moment the father, Chllra Bahdr, coming up, he succeeded in reconciling 
them, and with impressing upon Ddsa Muka the futility of his attempts 
against his brother. Chitra Bahdr on this occasion repeated several invoca- 
tions to the deity, which were treasured up in the recollection of after ages : 
such as Hong ! Awigna ; Hong ! Widaddnia ; Hong / Widaddni, &c. 

The father, however, had no sooner withdrawn, than. Ddsa Muka again 
took courage, and another combat ensued, which ended in his being a 
second time struck senseless on the ground, blood issuing from his mouth. 
Bisa Wdrna then laying hold of his body was about to cut his throat with 
the limpung , when Rest Nardda appeared and arrested his hand, saying, 
“ forbear. Sang ydng Giint does not permit that you slay your brother. 
“ By attending to this advice you will hereafter become a deity in heaven. 
“ Give your weapon to your brother, who is ilaja of Indraytiri.” Bisa 
Wdrna assenting, Rasa Nardda then brought Ddsa Muka to his senses, and 
delivering over to him the weapon and car, conferred upon him the name of 
Rah-xvdna* from his blood having flowed in such quantity as to reach the 
adjoining forest. 

[In some copies of this work it is said that Ddsa Mtika was called 
Rahxedna, because in his youth he delighted in the destruction of children 
and to spill their blood. There is also some variation in this part of the 
story, and CMtra Bahdr is termed Chdtor Bbja (four-shouldered), on 
accouut of the great strength he exhibited in the war with Nili Kewdchd]. 

Rest Nardda then presented Raimdna to Sdng ydng G&ru, who taking 
a liking to him adopted him as his son, giving him a saUndmg f as a 
mark of his affection. Rahwdna, however, was soon dazzled by the appear- 
ance of a bright flame, when forgetting the attachment of Sdng ydng Gdru, 
he pursued it, until he came into the presence of Sri, from whose beauty 
it proceeded. She, however, ran to her husband Wisnu for succour, and 
a severe combat ensued, during which the heavens were disturbed, and 

many 

* Prom rah, blood, and w Sna, wood, forest. 

. f A narrdw white doth, usually thrown over the shoulder, still worn by the Bf arot o w 
J3Sli, and called sSmpa Slang Slang. 
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many of its most valuable contents were destroyed by Rakwdna. RAsi 
Nardda at length approaching, separated the combatants, saying, “ this is 
“ not the proper place for your contention $ better had you descend to the 
“ earth. As for you, Wisrn, as you are a god, and may be ashamed to 
“ shew yourself as such on earth, it is the will of Sang yang Guru that 
“ you be permitted to appear there in the form of a man, and to do 
" there as you like.” On which Rakwdna was cast out of Suraldya, and 
Wimu, with his consort Sri, disappeared, without any one knowing 
whither they went. 

Bisa Wdma was then, in fulfilment of the promise given by Nardda , 
called up to heaven, to supply the place among the JDewas vacated by 
Wimu, and approaching the presence of Sang yang Guru received from 
him the name of Batdra Asmdra, or Kamajdya (the god of love), and pre- 
sented him with a consort, named Kdma Rati or Baturi Bali. 

[Here ends the Kerta Ybga , or first age of the world, and the Treta 
Yoga, or second age, commences.] 

Wisnu, after his descent upon the earth, first became incarnate in the 
person of an illustrious sovereign, named Aijima Wijdya , of the country 
of Mauspdti, and reigned for a period of seventeen years, during which he 
was successful in two wars. One, in which the Rdja of Tdnjung-pura, 
having a beautiful daughter, named Chilra Wdti, in whom Sri had become 
incarnate, offered her in marriage to the prince who should overcome in 
wrestling all the others assembled : Arjuna Wijdya, however, carried her 
off from the place in which she was secreted ( Gedbng BrahcM) which pro- 
duced a war, wherein he was victorious. The, other war was with Rakwdna, 
who attacked him at Mauspdti ; in this Rakwdna was taken prisoner and 
confined in a cage; but on the solicitations of his father, Chltra Bakdr , he 
was forgiven, and allowed to return to his country, on condition that 
neither he nor his descendants would ever again make war on Aijima 
Wijdya. 

Wimu afterwards quitting the body of Aijima Wijdya became incarnate 
in the person of Rama, son of JDdsa Rdta (who when young was called 
Murddkd), entering the body of his mother during conception, and coming 
into the world with the child. About the same time Batdra Bastild, who 
hada son named Bcmdrat, united to Bramdni Wdti, becoming sorrowful, 
quitted Suraldya, with a determination to follow the fortunes of Wimu, 
who alter quitting the body of Aijim W&dya-jiimaed for some time round 
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the skirts of the earth until he fell in with Bcts&ki. Wisnu then said to 
him, “ there is a Raja of Mdndra-pura, named Ddsa Rata, who has two 
“ wives, named Dewi Rdgu and Mdnwa-ddri. I am younger than you, 

“ but on earth I must be older. I will enter the body of Rdgu, and 
“ become incarnate in the child she will bring forth ; do you the same 
“ with the other.” Mdnwa-ddri was delivered of a child named Laksa - 
mana, in which Basuki accordingly became incarnate. 

[This portion of the work, which also includes a relation of the feats of 
Bdli, son of Gotdma, the founder of Astina, brings the story down to the 
period of the poem of Rdma. The history is then carried on to the period 
of the Penddwa Lima or j BrdtaYudha, and may be concisely stated as 
follows :3 

Baswdral, son of Bas/iki, had by Bramdni Wdti two sons, Mdnu-Mandra 
and Mdnu-Madewa. The daughter of Mam-Madewa, named Sirati, was 
married to Bramina Raja , and from this marriage proceeded Rahwdna. 

The Penddwa Lima were tenth in descent from Mdnu-Mamra, as in the 
following pedigree. 

1. Mdnu-Mandsa, 

2. Tritrushta, 

3. Parikena, 

4. Sutdpa , 

5. Sa-putram, 

6. Sdkri, 

7* Pulasdra, 

8. Abidsa, 

9. Pandu-diwa Ndla. 

The Treta Ydga or second age, is supposed to have ended and the 
JOmpdra Ydga, or third age, to have commenced on the death of jRiter, 
which happened about the time of Sdkri, , 

The Wiwdha kdm is a regular poem, and contains three hundred and TiieWiw«ia. 
fifty* five pdda, or metrical stanzas. The subject is as follows, . 

JErang Bdya had a son, whose form was that of a Rmdksa, and who: 
became sovereign of the country of Iim-tmanWca, under the name' of 
DiUa Kdwacha. The father, desirous of getting rid of him, urged him to 
go to Surendra Budm, in search of a flower, called Turdng’ga jdti, which 
was worn by all the Widaddris. The Rasdksa accordingly goes in search of * 
it, and no sooner comes into the presence of Batara Gtiru, than a Wtddddri 

sitting 
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sitting by his side, named Su Prdba, the daughter of Batdra Sdmba, pre- 
sents one of these flowers to him, with which he returns to his father, who 
alarmed at his success, immediately delivers over to him the government of 
his country. 

After Delia Kewdcha had thus become sovereign, he desired to be united 
in marriage with the Widaddri who had given him the flower, and dis- 
patches a Rasdksa, named Koldnglda, with a letter, addressed to Batdra 
Gdru, soliciting Su Prdba in marriage, and threatening to destroy the 
heavens in case of refusal. When the messenger reached Surendra Budna 
he presented the letter to Batdra Sakra, who knowing its contents without 
reading it, immediately replied in a rage, “ then let your sovereign carry 
** his threat into execution, for Bitdra Guru will never consent that a 
** Widaddri be married to a Rasdksa 

When the messenger had disappeared, Batdra Sdkra communicated to the 
gods the state of aflairs, on which Batdra Guru became enraged. As he 
curbed his passion, Naraka becomes disturbed ; smoke issued from its 
deepest recesses and the heavens rocked to and fro. Rest Nardda then 
apprised Batdra Guru that there was a man on the earth, named Bagdwan 
Wardimngsih , or Mintardga, who had long performed his devotions on the 
mountain Indra-k'ila , and suggested that it might be better to employ him 
against Detia Kewdcha than for the gods, who were ignorant of the art of 
war, to await in heaven the coming of the Rasdksa, Batdra Guru approves 
of tire suggestion, and Rest Nardda descends, accordingly to Indra-kila, 
accompanied by seven Widaddris , in the hope that by the influence of their 
charms, he might succeed in abstracting Wardiningsih from the severe penance 
which he was performing. The names of the Widaddris who accompanied 
him were Su Prdba, Wilotdma, Leng leng-Mandana, Sumattdka, Ang’invpuni , 
Su Prdba-sini, and Dersa-ndla. In their train followed a thousand of the 
young and beautiful maids of heaven. 

Wardiningsih was performiug a long and rigid penance, for the purpose 
of recovering the kingdom of Astina j and when Nardda arrived at Indra* 
Mia, the sun had climbed half way up the heavens. The Widaddris 
immediately displayed their charms, and employed every artifice to attract 
his attention, bpt they could not succeed. One of them, who resembled 
his wife*> even thfeyr off her . upper garments, and exposing her bosom 

, ..... ' „ ,, . ■ Batdra 
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Batdra Sdkra then descended to Indra-Hla , in the disguise of a Dervise, 
assuming the name of Panjingrum, and approaching Wardiningsih, as if in 
grief, threw off his disguise, and resuming the god, addressed Wardiningsih, 
as follows. “ My visit to you is on three accounts ; first, 1 request your 
“ assistance in this war j secondly, I wish to apprise you, that Batdra Gdru 
“ will in a short time appear to you ; thirdly, to advise you, that when you see 
“ Batdra Gdru, and he asks you whether you have courage to engage in the 
“ war or not, you answer that you have ; requesting however, in return, that 
“ when the war Brdta Yddha takes place, the Panddwa may be successful, 
“ You may then request two arrows, called pasopdli and trisula, and the 
“ crown chdping basundnda, the vest dnta kasdnia, the slippers mdrdu 
“ kaclutrma : these slippers, when you wear them, will enable you to fly, 
“ and to enter heaven in person. Request, moreover, the chariot mdnik, 
“ which is drawn by elephants and horses of the heavenly race (sambrdni), 
“ and called chipta waldha , and that if you are successful in the war with 
“ Delia Kewdcha, Batdra Gdru, as well as the other gods, may each present 
“ you with a Widaddri .** Batdra Sdkra having made an impression on the 
mind of 3 Wardiningsih returned to heaven. 

In the mean time Mang-mdng Mdrka , the Peptdeh of Delia Kewdcha, who 
had a face like a hog, received orders to lay waste the mountain of Jndra-kUa. 
He no sooner arrived there, and began to destroy the cultivation, than 
Semar gave information of it to Wardiningsih, who coming forth with his 
bow and arrow immediately struck the Rasdksa ; upon which Batdra Gdru 
appeared in the form of a forester, holding in his hand a bow without an 
arrow. Then struggling with Wardiningsih to withdraw the arrow with which 
the Rasdksa had been struck, each pulled at it ineffectually until a quarrel 
ensued, in which Batdra Gdru accused Wardiningsih of having a bad heart, 
and of following the dictates of his Guru Duma, who was at Astim, and 
who had a crooked nose and mouth. Wardiningsih being enraged at this, 
a severe combat ensued, when BatdraGdru having laid hold of bis adversary's 
hair, theother attempted to retaliate, on which Batdra Gdru vanished, A 
fragrant odour immediately arose, and Wardiningsih reflected upon what 
Sdkra had told him, and instantly perceived a bright arch, like the rainbow, 
with Batdra Gdru appearing within it, attended by Rest Narada and a suit© 
of Widaddris : bowing profoundly to the ground, he felt himself permitted 
to approach the deity and kiss his feet ; Batdra Gdru then informed. Mm 
of his object in coming to Indra-kila, and requested that he would, make war 
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upon Bella Kewdcha, who was the enemy of the gods j to which War- 
dimngsih consented, making the requests which had been suggested by Batdra 
Sdlcra. To these Batdra Guru assented, adding, “ if you have success in 
“ this war, I will appoint you sovereign of the heavens for one year. You 
“ shall have power over all the gods, and the Widaddris shall be your atten- 
** dants ; and as long as you live you shall have power to visit SuraMya at 
« your pleasure.” This said, Batdra Guru disappeared. 

On the next day Wardiningsih prepared for his journey to Ima mantdka, the 
country of Detia Kewdcha, and on his way thither fell in with the Widaddris , 
Su Prdba and Wila Tdma , who had been sent by Bdtdra Sdkra. Wardiningsih, 
on ' his arrival at the Basdksd’s capital, commissioned these Widaddris to 
enter the palace and feign an attachment for Delia Kewacka. Ddtia Kewacka 
no sooner beheld them, than being thrown off his guard, he declared, that 
the object of the war being thus attained without trouble, he would enjoy 
himself at his ease. Then dressing himself in his princely robes, and per- 
fuming himself as a bridegroom, he approached Su Praia, and taking her 
on his knee chaunted a song, which so delighted her that she fell asleep. 
Wardiningsih oh this entered into her ear-stud and awoke her. Delia Kewacka 
then urged her to gratify his passion, but she refused, and required, as a 
mark of confidence, that he would trust her with the secret of his power. 
This he refused, until she was about to stab herself, when ho whispered in 
her ear that he was invulnerable except within his throat, if any one 
injured that part in the least he must instantly die. Wardiningsih thus 
ascertaining his vulnerable point, escaped with the Widaddris and ascended 
to Batdra Sdkra in SuraMya. 

Ddfia Kewdcka then collecting his fortes proceeded to the war with a count- 
less host, laying wasteshe Country until he arrived near Tdnda Wdru, where 
he halted to make preparations for the attack. The heavens now shook, 
and Nardka emitted smoke. The gods trembled with fear, and the wind, 
charged with the gross stench of the Basdksa, almost overpowered them. 

Wardmiiigsih having arrived at the abode of Sdkra , the great bell ( 'gatita ) 
was Struck, when the gods immediately assembled. The forces of Suraldya 
then movedori, Wardiningsih following in a splendid* chariot. Having thrown 
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Hie battle commenced, and the forces of the Rasdksa being most nume- 
rous and powerful, were about to carry all before them, when Gdtot Kdcha 
arrived, and taking part with Wardiningsih, turned the tide of the battle in 
favour of the gods, plucking up the mountains by the roots and casting them 
upon the Rasdksas. Detia Kewdcha escaping the general overthrow, and at-' 
tended by Secha Tung’gdra, shot an arrow at Wardiningsih , which the latter 
caught under his arm, and feigning death fell to the ground. Great was the 
grief of Sdmar and of all his other attendants ; but Delia Kewdcha approaching 
burst out into a loud lough, when Wardiningsih , who had watched his oppor- 
tunity, observing the Rasdksa* s mouth open, instantly rose, and struck the 
arrow into it and so killed him. 

Gdtot Kdcha, , who in consequence of the absence of Arjuna on a penance 
for three years, had been sent to recall him, and who had discovered him 
by the appearance of his attendant Semar, now approached Wardiningsih, 
and kissing his feet, informed him of the sorrow of Sena and Derma 
Wdngsa at his absence, on which Wardiningsih desired him to return and 
report what he had seen. 

He then proceeded, attended by the victorious host, to the dwelling of 
Batdra Gdru, called Papdriwarna ; on which Batdra Gd.ru assembling the 
gods, and permitting Wardiningsih to approach and kiss bis feet, declares to 
him that he was not forgetful of his promise, and would forthwith fulfil it 
He then declared him sovereign of Suraldya, under the title of Prdbu Anili 
Kith and gave him free access to every part of the heavens, Aijdna then 
visited the seven quarters of Suraldya, in which was the abode of the 
Widaddris, and assumed the sovereignty accordingly ; while Goto* Kdcha, 
proceeding to Amirta, informed Sena and DSrma W ingsa of what had 
passed. There were also present at his relation Nakbla Sa dewa , Batdra 
Krisna, Samba, and Panchawdla, all equally anxious to know the fate of 
Aij&nd,, Mm Mnti, the mother of Pmdfiwa, having calculated oft the 
death of Atytina, and made preparation for burning herself in consequence, 
was ovegpyed at this unexpected good news ; and Mrma Wi dngta, \tbe 
sovereign :of Andrta, gave, a grand entertainments in which the Beddyas 
danced to the sound of the music, while, Gm Kfaht* related the feats of 

Axydna , . • ■ ... % ,i! ■ • • 1 

The Rdma Kdm k usually divided into four parts. The first, called Rdma, 
Gd^drung,, contains , the history of Rdma, from his infancy imtfi hia,WW 
riagej the second, kdma Bddra, from his marriage until hi*, 
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Dewi, is carried off by Rahwdna j the third, Rama Tdli , from the first 
employment of Hdnuman as a data or messenger, until he builds the bridge 
from the continent to the island Ang’ldngka-di jptira ; and the fourth, called 
Ramaydna (by which is understood Rama when arrived at his full power), 
from the beginning of the war of Ddna Ldga on Lanka till the end of it, 
when Rama regains his consort Siti Dewi, and returns to Nayddia, leaving 
Rahwdna! s brother, B ibisdna, sovereign of Ldnglca. Of these the Rdma- 
yana is the most common on Java. The Rama Tdli has been recently 
obtained from Bali. This composition, as one poem, is by far the most 
extensive of any which the Javans possess. 

The mythology contained in the Rdma differs, in some measure, from 
that of the Kdnda. Rdma is here made to relate to Bibisdna , in Arldli 
measure but Kdm language, that Brdma , in the first instance, sprang from 
W'rnu ; that in the beginning of the world, Wisnu existed in that part of 
the heavens named Antabbga , the place of serpents ; that Brdma first com- 
municated the knowledge of the Sdstra. Nine incarnations of Wisnu are 
then detailed : the first, when he appeared as Ivoalc Mo/cur-mo (the tor- 
toise) '} the second, as Sing’ha (the lion), when he was called Jiaruna ; the 
third, as Aryuna Wijdya ; the fourth in Windkitdya or Rdma. In the fifth 
he was to appear as Kresna $ and after the sixth, seventh, and eighth, 
in the ninth when he would become incarnate in the person of a great 
sovereign, named Prdbu Purtisa. 

Ant-ska Sura, Anrdka Siira (the courageous child of the sun) is written in Kdm, but 

kadtoteka. translated into Javan, under the name of Buma Kalantdka, or JEmba tdli • 
The period to which it refers is that occupied posterior to that of the 
Wvwdka , and prior to that of the Brdta Ytidha. It relates almost exclu- 
sively to the exploits o£ B&mat, who was the son of Ddwi Fratiwi, of the 
race of Widaddris. 

Dewi Pratfall being enamoured of Wisnu, her thoughts were continually 
turned towards him, notwithstanding he had been cast out of Suraldya. 
One night having dreamt tlrat her passion for him was gratified, she con- 
ceived a child. She afterwards heard in her sleep a voice saying to her, 
^Descend to the earth in search of Krisna, for Wisnu is become incarnate 
« in his person : his colour is deep black.” She descended accordingly; 
and established- herself afc,PrqjuMksm, where she was delivered of a son, 
whom $he\m When he . arrived at maturity,, she 

informed him who was* his father, and when- he discovered him he was 
i • r received 
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received and acknowledged by him. Krtsna had afterwards another son, 
named Sarnia, who having insulted the wife of Buma a quarrel arose between 
the two brothers, in which Buma put Samba to death in a most disgraceful 
manner, mangling and exposing his body. Kresna, enraged at this, threw 
his Chakra at Buma, desiring Gdtol Kdcha to raise him from the earth the 
moment lie is struck, lest the power of his mother should restore him. 

Gaiot Kdcha obeys his orders and Bima is destroyed. Sena , one of the sons 
of Pdndu, is one of the personages of this poem. 

The history of the succeeding period is contained in the Brata Yudha, or Brata 
holy war, the most popular and esteemed work in the language. This poem 
is identified in its subject with the Mahabdrat of continental India, in the 
same manner as that of Ttdma is with the Ramdyan. An analysis of this 
poem will be given under the head poetiy, 

Next, in point of time, to this story, follows that of the poem called ParaWsit. 
Parak'ml, which abounds with the praises of that prince who was the son 
of Bimdntju and grandson of Arjuna, and is descriptive of the tranquillity 
and happiness which universally prevailed during his reign. It also con- 
tains an historical relation of the sovereigns who succeeded him, and brings 
down the line of princes from Parikisit through ten descents to Aji Jdya 
Bdya, as follows. 

— Parikisit. 

1. Suma Wichitra. 

£. Ang’ling Dria. 

8. TJdidna. 

4. Madiwdng’i. 

5. Miscna. 

0 . 

7. • 

8 . 

9. Sima Wichdia. 

10. Aji Jdya Bdya. 

It was daring the reign of the last of these princes that the first inter- 
course with Western India is supposed to have taken place ; an account of 
the historical composition relating to a subsequent period is therefore reserved 
for the chapters on History. • 

The Stiria Ketu (or lofty sun) contains in a few stanzas the history of 
a prince, the fifth in descent from the Kurdwa, who by dint of jwayer to ’the 
gods obtained a son named Kirta Sima. 

The 
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The Niti Sdstra Kdm is a work on ethics, comprized in one hundred 
and twenty-three stanzas, each of which contains a moral lesson ; it is con- 
sidered coeval with, if not more ancient than the Brdta Yudlia, and the 
Kaiwi is considered the most pure extant. The modern version of this 
work has already been referred to, and translations of some of the stanzas 
have been introduced. The following are taken indiscriminately, and 
translated immediately from the Kami. 

A man who is moderate and cool in his desires will do good to a country. 
A woman is like unto Dim Mamhdra when her desires are moderate, 
and men cannot look upon her without delight. A Pandila must act 
up to his doctrines j although it may be in war and difficulty, still he 
must act up to what he professes. 

This must be the conduct of the Pandila. If attacked by a serpent, he 
must not be moved by it, nor even by a lion : still the same, he must 
be firm and unmoved, and neither the serpent nor the lion will have 
power to hurt him., 

A* the surqja flower floats in tile water, so does the heart exist in a 
pure body ; but let it not be forgotten, that the root of the flower 
holds to the ground, and that the heart of man depends upon his 
conduct in life. The conduct of a Pandita must be distinguished by 
mercy, charity, firmness, and prudence. His speech should be soft 
and gentle, and in accordance with and like unto written instruction, 
so as to moderate and calm the mind and desires of mankind. 

It Is mean and low for a rich man not to dress well ; it is still more 
mean and low for a man of understanding to mix with bad company. 
So is it when a man attains a high age and knows not the Sdstra - t 
but when a man, through the whole course of his life, does not 
reflect upon his conduct, such a man is of no use in the world 
whatever. 

A man should wear that sort of apparel which in the general opinion is 
considered proper, and should also eat that kind of food which is 
generally, approved of. If he does this, he will appear like unto a 

, virgin, who has just attained maturity. Let him not follow implicitly 
the advice and instruction he may receive, but let him weigh them, 
afid aefeo^what is good by his own understanding. • , 

In war* tel on any account, but- let the whole: thoughts 

be directed to the mhin object of urging the warriors to the attack of 

the 
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the foe. Moreover, let the thoughts be directed to what may be the 
enemy’s plans : this done, let the heart feel fire. 

When a man engages another in his service, there are four points on 
which he should satisfy himself respecting him. First, his appearance; 
secondly, his conduct; thirdly, his intelligence; and fourthly, his 
honesty. 

The most valuable property is gold ; and whoever has much of it, if he 
does not assist those who are poor and in want, is like unto a house 
without a fence, and he will soon be deprived of the property which 
he possesses. 

As the moon and the stars shed their light by night, and the sun giveth 
light by day, so should the sayings of a wise man enlighten all around 
him. 

Follow not the seeming wisdom of a woman’s discourse ; for as a man is 
more powerful and better informed than a woman, it is fitter that he 
should stand on his own ground. 

A man who knows not the customs of the country (yudya Nag dr a), is 
like a man who would bind an elephant with cords made from the tdn- 
jung flower. It is not necessary lor the elephant to be enraged : with 
the least motion he breaks the cords asunder. 

Deprive not another of the credit which is due to him, nor lower Mm in 
the opinion of the world ; for the sun, when he approaches near to the 
moon, in depriving her of her light adds nothing to his own lustre. 

There is nothing better in the world than a man who keeps his word ; and 
there is nothing worse than a man who swerves from his word, for he 
is a liar. There are five witnesses which may be seen by every one : 
Yung-andla or Brdma (fire), Sbria (the sun), Chdndra (the moon), Kdkt 
(time,) Bdyu (life). And they are the great witnesses, always present 
throughout the three worlds ; therefore let men recollect never to He. 

There are three things which destroy a man’s character, and they are as 
three poisons: the first, to disgrace his family or lower himself; the 
second, to take delight in bringing misfortunes and unhappiness upon 
others ; the third, to be a hypocrite, and assume the character of a 
Pmdita. 

Several works have been recently discovered in BdU, called Agdma, Adi - 
gdma, Ptirwa Dig&ma, Surcha, MuscMyagdma, Kantdra or Sdstra Mendfm t 
Dewagdma, Maim&ri, Tatwa, Wiya Wasdha, Ddsta 

Paragdme, 
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Taragdma, Satmagdmn, Gamiga Gamdna. Of many of these copies have 
been procured, and the Sdstra Mendwa, or institutions of Menu, have been 
partially translated into English. This is a book of law comprised in about 
one hundred and sixty sections, evidently written on the spot, and with 
reference to the peculiar habits and dispositions of the people for whom 
it was framed. As a code of civil law, it is remarkable for the proof it af- 
fords of the existence of actual property in the land ; and as a criminal 
code, for the frequency of capital punishment, and the almost total absence 
of all degrading or minor corporeal punishment. 

Of the more modern compositions, and which may be considered as more 
strictly Javan, the following are the principal. 

Angrene is an historical work, which commences with the reign of Sri 
Jdya LangMra, sovereign of Medang Kamulan , the grandfather of the 
celebrated Pdnji , and concludes with the death of Pdnji. This is the 
longest work to be found in the modem literature of Java, and contains the 
most interesting and important part of Javan history immediately antecedent 
to the establishment of Mahometanism. It is composed in several measures 
of the Sekar Gdngsal, and is usually divided into several smaller works, to 
each of which the name of Pdnji is prefixed, as: 

Pdnji Mordanmgkung. The history of that part of Pdnji’ s life, when 
his consort, Sekar-tdji, is carried off by a deity. This is replete with rela- 
tions of his adventures in war, and partly written in the Sekar Sepoh and 
partly in the Sekar Gdngsal. 

Pdnji Magdt-lcung relates to that period when the object of Pdnji’s love 
was not yet attained. 

Pdryi-dng’ron dkung, containing the particulars of the marriage ceremonies 
observed by Pdnji . , 

Pdnji priambdda, containing an account of the success and completion of 
Pdnji’s love, and ending with his marriage. 

Pdnji Jdya Kastima. This is one of the names assumed by Pdnji after the 
loss of his consort, Sekar 4dji, and contains an account of his expedition to 
Bali, where he regained her. 


t , Pdnji CMkel Wdning Pdti (when young brave even to death) contains the 
javepile expats! of thiis.hero. 

'Pdfiji WarQWmgsa includes the period qf his life, when the Princess of 
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Neither the date of the principal work from which these minor com- 
positions are taken, nor the name of the author is known ; but it is supposed 
to have been written subsequently to the time of Majapdhit, the language 
being modern Javan. 

Literary compositions of the higher cast are generally classed by the 
Javans under the head of Pepdkam or Bdbat, the latter of which includes 
all historical works and chronicles of modern date. 

Sruti is a work which contains regulations for the conduct and behaviour 
of an inferior to a superior. It is written in the Kdwi language, but Artdti 
measure, and has not yet been translated into Javan. It is of the same 
length as the Niii Sdslra Kdwi. 

NUi JPrqja is composed in the same measure as the Sriiti, and contains 
regulations for the conduct of sovereigns and chiefs, partly in the Kdwi and 
partly in the Javan. 

Asia Prdja is a work of the same nature and similarly composed. 

S'wdka contains regulations for behaviour when in the presence of a supe- 
rior, in the Javan language and Aridli measure. 

Nagdra Krdma > regulations for the good administration of the country, 
in the same language and measure. 

Ytidha Nagdra, the customs of the country, containing rules for the 
behaviour of persons of different ranks, in Javan and in the Artdti and 
Pam^il measures. 

Kamanddka contains instructions for inspiring respect and fear in the 
exercise of authority, partly Kdwi, partly Javan, and in Artali measure. 

The seven last-mentioned works are supposed to have been written about 
the same period. The CMndra Sangkdla of the Sruti is 1340 of the Javan 
era. From the allusion to Islam customs which they contain it is concluded 
that they were all composed on the decline of Majapdhit, at a period- when 
the influence of that religion was rapidly gaining ground. These works are 
jin pretty general circulation, and form the basis of the institutions and 
regulations of the country. The translation already given of a modern 
version of the Niti Prdja will serve to shew their nature and tendency. 

Jdya Longhair a is a work supposed to have been written by a chief of that 
name, when sovereign of M&dang Kamdlan, and which contains regula- 
tions for the highest judicial proceedings. 

Jdgul Mtida, supposed to have been written by J&gul Mitia, the jPdteA 
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or minister of Kandidxoan , chief of Mcdang Kamulan, containing rules for 
the guidance of Fatehs in the judicial department of their office. 

Gdja Muda , a similar work, supposed to have beenwrittn by Gdja Mtidct, 
the Pdteh of the great Bro'wijdya of Majapdlnl. 

Kdpa Kdpa, regulations for the guidance of the sovereign in the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Stiria Alem, a similar work for the guidance of all persons entrusted with 
authority, supposed to have been composed by Aji Jhnbon, the first 
Mahometan sovereign of Java. 

None of the above works are written in verse. They form the basis of 
what may be called the common law of the country. The translation of the 
modem vei'sion of the last of these, contained in the Appendix, will serve 
to convey some idea of the nature and spirit of this class of compositions. 

Besides the above may be noticed another work called Jdya LangJcdra, a 
romance, supposed to have been written in the time of Susunan Ampd, in 
the Javan language and modern measures. This is a moral work of consider- 
able length, written in allegory, and pointing out the duties of all classes. 

The Jlrwar Mamkam is of a more recent date, and a general favourite : 
it may convey some notion of the modern romances of the Javans. 

That is true love which makes the heart uneasy ! 

There was a woman who shone like a gem in the world, for she was dis- 
tinguished by her conduct, and her name was Jtmar Mamkam . 

Perfect was her form, and she was descended from a devotee, from whom 
she derived her purity and the rules of her conduct. 

Her beauty was like that of the children of hoaven ( mdaddrh ), and men 
saw more to admire in her, than was to be found on the plains, on tho 
mountains, or in the seas. 

Pore was her conduct, like that of a saint, and she never forgot her 
devotions to the deity : all evil desires were strangers to her heart. 

She rose superior above the multitude from following the dictates of 
religion, and in no one instance was her heart disturbed by a bad 
'thought of desire, so that her life was without reproach. 

What pity it is she hath not » lover, for when a young and handsome 
wotoan obtains a husbatod of high character and qualifications, it is as 
milk mixed with sugar? 


When 
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When her virtue was assailed by the Panghulu, she was astonished and 
exclaimed, “ why dost thou thus take the course of a thief? why dost 
“ thou act in this manner? 

“ Art thou not prohibited from doing thus ? forgettest thou thy JRaja, 
“ and fearcst thou not thy God ? 

“ And thinkest thou not either of thyself? Greatly dost thou astonish 
" me ! Is not thy conduct bad even before the world ? but being 
“ forbidden by the Almighty, art thou not afraid of his anger ?” 

“ If such be thy desire, I can never consent to its indulgence, for I fear 
“ my God, and for all such deeds the punishment from heaven is great. 

“ Rather let me follow the course pointed out by the prophet : let me 
“ imitate the conduct of his child Fatima* 

** How comes it, that thy inclination is so evil towards me ? Verily, 
“ if my father knew of this proceeding, wouldst thou not justly 
" receive severe punishment ?” 

The Panghulu thus frustrated in his design, writes in revenge to her 
lather, and informs him that his daughter has made a fruitless endeavour to 
seduce him : upon hearing which the deceived parent orders her to be put 
to death. Her brother is about to put this order in execution, when placing 
his hand before his eyes while he inflicts the blow, he stabs a small deer in 
lieu of bis sister, who escapes into the woods. 

With rapidity she fled to the woods, and then taking shelter under a wide 
spreading tearing? en tree, the still unripe fruits of the forest attained 
maturity, and seemed to offer themselves as a relief to her. 

All the flowers, though the season for opening their petals was not arrived, 
now expanded, and shedding their fragrance, it was borne by a gentle 
zephyr towards her, while the bramdra, attracted by the odour, 
swarmed around, and the fragrance of each flower seemed to vie with 
the other in reaching her presence. 

The wild animals of the forest, the tiger, the wild ox, the rhinoceros, 
came towards the princess, as if to watch and guard her, crouching 
around her* but occasioning not the least alarm. 
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Being in want of water, the princess put up a prayer to heaven, when 
close by her feet a spring of pure water issued. 

On which the saroja flower soon appeared, opening its petals, and offer- 
ing the shade of a puyung to the smaller water-plants floating beneath. 

Her heart now became easy ; and delighted at what she beheld, she pro- 
ceeded to bathe and perform her devotions. 

The father, on his return, learns the treachery of the Panghulu, and 
having recovered his daughter, she is subsequently married to a neighbour- 
ing prince, by whom she has three children. Her trials, however, are not 
yet at an end, for being on a journey to visit her father, accompanied by 
the Pepdteh of her husband, who is appointed to guard her on the way, the 
Pepdteh forms a design upon her virtue. He is represented as saying : — 

** If you, oh princess, submit not to my desires, it is my determination 
“ to put your eldest child to death.” 

The princess on hearing this became so affected as to be deprived of 
speech. 

When the Pepdteh again repeating his threat in a solemn manner, 

She replied, “ what would you have me say ? Whatever may be the 
“ will of God I must submit. If my child is to die, how can I prevent 
“ it ? 

The Pepdteh, on hearing this, forthwith drew his sword, and slew the 
child, again demanding of the princess whether she would submit to 
his desires ? To which she answered, “ No ! ” 

He again urged her ; but the princess hanging down her head was silent, 
and in the hope that God would give her resolution, her mind became 
more easy. 

The Pepdteh then shaking his sword before the princess, again urged her 
to submit, threatening that if she refused he would slay her second 
child. 

But the princess could only reply, “ you must act as you say, if it is the 
“ will of God that you should do so.” 

•He them slew the second child, and again urging her , to submit, threat- 
refusal, that he would slay the third child,, then at her 
breast. . 

Snatching the child from her arms, he put his threat into execution, and 

the 
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the blood flew on the mother’s face, on which she swooned and fell to 
the ground. 

The Pepdteh having succeeded in recovering her, again attempted to 
effect his purpose, threatening that if she still refused he would slay 
her : to this the princess at first made no reply. 

But placing her sole reliance on the Almighty, a thought at last struck her, 
and she said : 

“ Do as you will- with me ; but seeing that I am disfigured with blood, 

“ allow me first to bathe in an adjacent stream.” 

The Pepdteh assenting to this, she went away and effected her escape into 
the woods. There she remained in safety, until discovered by her hus- 
band, who in revenge put the three children of the Pepdteh to death. 

It has already been shewn, that notwithstanding the intercourse which ^oducuon of 
has now subsisted for upwards of four centuries, and the full establishment twe. 
of the Mahometan as the national religion of the country for upwards of 
three centuries, the Arabic has made but little or no inroad into the 
language ; and it may be added, that the Arabic compositions now among 
them are almost exclusively confined to matters of religion. Books in the 
Javan language are occasionally written in the Arabic character, and then 
termed Pegu , but this practice is by no means general. The Koran was 
first translated, or rather paraphrased, about a century ago, and rendered 
into Javan verse by a learned man of Pranardga, to whom the title of 
Km Pranardga was in consequence given. 

Arabic books, however, are daily increasing in number. The principal 
works in this language, with which the Javans are at present acquainted, 
arc the Umid brahin, by Sheik llstif Sanusi ; Mohdrrar, by Iman Abu 
Hanijh : Ranh Taleb, by Sheik Islam Zachariah; and Iman Kamil, by 
Sheik Abdul Karim Jili . The doctrines of Sheik Mulana Ishak , the father 
of Susumn Giri and one of the earliest missionaries, were those of Abu 
Manifa, which are the same as the Persians are said to profess ; but these 
doctrines have, subsequent to the time of Susdnan Giri , been changed for 
those of Shajihi. There are, however, some who still adhere to the 
doctrines of Hdnifa j but their numbers are few, and the. chiefs are all 
followers of Shqfihi. The number of Arabic tracts circulating on Java has 
been estimated at about two hundred. 


Several 
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Several institutions have been established in different parts of the island, 
for the instruction of youth in the Arabic language and literature. At one 
of these, in the district of Pranardga, there was at one time, (about seventy 
years ago, in the time of Pdku Nagdra,) not less than fifteen hundred 
scholars. This institution has since fallen into decay, and the number at 
present does not exceed three or four hundred. Similar institutions are 
established at Meldng’i, near Maldrem, and at Sidamai'mar, near Surabdya ; 
and &t Bantam, about eighty years ago, there existed an institution, of nearly 
equal extent with that of Pranardga. 

Literary compositions are almost invariably written in verse. The mea- 
sures employed are of three classes. First, the sekdr* Mm, or measures 
in which the Mm compositions arc generally written $ secondly, the sekdr 
sepoh, high or ancient measures j thirdly, the sekdr gdngsal, or five modem 
measures. 

A complete stanza is termed apdda (literally a foot) ; a line is termed ukdra ; 
the long syllables are termed guru, the short ldku ; and although rhyme is not 
used, the several measures of the sekdr sepoh and gdngsal are regulated by the 
terminating vowels of each line, which are fixed and determined, for each 
particular kind of verse, t by the number of syllables in each line, the 
disposition of the long syllables, and the number of lines in each stanza or 
pada. 

Of the sekdr Mm there are twelve radical stanzas, most of which occur in 
the Niti Sdslra and other principal Kawi compositions. They are named : 

1. Sradula mkrindita, 

2. Jdga dita. 

3. Wahirat. 

4. Basdnta tildka. 

5. Bdngsapdtra, 

6. Srdgddra. 

* Sekdr literally means flowers, and is the usual term for poetry, flowcm (of tho language). 

+ « The teg&b i verse is only regulated by the rhythm of tho syllables, and the similarity 
“ of the vowels in the close. This similarity of tho terminating vowels does not amount to 
« regular rhyme, for the consonants may be totally different though the vowels are similar, 
" as in the Spanish rhymes termed Asonantes. Thus luglag and iciltal, tut and cahug, silip and 
“ hukUr, however imperfect as rhymes, are all that Is required in the termination of Qxtteg&a 
“ verse.”— Leyden on the Indo-Chinese, Asiatic Researches. 
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6. Srdgddra. 

7. Selcarini. 

8. Swwanddna, 

9. Champdka mdliar. 

10. Prd-wira Mila . . 

11. Basanlalila. 

12. Ddnda. 

Each of these stanzas consists of four lines, as in the following example 
of the Sradula W'tkrmdila, from the Niti Sdslra Kdwi. 

“ Reng janma di kami ta chita reseping sarvva praja ng’enaka 
“ Ring s’tri matdia mauuara pria wawus aude m&na kung lulut 
“ Yen j'ing Madiani kang pinandita mochap tet6ah pa desa pxien 
“ Yeti ring matdia nikang mosa mochap-akan wakchura sing’a k’roti 

A man who is moderate and cool in his desires will do good to a country. 

A woman is like unto JDdzci Mctnuhdra when her desires are moderate, and 
men cannot look upon her without admiration. 

A Pandlla must at all times and on all occasions act up to his doctrines : 

Whether it be in war or in difficulty, still he must act up to what he says. 

Examples of several other measures of the sekdr Mm and of the metre 
will be given hereafter in the analysis of the Brdta Yudha. 

Of the xckdh $ epoh there are great varieties, several of which are exhi- sekfc Sepoh. 
bited in the following examples. 

SUSGATRUH, 

{Consisting of free unequal lines, terminating with the -vowel sounds u, «, u, i, and 0.) 

“ Wong ahurip ] aywa ta { ang’gung J katungkul |j 
“ Tng kawibaw&n j kamuktSn j| 

" ’Aywa ta j ang’gung gumung’gQng fl ; : 

“ Manawa J dinadung eblfs || 
i( Kajarah j tomah wurung wong fl 

Men of this world ! give not yourselves up 

To the pleasures of power and sensual gratification : 

Neither be vain nor open to flattery, 

Lest 
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Lest caught in his toils, 

You fell into the hands of the devil. 

PUCHUNG, 

{Consisting of four unequal lines , terminating with the vowel sounds, u, a, i, and a.) 

“ Den prayitna j wong agung | aja pitambuh j| 

“ Barang | rahing praja || 

Kawruhana | den atit! || 

“ Supayani J *ing tindak aywajng’alentar || 

Watch well, ye great, and be not unmindful 
Of what takes place in the country ; 

But observe it narrowly, 

That the administration of it may 
Not be neglected. 

BALABAK, 

( Consisting of three long lines, each terminating in 6). 

“ Wong ahunp J aja anggung mang’an minum J jarene |[ 

«* Ananungkul | £ng dria kang tan sayogya } gaweno || 

“ La,mun ora j ing nalika raangsa Kala { Kalancll 

Men of this life ! devote not yourselves to the pleasures of 
eating and drinking; 

For it is a passion of which the indulgence is vicious, 

Except on grand and particular occasions. 

ki'iswa wmANGKONG wibAngrong, 

( Consisting of six lines, terminating in the vowel sounds i, o, u, i, a, and a). 

“ lir dawuh dawuh | ing margx || 

“ Sang d’yah parayang J paroyong il 
“ Supe duk aniandak J wastra ng’rangkus || 

“ Kawingkin kang wentls j| 

“ Lumarap j kadi kilat || 

“ Murub padlng J Kang paseban |j 

Stumbling aa she went, 

The Brincess walked with faltering pace. 

Laying hold of heynnder garment, she unconsciously drew it up, 

. XKTU*** 

Wtten 
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When from the exposed calf of her leg 
A flash like lightning darted. 

Which illumined the Hall of Audience. 

SUMEKAR, 

(Consisting of Jive lines , ending in the vowel sounds i, a, a, i and e). 

“ Gugunung’an j lor-wetan tuliu ’angrawit [| 

“ Pinarigx in g sela kakarang’an j| 

*' Pandan-janma | jinemb|ang , an |j 
«* Sri jata winujxl j wujll|| 

“ Pisang tatar J Hr tunjung j Sikarl J 

Beautiful are the hills to the north-east, 

Adorned and interspersed with walls of stone. 

With the pdndanjanma growing in pots. 

And overgrown with the s’ ri jata, ' 

And the pisang tdtar, having a blossom like the tunjung. 

i>alug6n, 

( Consisting of eight lines , terminating with the vowel sounds a, u, o, a, o, a, u, and o). 

“ Yen tan liana | adedangkan j| 

“ Punggawa satrya agitng || 

“ Miang mantrl j rempeg agoldng || 

“ Obah osik j ing prajekuj) 

“ Iku aija | praja katong j) 

“ Lawan pang*wa|saning nata || 

“ Tan liana j panasten kalbu || 

“ Nora cheng’il J datan leniok [| 

When none are selfish. 

And the great officers of state, the nobles. 

And the petty officers, axe all united together, 

Whatever maybe the convulsions or the troubles of the kingdom. 
Still will the kingdom be great and prosperous* 

When the power of the sovereign 
Is envied by none, 

All axe then united and none are disloyal. 

palu-gAngsa, 

( Consisting of six tines , terminating in the vowel sounds a, e, e, a, a, and i). , 

“ Pada salamet sadaya || 

« Sapung gawS | mantri lap satriySoSjl 

, 8 F " '! 


“ Yata 
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« Yata Raja J adil mall j andikane || 

“ Eh ajunan pirang prakara || 

“ Kabechikan J m’ring kawula |l 
“ Pateh yunan j awot-sarl || 

All will be prosperous and peaceful, 

The chiefs of provinces, the nobles, and the petty chiefs. 

On which Raja Adil (the just king) thus spoke again : 

“ Oh Yunan, how many rules are there 
“ For the prosperity of the subject ?” 

To which Pdteh Yknan returned for answer. 

KUSWAHINt, 

( Consisting of seven lines, terminating in the vowel sounds u, a, u, a, i, a, and e). 

“ Sampun katah J aniyasat wadya prabu || 

“ Balik ng’egung’ena jj 
“ Turasing wong j bangsa luhur || 

“ Yen turasing J bangsa andap |j 
“ Nang’ing prayugl J klnanti |j 
“ Den pratela J hing paneja j| 

“ Ang’inggahaken j wad’yan! |} 

Treat not the subjects of your majesty with cruelty, 

But respect 

The descendants of honourable families ; 

To the descendants even of low families 

Also shew kind treatment j 

Yet be careful how you take a liking to any one. 

And raise him in the world. 

mAhISA LANG’IT (TUB BUFFALO of the sky), 

(Consisting of jive lines , terminating in the vowel sounds e, u, i, u, and o.) 

“ Yen sampun J wonten kagun&ne |j 
** Miang kraprawiranipun j| 

“ Putyuling | sasami saml II 
“ Pantes jenuryung | kangluhgguh II 
*« Nora lingsem j ing piySngkdb 11 , 

If tber^ . . ,, 1 

. . And 
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And abilities 
Surpassing his equals. 

It is proper to raise him, 

And there is no shame in such an act. 

KENYA KED1RI. 

(Consisting of nine lines, terminating in the vowel sounds, u, i, u, u, u, a, e, u and i.) 

“ Inggih laraun J dereng wontan labetipun il 
“ Guna Kaprawiraneki j| 

“ Upama yen jinunjung’a j lungguhipunj) 

“ Sayektx j kochaping jagat j datan arus || 

“ Makan darah J yen dereng yog’ya jinunjung || 

“ Lan samphn | ’akarya J lurah jj 
“ Wong duijana J dursilekf II 
“ Lan sampun atantun || 

“ M’ring pung’gawa ] mantrl jahtl II 

But if one having neither merit, 

Ability, nor capacity, 

Should be promoted in his stead. 

Then would the world say it was improper j 

For one raised above his merits must mdkan ddrah (swallow blood). 

Make not a chief 

Of one who is a knave or bears an ill character. 

And ask not advice 
From one who is ill disposed. 

Other measures which may be classed under the sekdr sepoh are the 
jurudemting, linking, gdmbuh, kuldnte , Idmbang, Jsdma rdga, rdngsang, 
pamur* dntang, ontang- anting, ’mas-kumdmbang, > tdrub-agung, pcwntfil 
dlang’it or kindnti, irun-trm hmg-gadtmg, Idra-katrlsm. 

The sekdr gangsal, or five modem measures, are those in which the SeWrgangsai. 
ordinary compositions of the present day are written. Of these there are 
again several varieties in different districts, as follow 

ASMAHANDANA, * 

which according to the manner in which it is chaunted is called sal6bog t 
jdkal&la, surup-sasi-bawardga, sindon-pradapa, paldran . . t. ' , 

3 F 2 {Consisting 
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(' Consisting of seven lines terminating in the vowel sounds i, a, o e, a, a, u mi a*) 
“ Sun ’amurwa j lang’it inggll || 

“ Dadalan iku J pan dawa || 

“ Chok jurang’a [ pasti ledok || 

« Lumrahi g’ni apanas'H 
“ Sanady’an lawe J petak II 
“ Yen winedel j dadi wuiung II 
“ Yen mahidu j ayonana || 


Lofty is the sky, 

Eoads too are always long ; 

Every valley is low, 

And fire is naturally hot ; 

White thread will even be black 
If jet you do but dye it, 

And if you don’t believe it, try. 

ARTAT1, DANUANG GULA, (sugar crow), or SAD^NA CH)!tA, 

which according as it is chaunted, is called renchasih, mqjdsih, lindur 
ddlang-harahinan, bdrang miring, g&la Jcentar, or paldran. 

{Consisting of ten unequal lines , terminating in the vowel sounds , i, a, e or o, u, i, a, u, 

a, 

“ Benjang ingsun | mari brangta lcingkin II 
“ Yen niamala | malaning kanang rat || 

** Durjana | dusta Hnyoke II 
“ Chela | cholong chalimud II 
** Wong amblgal | ng’etal katahil || 


** Babotoh | kabutuh |j 
“ Babangsat | puda malesat [| 

“ Baya kono j mari analian J wiyadi j| 

“ Dadining susl | laija || 

- The painful feeling of my love will only cease 
When the wicked of the world. 

The knaves, tiie thieyes and the liars, 

" Thescnn^^ who, steel, v 

And 1 the ;l bhhffi;w''f , iiife all held in contempt j 


When 
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When robbers and plunderers are all destroyed. 

And cock-fighters are in despair ; 

When gamblers are cast out. 

Then, perhaps, the sadness of my heart may cease ; 

Then may I be restored to peace and happiness. 

S1NOM, SRI NATA, OR PERDAPA, 

which according to the chaunt employed is called bengalc, gartmdel, 
gddung-malati, jdyeng-asmdra, babarlayar, merdk ngtiwuh, Jcagok-surabdya 
and puldran. 

( Consisting of nine lines , terminating in the vowel sounds , a, i, a, i, i, u, a, i and a.) 

“ Wusnia j ing’amban saksana || 

" Layone | dewi angreni || 

“ Binakta { minggah keng palwa [[ 

“ Indrajala j dan tltihi jj 
“ Dening Eahaden PanjI H 
“Dewi oneag’an tan kantun 
“ Turnut datong kang 1 raka II 
“ Akatfih | pawong’an cheti [| 

“ Kang binakta j sagung’ingkang rajabrana [j 

Having taken in his arms 
The body of the departed 
Princess Angreni, 

It was borne 

On board the vessel Indrajala 
By Jldden Pdnji . 

The princess Or eng’ an was not left behind, 

But accompanied her elder brother, 

With many companions and female attendants,. . 

The whole treasures being carried along with them. 

paWkijr, 1 ' ' 1 

which, according as it may be chaunted, is termed paldran and kaddton . 
(Consisting of seven lines, terminating in the vowel sounds, a, i, a, a, u, a, and i.) 

“ Nlhan krainanlng J tumitah || 

“ Dan tatlla { tumulad *ing rdh titi |j 
“ Wechana j den pinda } ptinggung II 
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“ Dan amem | nayeng gita j( 

“ Pagutena j yen wus samekta eng wuwiis [j 
«* Den panggah J ay’wa miyagah || 

“ Pilih ta j kawadeng wadi || 

The manners of men should be correct ; 

And in adopting an accurate conduct, 

Let your speech be modest and unassuming. 

When thinking, let your countenance appear unruffled ; 

And when your words are prepared, deliver them. 

Be firm, but on no account bigotted, 

Lest you be held in contempt. 

du'rma, 

which, according as it is chaunted, is called serdng, rdngsang , bedqya , 
madtira, and Paldran. 

( Consisting of seven lines, terminating in the vowel sounds, a, i, a, a, i, a and i.) 

«* Masjidi ka j kabatulah ika prayoga || 

“ Payu J tiniru sami || 

«* Grawi kabatulah |j 
“ Sigra mantuk prasamia |j 
“ Wong Abesah J sireng prapti || 

“ Ing nagarania [| 

“ Anulia J yasa sami 

The temple of Kabatulah is most excellent, 

Come, let us all imitate it. 

And build another Kabatdlak, 

They then returned to their home, 

And when the people of Abesah arrived 
At their country, 

They immediately commenced the work. 

The sehdrs kindnti and mijil are sometimes classed under the common or 
modern measures. The following are examples, of those measures. 

’ ■' ' ' - ‘ ■ '''“fij'.' RaukTI,; ^ 
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“ Tan kadia j Sugriwa bali (| ' 

“ Sapolah | tingkania pada || 

** Moang suara | rupa anung’gll || 

“ Kadia n’gilu j lan wayang’ga || 

“ Kewran sang j rama eng ati || 

Most people have brothers and relatives. 

But not such as Sugriwa and Bali. 

Their actions and conduct were both alike. 

And their voice and form was one and the same. 

They were like each other even as a substance and its shadow, 

And the mind of Rama himself was confused in distinguishing 
between them. 

MIJIL, 

(Consisting of six lines , terminating in the vowel sounds, i, o, e, i, i, and u.) 

“ Rima panjang j memak tur awllls H 
“ Urab urab awor jj 
“ Lir manj’angan \ katarwan solahe jj 
“ Brang’os lemet j yayah lir minangsl jj 
“ Dia wirun tiniilxs JJ 
“ Warnani abagus j| 

His long and waiving hair was of a greenish hue 
Intermixed with flowers, 

His action like that of a wounded deer, 

And his mustachios fine and dark, as if pencilled. 

He resembled the picture of Wirun (the brother of Paiyi), 

Most beautiful was his complexion. 

The following are examples of some of the measures adopted by the 
inhabitants of BdU, The three first are in the language of the country 
people; the others are extracted from one of their modern compositions. 

" Kadijaran 
“ Pang’aruh dusg raapola 
“ Pang’ang’gong niane lueh 
“ Mapelag-pelagan 
“ Mandadi 
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“ Paleng’gian 
“ Atut sayang 
“ Kategah-keng 
“ Tundung ne balan 
** Lamput tina cham&ti 

Like unto a horse 
Graceful in action, 

Richly caparisoned 
With various ornaments 
Becoming 

The royal saddle-horse ; 

Truly pleasant and agreeable 
To ride, 

His back shewing the mark 
Of the stroke of the whip 

“ Chahi santri 

“ Bajang bajang gobah m’lah 
“ Dapati manuhuking 
“ Deman hatini memadat 
“ Chahi 

“ Bajang taruna 
«* Nu liyu 
“ Demanin chahi 
“ Ing’atan awah 
“ Bikas6 dali santri 

Young man ! you are a santri,* 
Young and handsome : 

Curb your inclinations 
And don't smoke opium. 

Young man ! 

Yet unconnected with woman, 

; There is much '• 

To whtbh yqu must incline. 
Tl^^'yoilirself, 

And that you have become a sdntri. 


chicbang 


tu. 
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CHECHANG KRIMAN. 

(Sung by a Mother to her Child on her Arm.) 

“ Nialii ayu kapakan maniankil wakul 
“ Kalang mabalanjar lakune manole-nole 
“ Sadagisu 

“ Dayanin tuah kablag’gandang 

My handsome girl ! in bringing a purchase from the market. 
When you have paid the price, cast not your eyes behind, 
But move quickly, 

Lest men may seize upon you. 

The following arc examples from the written compositions of Balt. 
“ Sang’nata ika wus mati 
“ Penadang deneng joarsa 
“ Yata nulia kcsa mangko 
“ Medal saking pupungkuran 
“ Prapta 

“ Heng jawi kita 
“ Awatara 
" Teng’ha dalu 

“ Tanana wong kang ng’uning'a* 


Then that sovereign died. 

Being destroyed by Jodrsa, 

Who thereupon went out, 

Retreating by the back part of the dwelling j 
And having arrived 
At the outside of the fort v . 

At the time 
It was midnight, 

No one knew of it. ’v'^r ■ 


“ Wus lcpas larapa ireki 

“ Handung kaping parang parang 

3 G “ Sumung 

* This and the following stanza are from the poem of Joma, being the history of two 
brother* of tlie country of SahaUa. .. .* 
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The Brita 
Yudha, 


“ Sumung taking ukir halon 
“ Tamar uning lebah lebah 
“ Mantuk 
“ Maring Nagara 
“ Heng Sahalsa 
“ Sina dia 

Hiku kalang’an chobayang suhs’ma 

When he had passed the road 
He ascended the mountains, 

And moved on slowly, 

Ascending and descending, 

Proceeding 

In search of his country, 

Named Sa/idlsa , 

Which lie descried ; — 

Bat here he was opposed by the will of Providence. 

In order the better to illustrate the poetry and literature of Java, and to 
exhibit the nature and spirit of the compositions in the Kami, I request to 
present the reader with an analysis of the Brdta Yudha, the most popular and 
celebrated poem in the language. Versions of this poem in the modem 
Javan are common throughout the island, and the subject is the theme of 
the most popular and interesting amusements of the country. 

The Brdta YM'ha Kdm, of which the following is the analysis, and from 
■which the illustrations which are interspersed are taken, contains seven 
hundred and nineteen pdda or metrical stanzas, of four long lines each, the 
measures varying with the subject, so that most of the twelve Kdm measures 
are to be found in it. Considering how little was known on Java of the 
Kami language, and how likely that little was to be lost for ever, I felt a 
strong interest in analysing and translating, as far as practicable, one of the 
principal compositions in that language } and availing myself of the literary 
acquirements of the Panambahan of Sumendp, to whom I have already 
adverted, and of the assistance of a gentleman of my family, and Rdden 
Saleh, tlje son of the regent of Smdrcmg K I have it now in my power to lay 
the following analysis of $pcient poem before the public* It is far from 
being as complete, or correct, aa,I could have Wished, yet imperfect as it is. 
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it may serve to convey some idea of the original. I have endeavoured to keep 
as close to the original as possible, and have, in every instance, given the in- 
terpretation of the Kdrvi, as far as it was understood by the Panambahan. The 
Sanscrit scholar will probably find imperfections, and possibly might be able 
to render a better translation ■, but it is the Kdm language, as it is understood 
by the Javans of the present day, that I am anxious to illustrate. The ori- 
ginal stanzas are given in the Karri, and I only regret that the limited know- 
ledge of the language possessed by the Panambahan himself, and my own 
want of time to study and trace the grammatical construction of it, have not 
admitted of my doing more justice to the original. I can safely affirm, that, 
independent of the interest which the subject loses by translation into a 
foreign language, the illustrations now given afford but a very imperfect 
specimen of the beauty, sublimity, and real poetry of the original. 

This celebrated work would appear from the Chdndra SangMla included 
in one of the verses, to have been composed by one Pusdda, a learned 
1* audit a, in the year 1079. Some copies, however, admit of a different inter- 
pretation regarding the date, and the general opinion is, that it was composed 
in 70 G of the Javan era, during the reign of a prince on whom was con- 
ferred the title of Jdija Bdya. "Whether the poem was actually writ- 
ten on Java, or brought by the early colonists, may be questionable } but 
the Javans of the present day firmly believe, not only that the poem was 
written on Java, but that the scene of the exploits which it records was also 
laid on Java and Madura. The annexed sketch, with the subjoined note, 
will explain the situation of the different countries, according to this 
notion.* 

3 G 2 

* Under this impression, the city of Aulim ( Hast but pur a) is believed to have been situated 
near the modem Pakalmtg'an ; Gendura Dim, the country of Sangkoni, near Wiradesa ; 
Amcrta , the countjy of Derma Wangsa and the Pandam, near Japaras TaVtanda, the 
country of Bum, and Battfar jmg'ut, the country 0 t Dma Sdna, in JLurung Tenghas 
Awang'ga, either near Kendal, or the modern Yug'ya*kerta } Pring'gadanl, die countty of 
B'ma, near Pamtilang; Puraidya, the couneq^of Gotot Kacha, near Surdbdya$ Mandura, the 
country of Bala dem, or Kdkrft Sdad, thifffcatern provinces of the island Mad&ra, and 
Mandardka, the country of Salia, the eastern provinces of that island, towards Summp 5 
Didra fVati, or Indoro Wati, Krma’s country, the modern Pali, In the same spirit, the 
modem capital of the sultan of Maiarcm, called by the Dutch Dfocjo carta, but more cor- 
rectly Ayog’ya Keria, was so named by Its founder, about sixty years ago, after Ayvdya, 
the celebrated capital of Hama. 

There 
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Then? are three peaks in different parts of the island, which still retain the name of Indr a 
KUa, the mountain on which Arjuna performed tapa; one on the mountain Arjuna , near Sura - 
bdya, one on Morea at Japara, and another on the Ung’arang mountain, near Serna rang. 

At the foot of Svmiru, the name of one of the highest mountains on tin? eastern part of 
the island, is supposed to have been situated the country of Nevoata, better known its the resi- 
dence of Delia Kewacha , who reigned before the war of the Brata Yndha. 

On Gunung Prdku, a range of lofty mountains inland between Paktdmgan and Smarting, 
are the remains of nearly four hundred temples, or buildings, with the traces of an extensive 
city* This is supposed to have been the bury ing-pJ ace of the ancestors of the Pandtfaa, as 
well as of Arjuna » The site of the temples was formerly called Rah tan: it, the place whence 
blood was washed, from a tradition, that when Pula Sara was born, his mother immediately 
died, on which the D&ou came and received the infant on its coming into the world. 

In the performance of the to tiyang, in which the heroes of these historical romances are 
exhibited, the common people of Jatmna never exhibit that part of the history which relates to 
the juvenile days of KrAsna, from a superstitious apprehension, that the alligators would, in 
such event, overrun the country, these animals being supposed to be the transformed followers 
of Kang* a. At Puma fang, also, there is a similar prohibition with regard to representing 
Arfaiba, the brother-in-law of Bima, under a dread, that if the Uniting should, by accident, 
not represent the story with exactness, lie would inevitably fall sick on the first mistake. 

The country of Purukkit , after the Brata Yutlha , is supposed to have been near Smarting, 
and or* that account the DHlang will not perform that part of the history which relates to his 
freigrr, although it forms a very principal portion in the performances elsewhere. 

To these superstitions maybe added, that although with these iocalexceptions the mlyang 
may represent any portion of the Brata Yudfw , or of the preceding or subsequent histories of 
tlie same class, there is a prevalent superstition, that n grout war will be the inevitable con* 


sequence of performing, at one sifting, the whole of this poem# It is gravely asserted, 
that a chief of Kendal tried this experiment about fifty years ago, but that the performance 
was no s<wmer completed, than his country was laid waste and destroyed s and also that, pre- 
vious to the Javan war, the grandfather of the present Susunan, Sida Lmgkmgnng, ordered the 
whole of the Brata Yudha to be performed at once? the consequence of which was the dreadful 
war which ensued, and the dismemberment of the empire# 


These impressions and superstitions may scent to evince, how deeply rooted is the belief that 
the scene of dtis poem was? in Java# j,:, 

The scene of the Jldmayart, on the contrary, is not bafieved tc4*ave been on Java; but there 
is an impression, that after the death of Rtmdm , I l Amman fled to Java, and took refuge in the 
district of Ambar&wn) near Btsmdrang, on a hill called ftandali S&da, the place named in the 
Mamayan where Hdfrwman performed tap* (penance)#. Thm ls*titt & popt or pillar preserved 
to distinguish this spot at the summit of i^ih^^pebtidbn of the^eighbomv, 

W>od, that they mhrmvfqrm th$ wdyang iA&r l^fcory of ikm* Jest 

, witjt steaks# 1 , . $ , % ' $ tffjii $ ■ • ' ’ 

‘ 1 plkte^ews;thk’ o£$^§^ vmtidh^in tit* J3rSl(t ¥{tdha t 


1 •$,<>' 




of mma, lest 


kf* rMmmem theJBrSta ¥m«. 




xtudf East ih*M tkermwch 




The Pandawa, or five Sons of Pdndu. 


NAMES OF THE PANDA WA PRINCES, PRINCESSES, AND CHIEFS. 


Names. 


Krhna . 


Pdndu 


DM Kunti . . . 
DM Madrim « 


f Derma IVdngxa 


Mma 


Atjkna 


} 


NakuUt 

.Seciewa , ♦ 

Nardda 

Kanwa . 

Jmdka 

Par dm . ...... 

Punchu Kumura 

Gatvt Kachu 

Abhndnyu } 

Ordwan , ♦ J 

Drupdda . 

Satidki 

Mangm Pdtah . « . . , . 
Kakarsdna 


SunMdtra , , . 

DmtoMtimm . *>• ^ 
Drupadi 

or Sikdttdi 
Sltwmd&ri 






£/h$ra * , . . . ** , , 
S&o, or #6i$« . , , 
Bangka . , 


Genealogical and Descriptive Account. 


. / 


An incarnate deity, who is fa- \ 
vourable to the Panddwa , the i 
particular fiicml and guardian / 
of Jrjuna. II is father was 1 
brother to DM Kunti / 
The son of Abidsa, husband of 
DM Kunti vax&Dewi Madrim , 
and father of the Panddwa 
Daughter of Basuketd, King of 
Madura, and wife of Pdndu. 
Daughter of Chandra IVdti, I 
King of Mandardka, and wife > 
of Pdndu * . j 

The chief and eldest of the Pan - 1 
ddwa by DM Kunti j 


Son of Pdndu by DM Kunti 


Son of Pdndu by DM Kunti 


Son of Pdndu by Dewi Madrim . 
Son of Pdndu by DM Madrim . 

In attendance on Krema. 

Son of Dirma Wdngaa. 

Son of Bima. 

Sons of Arjuna . 

Brother of DM Kunti. 

Servant of Krismu 
King of IPirdta* 

King of Muiidra, and eldest bro* 


iber of Kr&na, 

' #r " ' 



Shtero: 

«304 l 

Son of 

Daughter of do. m 

; U A“ 

Do. , ; v oo. *fcd 
Do. * ; ofi Kr&m and wife of 

ma Pdteh or IVir 


Abimdnyv. 


<d Dir* 



tfc>, , m juii«o»wja rates or tr\ 
ftntf Trlfe of Abvm&nyu. 

Boo ; ’ . , 


k,w * 


. ty* *•**.«*.* 


^-,v, fV; ; " 

The ^rro»d<a # &c» are occasionally 


Different other Appellations under which 
known. 

' Naraydna . 

Janarddna (performers of austerities), 
Patmandba . 
i Em. 

Wijdya molia. 

• Kesdwa. 

Pandu Ddwa Nata. 


DM Metrim. 

5 Derma Kasuma . 

Chantdka pur a. 
x Gunun tali krdma. 

Yudktira. 

Walkudarn 
Judipdti (death seeking), 
Bayu-pfdru (son of strength), 

^Suna (chief in war). 

I Palgitna (of powerful thumb). 

Jay a Ningrat (victor of the world), 
IVinlardja. 

Parta (the middle one). 
IFardiningdh (devotee, enthusiast), 
Jandrku . 

1 tamrjdya (victory-giving). 

Kmeti. 


Sang Wirata Sutu. 


■ u. : .*>v ’ 



jW«Iw 





NAMES OF PRINCIPAL KURAWA PRINCES, PRINCESSES, AND CHIEFS. 


Names. 


Dresterdta . 


Suyudana . 


Genealogical and Descriptive Account. 


Eldest brother of Pdndu and*) 
father of the Kurdwa, born > 
blind.... ) 


King of A$tlm> and eldest son 1 
of Dresterdta J 




Different other Appellations under which 
known. 


Drestcrdja. 
Dreteraja . 
Genderea . 
Kurupaii. 
Kummta . 
Durya dana, 
Kurawendra . 
Korawe Swara, 


Dususdna . 
i&rwa # . , 

Jdya-drdta 
S cilia , .... 


Dang yang drunu 

Aswatdma 

Krdpa : 

Bisma „ 


Saktcni , . . , 
Begedmta . . 

Satia-wdti . 

Banuwdti . . 


One of the ^T«rw. 

Son of Batdra Suria (the Sun) ^ 
by Dtfoi K&nti when a virgin, > 
King of Awdng'ga ) 

Brotlier-in-law of the Kurdwa . 


’ Surici-putra, 
) Jrka*putru 9 
| Hadeu. 

Uawi Suia , 


J (Child of 


the Sun). 


King of Mandardka > and uncle 1 
to the sons of the Panddwa, > 
Nakida and Sedewa J 

An aged Pandila, revered by ail 
parties. 

His Son 

The younger brother of Dang 
yang Derma . 

An aged Prndlta, revered by all ) 
parties, son of a former king > 
of Astma } 

Brother-in-law of Dresterdta . 

The friend and companion of Su - 
yuddna. 

Wife of S&lia and daughter of 
Gummjaya , a worthy Rasaksa, 

Wife of Suyudana » 


Nomuma (his early name). 


Dulja Suia, 


Dcwa~brata . 
Aria Bisma . 


NUMERICAL TERMS made me of in the BRATA YUDHA. 

lOOIWftw. 

1,000 Mbu. 

10,000 Lahsa. 

100,000 KM. 

1 million . 1,000,000 Yuta, 

10 ditto 10,000,000 Bdra. 

100 ditto 100,000,000 Memeng. 

1 billion. 1,000,000,000 Pante. 

10 ■ ditto. 1 0,000,000,000 Cham. 

100 ditto..;. .. 100,000,000,000 Ekso’eni. 

1,000 . ditto.;*.. 1,000,000,000,000 Pertana. 

10,000 ditto... 10,000,000,000,000 Gvtma. 
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AN ANALYSIS 

OF 

THE BRATA YIJDHA, 

OR HOLY WAR, OR RATHER THE WAR OF WOE: 
AN EPIC POEM, 

IN THE KAWI OR CLASSIC LANGUAGE OF JAVA. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The wife of Santdnu, king of As tin a, dying on giving birth to Ddtea 
lirdla (Bisma), Santdnu asked Puldsara, the Prdbu-Anom (or younger 
prince), of Wiruta, and brother-in-law of Mdngsnh Pali, prince of that 
country, to allow his wife Ambarsdri, who at that time had a child ( Abidsa ) 
at the breast, to suckle and so save the life of his infant boy Dew Brdta. 

Pulasdra » offended at the proposal, went to war with Santdnu , but was 
afterwards persuaded by the Ddw Sang yang Nardda to comply, on condition 
of Santdnu resigning his kingdom to him ; to which Santdnu agreed. Pula- 
sdra, when his son Abidsa was grown up, gave him the kingdom of Asttna, 
and turning hermit went and passed the rest of his days on the mountains. 

By his wife AmbaUka (the old maiden daughter of BaMtma, a hermit of 
Gunung Chdmaragdndi, whom he was forced to marry against his inclination) 
Abidsa had three sons, viz. 

1. Drestardta, who was blind. 

2. Pdndu , whose head was inclined to one side. 

3. Aria Wid&ra, who was lame, 

Pdndu, the least exceptionable df the three soqs, being raised to the 
throne, Abidsa turned hermit, and went and passed the remainder of his 
days among the mountains. 

On the death of Pandit, Drestardta persuaded his fathet Abidsa to allow 
him to rale the. country during the minority of the Panddwa (pt&ye chil* 

, dren 
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dren of Pdndu). These were Derma Wdngsa, Bima, and Arjima, born of 
his wife Dewi Kunti, and NaMla and Sedewa, born of his wife Dewi 
Madrim. 

Drestardta however afterwards persuaded them to go to a wild uncultiva- 
ted place called Amerta, and establish a kingdom there, furnishing them, 
for that purpose, with the requisite implements, and a thousand men to ena- 
ble them to clear away and cultivate the country. 

Through the assistance of Mangsdh Pati, the king of Wirdta (uncle to 
Abidsa), the country of Amerta was completed ; but not until the thousand 
men had all been devoured by demons, of whom Pdrta was the chief. 

Drestardta retained possession of Astina, and afterwards resigned it to his 
sons, the Kurdwa, in number ninety-seven. 

The hundred was completed by the addition of Kerna, the son of Dem 
Kunti before marriage by Baidra Suria, and of Jaya-drdia and Aswatdma. 

The incarnate Dew, Kresna, having been deputed by the Panddwa, 
whose part he takes, to propose to the king of Kurdwa an equal division 
of the kingdom of Astina between the Kurdwa and Panddwa, and his propo- 
sal being rejected, the Panddwa go to war for the kingdom which was left them 
by their father, and which in justice they ought to have had. The Kurdwa 
are ultimately beaten, and the kingdom of Astina recovered by the Panddwa. 

The scene of the poem lies chiefly in the hostile plains of Kurulcsetra, 
close to Astina , whither it sometimes shifts. The time of it is about a 
month, the same being the fifth of the year. 

The poem opens as follows : — 

(Measure Jagadila.) 

1. In war ’tis the prayer of the brave to annihilate the foe, 

To see the braids of fallen chiefs scattered like flowers before the wind. 
To rend their garments, and bum alike their altars and their palaces, 
Boldly to strike off their heads while seated in their chariots, and thus 
to obtain renown. 


Awigno mastutinn masidam. 

(Tembang Jdgadfta.) 

1. Sang sura m’rt ayajniSi ring sSmara majyoanT Ylang’ani king | parangmfika|| 
JAH kenfi&ng ng’Sra | sekar tajYnY ke6a|nlng’ari pejah king j ranang’ganajj 
UrnS ning ratu mlJtY wYja nYra kun[dani n&garanlng | mosu gesangj 
Sahttia flti teifidasl rYpfi kapafejka nYr&ta sfllii s&erameng lagajj 


2. Such 
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2. Such was the prayer (of Jdya Bdya) offer’d to the three worlds for 

success in battle ; 

Such was the resolve of J Batdrd Ndta* against those whom he knew 
to be his enemies. 

And the name and power of Paduha Batdra Jdya Bdya became 
famous throughout the world, 

Confirmed and approved by all good men and by the four classes of 
Pandita. t 

3. The lord of the mountains descended with all his Pandita, 

And the prince approached him with respect and a pure heart. 

The deity was pleased, and said, « Aji Jdya Bdya,” be not afraid : 

I come to thee not in anger, but according to thy desire, to endow 
thee with the power of conquest. 

1<. Receive from me a blessing, oh my son Jdya Bdya / — Hear me ! 
In thy country 

Thou shalt become the chief of the whole circle of princes, and in 
war victorious over the enemy. 

Be firm and fear not, for thou shalt become as a Batdra. 

This declaration pronounced with solemnity, was treasured in the 
memory of all the holy Pandita of heaven. 

2. Da samaugkann kastawa nira tekeng tri Bnana winuwus jaying rana 
Kapia salxla Batara Nata sa mosu nira tekapi huwusnia kagraha 
Ng’ka lutnra ti tohor ta Paduka Batara Jaya Baya pamuigga king sarat 
Mang’go saiupun ninastoakan mijana len duijawara Uesi Siwa Sugata 

3. Ng’ka ragrian tumurun Batara Giri Nata lawana sira sang’gia Ien resi 
Yotaa s’ri pamasa marmirsita mang’argia ri sira sang’a cliintia nir mala 
Yckan tusta numa Batara sa wuwus Aji Jaya Baya ayua sang saya 

Ta tun kroda tekangkti yen sira saka smtg’a wara kuranuuan ka dik Jaya 

4. Tang’gap tcwna nogralia ku ri wukang ku Jaya Baya rang’e nibang Praja 
Satiastu prabu chakra wartia kita ring sabuana Jaya satru ring mosu 
Tekuan lang’geng’a aatmaku na ku la wan kita tulusa Batara ring Jagat 
Yekan sabda nira tro tolari nastoakan nira resi sang’gia ring lang’it 

s H ' S. Thus 

* One of the titles of Jaya Baya. 

Duijawara, Pandiia of society or village priests, 

Rtri, Pandita who do penance in the woods. 

Sam, Pandita who ftaiund constantly watch. ’ 

Sugata, Pandita who communicate advice and give instruction. 
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5. Thus having bestowed his blessing, the Batdra vanished j 

And the enemies of the prince being overcome with fear, submitted to 
him. 

Tranquil and happy was every country. The thief stood aloof during 
the reign of this prince, 

And the lover alone stole his pleasure, seeking his object by the light 
of the moon. 

0. It was at this time Puseda* rendered memorable the date, risang’a 
Icuda suda chandrama ,t 

When the brilliancy with which the enemy was defeated was like unto 
the brightness of the sun at the third season. 

And the mercy which was shewn to them was like the moon at the full. 
For in war he looked upon the enemy, as the lord of the wild beasts 
would eye his prey. 

7. Then Batdra Sewa came and said to him, 

“ This is the timo proper to relate the war between the Panddwa 
and the princes of Kora, 

A relation which is not intended for the regulation of the country or 
the conduct of men, but is like siri with burnt lime, 

Which affects not the teeth, but gives inward satisfaction and de- 
light. 

5. Sampun mangkana suksma reh nira Batara telasi ramawC ka nograha 
Tanduan nut samusu nareswara pada pranata teka rilling mabupati 
’Etiak tand’li reng sarat mating awah lnyata wadi risakti sang Prabu 
Hangheng tan udi sapsabd wang ng’atajeng teka sumilip pipajang’ing wulan 

6. Nowan don Puseda makirtia sasakala risang’a kuda sud’da Chandrama 
Sang saksat ari morti yen Katiga nitia rnaka palaga saktining musu 
Sang Hr lek prati pada sukla pinalaku nahurip pawijil nireng ripu 

Ring prang derpa pasu prabu pamanira Yuni Kadung’ola ning parang muka 

7. Biakta chamana pada Pangkaja Batara seiva raara ng’omastawa sira 
Yogya mang’galaning mikat prangira Pandawa maka laga Korawe s’wara 
Dan Duran kawasa alip kadi s’ru puma bugi mahapu susu gesang 
Mang’go tansedap panya ring waja tuhon pamurna mang’on rcsepi ng’ati 


* The supposed author of the poem. 

f JRismga kudo, ckmdrma , m 6f the Javan ffira . But othcr interpreta . 

tions render it 708, which latter is tjhe date generally attributed to the work on Java, and the 
period in which Jaya Baya, is said to have'rrigned.--^ if^iy. 
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S. In former times, Nardria Kresna was the friend of Narandta Pan- 
ddwa, 

And he urged them saying, “ Bequest from Snyuddna , the chief of 
“ the Kuru, 

“ Nothing less than a division of the country of the Kiiru : 

“ If he accede, it is well ; if not, a great war shall be raised.” 

9. Thus having advised he hastily departed, and quitted Wirdta , fol- 
lowed by Satidki, 

He mounted his chariot of swift-footed coursers, which sped through 
the air as if with wings, 

And soon discerned the city of GajaMya ,* breaking through the 
clouds. Sad 

Looked her voaringen tree,' f- like unto a sorrowful wife separated from 
her husband, 

10. The corners of the gateways seemed to bow as he advanced. 

And their turrets to beckon to Janarddni to hasten on. 

The branches of the serpent flower^ waved in the wind, as if in 
obeisance, 

And all the beauty of the city of the Riirus appeared to enquire 
whether he were followed by the Panddm. 

11. But Nardria Kcsdwa had left the sons of Pdndu at Wirdta, 


8. Ng’aui Kala Narario Krisna pinaka seraya nira Naranata pandawa 
Sinod Kara Kinon lumakqua dateng’ing kurupati mang’aran Suriodana 
Tan lean don nanira malaku rika paliani pura Nararia Kurawa 
Yakpuan pasra atut ta ratcpia yodi tan pasung’a karana ning prang’at JJuta. 

9. Dan mangka sira sigra Sakari Wirata dinolur ri ng’anama Satiaki 
Ileng’gal prapta tekap nisacti ni turang’ga Nirata nira pinda banglayang 
Kong’ang desa nikang Gajahuya pura awn Kinemol laneng udan riwut 
Uruk warnani wandirania kadi soka makemoli paning’gal ling pm. 

10. Puocbak punebaki gopuran’ia aturang ng’adang’a ri sira mong’gu ri ng’xm 
Kadio gir ri tekar Janardana panambahi pataka nekang uawe Katon 
Warna nambahi pang nikang bujaga puspa magiu anu mimba kang’-inan 
Saksat laxmini kang puri kuru matakoana ri milu Nararia Pandawa 

11. Dan Bahnan kari Pandu Putra ri Wirata tekapira Nararia Kcsawa 

3 H 2 The 


* Aitina. 


f The Indian fig or banyan. 
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The appearance of every thing on the road was sad : sorrowful was 
the sound of the bird chuchur. 

And the jring plant was drooping and fallen, bearing down with it 
to the ground the jpdndan flower j 

Mournful was the moaning of the bird ’waliJcitdddhasi crying on the 
branch of a tree. 

12. Bright and beautiful was the city of Gajahuya, till it was known 
that the Panddwa did not follow. 

The champdka flower was full blown and ready to fall j 
The faded flowers of the tanjung were caught in the spider’s web, 
And the dark beetle,* almost lifeless, in sadness sought the flowers 
of Angsdna, which floated on the waters. 

IS. Dry was the course in which the rivulet had flowed, 

And the stone images looked in sadness at the marks which the 
water had left on the rocks. 

The shell-fish t had deserted their covering, 

And the dead shells were left on the banks by the retiring waters. 

14. Unlike this was the appearance of the rawas,% which resembled an 
assemblage at the past ban. § 

On their banks grew the flower rajdsa, || entwined by the suiciirna,^ 
as a golden ornament worn by men. 

Ycka soka lang’an ikang a wan a kunda nianang’isu sekal chuchur neka 
Mangka ,f ring malunii dawu pudaki Pandani ka makilusu ailing Watu 
Hinghing sabdani kang Waliktadahasi pada manang’isi pang nikangtahan 
12. Kapua sa leng’ang’ing Gajahuya ri tan padulur rira Nararia Pandawa 
Hunia champaka raalugas Kusuma paksa Malabua jurang nikang parung 
Lauipus tanjung ng’ika ng’anas layati gantung’i panawang ng’aning jaring jaring 
Tan patina Bramara kusa nang’isi layuani ng’asana tnanot yiriaking banyu 
J 3. Mangkania sani panehurania ]>ada soka ri taya nira sang danang jaya 
Unia lek magegong niolat kapenatan rika patini lumot nikang watu 
Sangsara Karaciiakcchap mulati pnndaga nika ri pipinya tail padon 
Ka res res ni susunya mati manolnt tiba tiwati mukar j uning sela 
14. Tan mangka kalang’ang nikang rawarawen Masemu lumiating wang king saba 
Tirania nadar Rajasa kayu suwarna Mamokicti atur gelang kuning 

The 


* Bram&ra, f KurSohakichup. % Swamps. 

$ Pasebcm, assemblage of chiefs in front of the palace. 

|| The same with the kasang’a. f The same with the mamas. 
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The white flowered tdnjung having reelosed its petals, hung like a 
closed payung * 

And the small fish were frisking with delight in the waters. 

15. And as he came close to the city, the approach was cleared ; 

The wung’or flowers hung in abundance like reclining pillows. 

The lanjung flower was open, like an expanded payung. 

And the petung t was surpassed by the beauty of the gddingt 
sprouts, which shewed like the gliding flower. 

16. And the woods were as if no one could tell whether there was good 

or bad in them, and the rocks were as if deaf and dumb. 

The beetle buzzed at a distance from the flowers of the dddap and the 
siri, for it knew not the taste of them ; 

The bird chat-da played like unto the bird ldong,§ when in its glory in 
the woods ; 

And the joints of the sugar-cane attracted not the eye. 

(Measure Suanddna.) 

17* Delightful and pleasant were the roads of Aslhia. 

And soon on the plains i| of Kuril did the good Kresna arrive : 


Mang’ka tun jung’i kang sokur vvali ping’ol ping'olani ka pack payung ping’ol 
Sunvecliii padiimng suhtuibras ikayan pabanyubnnyti tnang’anti ring renek 
1/3. Sing’gi yan mapurck puraraja mahalep alep anolulti ri nika ng'cuu 
liunonm Suraga tubs mukalasa bari tuwuni nika Kinaiig raleng 
Mangka tinkahi patnmraga nika sayana sokura pajong pajong daclu 
Tan pasri tekapi petung gading bung’nm pack tumota pawaban gacling 
Ifi. Lir tan nr u hihunaclika alas a pi nek bisti tuli wutunia ring juratig 

Monyu Ktunbaiig’i kmnbang’i rangVn ado weruha rechap* ika puspa uing soda 
Chang’gang cliang’ga nmnuknia chutda nachading kiong atuwa Kalang’aning 
wukir 

Teknan tan kahanan w’las harep pula nisi paha nika tan lumis mata 

{ Tctnbang Suanddna.) 

17. Leng’eng gatine king j awan sabasaba | niking astinaJJ 
Saraantara tokeng | tegal kuru uar|arya kresnan laku |) 

There 


f A large head of bambu, 

§ Kiong , CHong, or minor. 


* Umbrella. 

J The yellow lambu. 


II Tegal. 
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There was he joined by the heroes Kdnwa, Jandha, and Nardda, 
Who were found by him on the plain and who entered his service. 

18. Immediately the excellent Kresna took the charioteer’s seat. 

Giving up his own in the chariot to the three Pdndila, and making 

obeisance to them. 

They returning the salute. 

Inwardly prayed for the welfare of Krfana. 

19. The Pdnditas were much pleased by Kresna’s taking the charioteer’s 

place : 

And as they were borne along, they talked of their journey to the 
King of Asttna , 

And also discussed many weighty matters, 

While mildly flowed their words like a gentle stream. 

20. When the worthy Kresna was yet on the plain of Kuru, 

Drotardja soon heard of his coming. 

And gave orders to clean and dust the palace ; 

Directing, at the same time, the finest cloths to be spread on the 
ground from the royal seat, outside, as far as the great square. 

21. It was at the same time required of all to shew respect. 

Such were the orders of Aria Bhma and Dratardstra . 


Sirang para sura makajno’a janaka | dulur nSrada || 
Kapang’ge irikaiig | tegal railu rikarjya sang bupati j| 

18. Wawang sira naravya kresna numaring gwanhig sarate 
Sirang parama sapta pandita gunianti mung’gweng rata 
Turawin sira telas winorsita malas rnawe nastute 
Monagya keni ayu’a sang prabuyan non nera ng’astawa 

19 . Lengeng alapira daran pinaka sarati yang rest 
Tohor mucliapi doniran lari raareng narape Astina 
Datan’nia juga rakwa gostincra sarwa tat’wa dika 
Lumot wijili sabda sang resi kabe mawerna morta 

20. Sedeng anari kang tegal kuru nararya kresnan laku 
Eika ta drotaraja sigra rumeng’o dateng sang prabu 
Nimitani lebu nekang pura kinon nakenbusanan 
Pada natara wastra mulia tekaring wang’ontur batuk 

21. Tuwen padaginositan sira kabe kinon sambrama 
Tekap nira saogarya bisma dratarasta motus tinut 


Salcdni, 
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SaMni, Kema, Duryoddnct, alone refused to obey, turning away 
and shewing their backs. 

This they did, perceiving intuitively that the great among men was 
acting in concert with the Panddwa. 

22. The various viands in the interior of the palace being prepared and 

laid out, 

Kesdwa * arrived before the city. 

When grateful sounds struck up from various musical instruments, 

As slowly advanced his chariot to the hall of audience. 

23. The people, desirous of beholding the royal arrival, and afraid of 

being too late. 

Hurried in crowds to where they might have a view of him. 

Adjusting- their dress and tying up their hair as they ran along} 

And some, who had left the operation unfinished, came with their 
teeth partly black and partly white. 

24. While others, among the women, held up their breasts with both 

hands. 

As if they were going to present them to the exalted among men.-j- 
Children, too, bore along in their arms their ivory dolls. 

And caused them, when they came to the looking place, to acknow- 
ledge and bow to him, whom they pointed out as their royal father. 

Kunang sira wi’ang ming’e sakunc karna duryodana 
Apan warui mana janardana sapaksa ring paudawa 

22. Sedeug masaji boga sad rasa samong’gu ring jcro puri 
Samantara dateng ta kesawa anengarepning kuta 
Lengcng tekapikaug garangtung ngamnpak among gurnita 
Tuwoh rata nera rcre lakunckan dateng ring saba 

23. Ikang wang aharap tumiugala risang narendrau dateng 
Pada garawalan roaring pangu’ngangan wedi kantuna 
Ana mahayu kesa ta pana gelling rusak r ingenu 
Duda tanga siaik atur inaliwa katen tan talus 

24. Wane tangalayu manang’gari susunya karwdng tangan 
Ya pwan sunga keneng janardana aturnya nang’giwakna 
Ana nakanakan gadeng makilayu mamhban leng’en 
Tekeng pangu ngangan kinoft ika rnangakua’rama aji 

* 2 5. There 


* Another name for Kresna. 


+ Kr&na. 
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25. There were also seen among the throng, those who, leaving off the 

duties of the toilet, and taking with them their looking-glass and 
paint-brush, 

Appeared as if they were hastening to officiate for the prince. 

Others there were, whose hands contained unfinished garlands of 
flowers, which they had been making, and 
Which they seemed to be running to give to his highness. 

26. Others ran so fast, that they drop- and lost their garments by the way; 
Such was their fear of being too late to see the prince go by. 

The overloaded ladders broke down with the weight of people upon 
them, 

And the extended mouths of those who fell prostrate, gave them the 
appearance of persons under the influence of liquor. 

(Measure Basdnta tilaka ). 

27* It would be endless to describe the various sights which presented 
themselves among the astonished multitude, 

Enough that the royal Krdsna reached the palace. 

But it was not the palace of the King of Astina which he went into ; 

It was that of the Aria Drastaresla. 

28. There he found assembled Drima , Bisma, Kre'pa, and Salta ; 

As also Aria Widdra , Dratardja , and Kerna. 

25. Wane tanga payas wa’u saha sipatnia mung’geng sadak 
Yaya ngotusa mabiasan ni patane narendra dateng 
Mewah tanga ngiket sekar ana ri asta tapwan tulus 
Sawang kapalajeng makana kusurnan paninjo aji 

26. Nian tang ham regen umirakani kenya sak riugenu 
Hires nika lease pa yan lumiyati ’alintang aji 
Kuneng pwari saraknya mung’ga hirikang 
Saganya tikcl 

Datan dua kawedar nckaug kadi tntuknya ngato’a bo’ajeng 
( Tembang Basanta tilaka). 

27. Tang’eh ya din | kawuning’an rarasing | maninjo || 

Sigran dating | nerpati kres|na rikang kadat-’wan [| 

Tutan dulling | ri kuruna|ta siran t’kangka j| 

T’kini nararjyS dratares|tra siran chumunduk || 

28. Ka drooa bums; krepa salya kapanggi arpat 
Lawan sang arya widura drata-r&j’ya karna 


Then 
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Then quickly before him did the Aria place 

Viands, served up in dishes of gold set with precious stones, befitting 
the dignity of a prince. 

29. Delighted was the mind of Kresna , 

When he saw the hospitable manner in which he was treated by the 
Aria and by Blsma. 

Then came the King of Astim to present him with dainties } 

But his coming was fruitless, for KrSsna would have none of them, 
spuming the offer. 

30. On which the King of the Kurauoa, addressing the blessed among 

men* in an angry tone, thus spoke : 

“ O ! thou pure among men, who lovest to overrate thyself, 

“ Disdaining to receive the proffered food which I prepared for thee, 

“ It is not fit that thou shouldst be numbered among the good and 
“ worthy of the earth.” 

31. Such were the words of the King of the Kur&wa addressed to KrSsna. 
To whom, in reply, the latter said : “ Being deputed by others, 

** To accept of the articles presented to me by thee, would be as 
** if I were to take poison, 

“ Not having yet finished the work I am come about.” 

32. So spake the pure among men, losing for a moment the character 

of a Pandita. 

Sig’ran suimmg’akni kang pasaji nararya 
Bogo paboga saha mas nmni raj’ya yog’ya 

29. At’yanta tustaml manah naranata Kresna 
Yanton segeh nira pararya makadi bisma 
Yekan dateng prabu ri astina wopa boga 
Datan tinanggapira Kresna alurnia nir don 

30. Yekan panant’wa kuranata risang narind’ra 
Hosangjanardana ha^e jog» 

Tan tanggarod pasaji niatura tan pananggap 
Tan yukti totenira sang tuba $adu ring rat 

31. Naling nirang kurupatin pang’nehap riog Kresna 
Mojar janardana t’her puri ing kinongkon 

Tan sambramd peng’upakara ri tap’ waning don 
A pan mamukti wisa rak’wana sida karya 

32. Naling janardana ri sang resi sangga suka’ma 

3 1 KrSsna 


* Kresna. 
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Krisna then returned home, followed by his principal Mdntri : * 

And on reaching his residence he immediately kissed the feet of the 
wifet of Pdndu, 

Who very graciously and kindly received the honour done her. 
(Measure Bangsa patra). 

33 . As soon as Batdri KunliX perceived Krisna approaching. 

Her mind suddenly expanded, like an opening flower, but immediately 
after became oppressed with grief. 

Then addressing the royal youth, she said, his coming to her was as 
welcome as that of the Panddwas. 

She then quickly threw her arms round the neck of the well-pleased 

Krisna, 

34 >. And immediately told him of all the sad grief and consequent shame 
which filled her mind, 

With a choked utterance and a strenuous effort to suppress the rising 
tear. 

«Ol my friend and protector,” said she, “ thou bringest consolation 
« and comfort to my breaking heart, 

« Making me feel as happy as if 1 were at this moment in the delight. 
** ful company of all the sons of Pdndu.” 

85. Such were the words of the great Dem Kunti, causing Krisna to 
shed tears. 

Sang Kresna mantuki niring nira sang sumantri 
Prapteng g’reha ngtisapi jeng nira pandu-patni 
Somia b’wata t’wang’i t’las nira yan panembah 
( Tembang Bangsa patra.) 

33. Saliyati ra BatS|ri Kunti Kresjna wahd dating |j 
Kadi sinekari kang j t’yas mahar|sa puwari sekel | 

Atuta ri j n’repa sunu IwTr sing | panda wa dateng’a |j 
Karana nira j teka n’gol teng j gek sang teka mararem 
3L T’ber awarahi geng ning duka ngande hirisira 
Saba wnwus ira mas’ret dining luh lagi pinegeng 
Kita tiki bapa tarabang kun mariyang regepa lara ' 

Sawulata saguyu m’wang sang pandut’maja saweka 
35 . Na wnwus ira su diwi kunti krisna saba tang’is 

To 

t ( I i m " n , 

* Srtiiaka. ' f Dim 

X The mother of the Pendiwa, the same with Dim Ktinli. 
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To whom the latter, in reply, thus spake: “ Grieve not, oh princess, 
What is, has been ordained by the Almighty, whose humble in- 
strument I am.” 

Thus said, he forthwith returned, and went to the palace of 
Wdrci-widura. 

36. Leaving Kresna to the hospitable entertainment of Widtira, who 

administered to all his wants, 

Let us proceed to speak of the King of the Kurdiva, 

Whose gifts had been disdainfully rejected. 

And who thereby was sorely vexed. 

37. He consulted with Dusasana and Saltimi upon the subject. 

But the first on the list of advisers were Krepa and Kdma. They 
wishing to kindle the ire of the king of Kur tweet. 

Asked, “ Why should you be afraid to refuse giving up half of the 
country, 

** On account of Kresna' s being the friend and ally of the Panddwa ; 

38. " Therefore it is that the offered food was so much slighted. 

“ If not accepted of (by Kresna ) care not, but give it away else- 
where. 

“ Be the enemies of our leader who they may, our weapons are 
u ready. 

“ Having thus said, Kripa and Kema departed, and were followed by 
Dusasdna and SaMni. 

Sang inujaran irojar tan soba n’repa mahisi 
Sakurepa Batara manggeh iig’wuug w’kasanika 
Ling’ira t’her umantuk ring g’wan sang warawidura 
30. H’neng’akena kamant’yan sang kresnun s’deng’iniweh 
T’kapira widnra pan l'amia tut sumanahira 
Da tuchapa karunata karya sa sinala hasa 
Sapasaji nira eman d£ sang kresna tana Arep 

37. Karana nira na hemhera m’wang dusasana sakuni 
Maka muka k’repa karna t’yan t«$ng dusta mangapui 
Ling’ira mapa tahd t’wan ta w6ha pura sateng’ab 
Apan iki n’repa k’resna b’yekta pandawa sasisih 

38. Niha nikl teka panian sampa 6-kc pasaji aji 
Tarimanen niki ay ’wang kewdra rruStukaraken 
Sapa karika musub sang nata was gati rasika 
Ling ira t’her umsntuk m’wang dusasana sakuni 

SIS 


89. All 
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39. All having departed and gone home, 

The King of the Kurcma, alone and sad, 

Went to the apartment of his wife, 

Who was said to be exquisitely beautiful, even exceeding the females 
of heaven, and containing more sweetness than a sea of honey. 

40. When he reached the place where his wife was, he spoke not, but 

continued silent, 

Oppress’d with grief, and lost to every thing ; 

In this mood he remained, till the coolness of evening came, and 
The sun shone bright in the west. 

41. The sun about to disappear, looked as if descending into the bosom 

of the deep, 

And cast a beautiful and pleasing appearance on the palace } 

But it assumed all at once a pale and sombre aspect, 

While the women within were happy and joyful. 

42 — 46. [Description of the loves of both sexes, and the graces and 
attractions of women.] 

4/7 — 50. [Moonlight scene described, with the sports and blandish- 
ments of the maids of the palace.] 

51 — 53. [The maids of Asi'ma continue to talk and amuse themselves 
by the light of the moon.] 

54. [Midnight follows, when all arc at rest, and a solemn stillness pre- 
vails, disturbed only by the Bramirn proclaiming the midnight hour.] 

55 — 63. [Description of morning. Sun rise, &c.] 

64 — 66. [Suyudana, King of Kurcma, comes forth in state into the 


39. Da’i moli ira kap’wa ngungsir vvesnm nira uwus 
Kurupati kari nokaug kaneng g’wan warama ’ini 
Tuchapan niki sawang sang duwi ngant’yani ngahajeng 
Ratih ajapana wung’wa m’wang yaug ning jeladi inadu 

40. Sadateng’ira ri deivi tau warnau anong’akeiia 
Lawani wing’iti chits sri dur’yudana na sum eng 
Lain dewasa kalungha tistis ng’we kirana matis 
Ririsa dulura ngen mar mam’wat ganda mngusana 

41. Rawi raangayati moksa kane lot masilurupa 

Dana s’mo kama tresnan ton rumneng pura ridalem 
Karana nerana nolih rooruk pinda kamadelen 
’Lala lumiating s’tri ring jero tmlmwuhawu 


hull 
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hall of audience to meet Kresna , who has been waiting for Iiim there, along 
with many princes and chiefs of the place.] 

67 — 73. [Kresna announces to Suyuddna the object of his mission, viz. 
to ask for half the kingdom of Astlna for the Pandatta, &c. The father 
and mother of Suyuddna and all the old and grave Panditas recommend 
compliance with the proposal of the Panddxva, in order that there may be 
an amicable adjustment of affairs. Kerna, Dusasdna, Sakuni, and Krepa, 
shake their heads, in token of their disapprobation of the measure, and 
evince their readiness to attack and kill Kresna on the spot.] 

(. Measure Sefcarini.) 

74. Then the servant Saiidld related to Kresna from his own knowledge, 
That at that time the plan of Durioddna was to take away his life, 

For he had collected together and assembled his people in annsj 
Whereupon Kresna issued orders for his forces to be in like manner 

assembled. 

( 'Measure Basanta tildka .) 

75. Kresna then giving way to his anger, arose from his seat. 

His passion swelling and rising within him like unto the fury of the 
god Kata. 

His speech no longer soft, was harsh and loud, and he represented 
the all-powerful Wisnu,* 

His appearance uniting the force of the three powers and of the three 
worlds. 

71). From his shoulders were seen to extend four arm3, and above them 
were three heads aud three eyes.t 

< Tern bang Sckarini.) 

74. Sauiangka yoda na|tiaki majari sang | Kresna saduga|j 
lii tuigkE sang'Durio|dana a rap paiu|sUia rmri sira || 

Tuwiu sampun naiding j j saatrani sita |J 

Unai ratnift s’ri Kresjna karana ntkin j tan warang’en || 

( Tembang Bamnla tilaka. Sec 26.) 

7b. Angka kroda Kresna raang’atiak sakaring pahman 
Mong’ging natar sira wibuh Kadi Kata march u 
Miutonakan kratua niran tuhu Wisnu raurti 
Lila tri wikrama maka waki kang tri loka 

76. Takkuwan chutur buja siren tri sira tri netra 

J The 


* Vishnu. 


f Three pair of eyes. 
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The power and divinity of every deity now entered into his person : 

JBrdma, the saints, the powerful deities, the chiefs of the Rasdksas, 

With the power of all the people and chiefs of the immaterial world, 
and of all that possessed power. 

77* Then swaying his body from side to side, and breathing hard like the 
roar of the lion, 

The earth shook to its base, disturbing the foundation of every thing : 

The mountain tops nodding, and the mountains themselves rocking to 
and fro ; 

The waves of the sea rising like mountains, forming whirlpools and 
casting the deep-sea fish on the adjacent shore. 

78. In an instant fear and panic overspread the hundred Kuraii'a. 

Silent and speechless they stood, and with a pale and wan look, which 
extended to the prince Kerna himself. 

Even Suyuddna and Yuyitlsu lost their senses from fear j 

They remained as without life and having no will of their own. 

79. It was then that Drima and Bisma, and the good Pandlta Nardda, 

Offered prayers and praise, and sprinkling a shower of sweet-Scented 

flowers before him, 

Thus entreated : “ Are you not, in truth, the God of Day, why 
“ become greater ? 

“ Have mercy upon the world and all that it contains. 


Sakoe Batara pinaka wakira Samoa 
Brahma r’sidewa gana rasaksa yaksa sura 
Moang detia denawa pisacha manusia sakti 

77. Yekan lumangka asigap kraka singha nada 
Lindu tikatig siti pado lawa ng’ambek Kambek 
Yang parwoto gra gumiwang manawang ginanjuh 
Kombtik wuyi fasi kanyakra panyanya kabeang 

78. Tanduan kawus gatiui kang sata Kurawa ras 
Diem tan pagabda ma wanes Narepa Kama Nata 
Maugkang Suryodana Yuyutsu Wikarna morcha 
Biak tan geseng tekap irang arepi ilangnia 

79 . Ng’ka Druna Bisma ng’uniwc resi Natada di 
Asrang mang’astuti umong saha puspa warsa 
Mqjar Batara hari ayowa magung weyung ta 
S’wasta nikang Baana karihi tulihenta 


80. “ 1 
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SO. “ If you resolve upon the destruction of Kurundta, his destruction 
“ must ensue : 

“ But think once more of the agreement of Nahdria Bima, 

“ And of the pledge of Drupddi, who has vowed not to bind her hair 
“ Until she shall have bathed in the blood of the hundred Kurdswa 

81. At this the god relented, and his heart became softened 
When he listened to the words of the holy Bisma ; 

For the wisdom of Kresna was pleased with the praise, 

And in an instant he resumed the form of Nahdria Kresna. 

82. The Panditas then went each his way, 

And Kresna proceeded to the dwelling of the widow of Pdndu. 

No sooner was he arrived than he said : “ I offered my advice to the 
“ princes of Kura, 

“ But they have resolved to be destroyed in battle. 

83. “ Such, O Narandli Deivi, is the conduct of Kurundta.” 

To him the princess then replied, ** inform my sons, the sons of 
“ Pdndu, of this : 

11 And since they must fight, let them select warriors who will cling 
“ to life ; 

“ And let Swdrga receive those who may fall in the war.” 

84. Thus spake the princess to Nahdria KrSsna, 


80. Ycdian kita inojahani kurunuta nang’ga 
Bahim pratitnia gati sang Prawaria Bima 
Moang Dropadi basa matan pag’lung gatinia 
Yen tail pakadiuaa rirah sal a kurawong prang 

81. Da kaiitananya lesunen poa geleng Batara 
Ling sang watak resi Iawan puramartsi Bisma 
Karunyn budi nira Kresna renan pinuja 
Rap saksana noluya rupa Nararia Kresna 

82. ’Ngka taut tinut nira nmli resi sangga suksma 
Sang Kresna mantuk kumari sira Pandu Patni 
Sigran teka jari wiang nira Kura wendra 
Kewalia mavun nirikung rana matia ring prang 

83. Yekan pasabda Karuna Naranati dewi 
Bota siasi wara-akan ta ripandu Pntra 
Heng sura darma ngosirangnia noatpha jiwa 

S Varga ngola pej ahimatdia nikang rauang’ga 

84. Naban wuwus narepa wadu Rinararia Kresna 


Who 
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Who closing his hands in respect, requested to withdraw. 

Then quickly mounting his resplendent chariot, 

He was followed by Widura, Sarydya, and Yvyhtsu. 

85. Kema alone was seated in the chariot by the side of Kresna, 

And him he advised to follow the cause of Pdndu. 

But the Prince of Wang’ga replied : “ I hold to my resolve, 

“ And long to try my strength in battle against KiritiP 

86. Such was the speech of Narapdti Kema, who would not hear but of 

war; 

“ To the battle will I go, for I pant for war, and instant war. 

“ In the fifth season, and on the first day of the moon, shall the 
“ war commence, 

“ And e’er the tenth night of Kresna shall it be terminated.” 

87* Ramsuta having thus declared himself in speech bold and fierce, 
Requested to depart in company with Wtddra, Saiydya, and Yuyulsu, 
And said uot a word until he reach’d his home. 

Janarddna gave speed to his course and went on. 

88. Narapdti Kresna spoke not a word as he proceeded ; 

But Sri Kunti, when she heard the intelligence. 

Became sad at heart that her children should goto war, 

Yckan tinnl nira napatgafa senuba amit 
Sigran mijil sira tohor inahawaii rula bra 
Seringlawan Widnra Sanjaya lou Ynyutsu 

85. Sang Kama rowang nira Kresna aning rata krem 
Sino6 kinoni tumota ri Pandu Putra 
Dan sang Nararia Riawang’ga kedab sudira 
Mayon raakola guna sakti la wan Iciriti 

86. Nahan wnwus Narapati Karnu wiyang tanauioas 
Metoeng ranang gana juga keng ujar ncragia 
Marmii taneng kalima tuc sedang tumanggal 
Rapuan Masampuna nipancha dasinia Kresna 

87. Nahan wuwus Rawisuta piakakas rasania 
Mamoet lawan Widura Sanjoya len Yuyutsu 
Tan warnanan Sira wuwus tekaring swa wisma 
Larnpa Janardana makin kalepas kemantian. 

88. Da titanen narapati Kresna sedang lumampa 
Sri Kunti boja tanayeki reng’an kamantian 
Sokan rasi wekaa niran mijiling’ ranang’ga 


And 
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And well she recollected what Kresna had formerly said. 

89. This she thought should be the course of Narandta Kerna, 

He should not listen to Kurmuta , for he is bent upon war ; 

And thus she advised her son, Arka Pair a,* 

For she had borne him when yet a virgin. 

90. But Kerna would not hearken, but averted his head. 

His wish was that nothing should avert the war j 
For he feared the loss of his character for courage. 

And he had received great benefits from the princes of Kora. 

91. The widow of Pdndu then departed in grief, 

And in silence bent her way to the abode of Sumdnlri. 

Janarddna, meanwhile, continued his course 
Attended by Saliakl, the good and the brave. 

,92. So rapidly did the chariot go that the time could not be counted. 

Till reaching Wirata , he met the assembled Panda/aoa. 

To them Kresna related, that the people of Astina rejected his advice. 
And were resolved upon trying their prowess in war. 

93. Transfix’d with rage, the sons of the Pdndu , 

Ngu’nin datang nerepali Kresna matakon ningde. 

89. Na doniran parari Sang Naranata Kama 
Motus kumona Kurunata tanagrah heng praDg 
Kunti yaling nira mowa risang Arka putra 
Biak tan nanak nira ri kalaniran sukanya. 

90. Dan Kerna langana saha dara lot manamba 
Mang yang ritan wurunga ning mijiling ranang’ga 
Kak natrian juga palai y uana ling ning raswi 

A pan kalindi anisili nira kora wendra. 

91. Na 6tu Panda dayeta numult easoka 

Tan warnaoan sira taking grabs sang Sumantri 
Lampa J enardana mowa wn woaeawisatik . . • >• 

Siring lawan prawara Satiaki weresni wira 
93. Heng’gal wawang tanuchapan takap ping rata dras 
Prapteng Wirata katamo nerepa Pandawa h&n 
Ng’ka kesawajri wibang nim Astinindra 
Mayuan mang’ongsira yasa takran prabawa 
93. Yekan padang getam masabda sapandu putra 

3 K Buna, 

* Child of (he sun. , . " 
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Bima, Arjfaia, YenaMla, spoke with fierceness and defiance. 

When they heard the words of Pdndu Pdtni 
That they should try their power and skill in war. 

94. It was then that all the assembled princes 
Consulted and declared for war. 

And Drupdda said to his son, the prince of Wirdta, 

11 Give orders and make ready the warlike implements, collect the 
“ chiefs and warriors.” 

(Measure Sragddra.) 

95. At the dawn of day, the Panddwa arose and march’d forth from the 

capital of Wirdta, 

Resplendent as the morning sun, when rising above the mountains, he 
first sheds his rays over the earth ; 

In numbers great, compact, and like an overwhelming sea. And a 
sound, like distant thunder in the hills. 

Was the sign, that the elephants, horses, and chariots, with the rich 
and splendid trappings of gold, were in motion. 

96. Many and numberless were the flowers scattered in clouds upon them 

by the Pandita ; 

Loud was the sound of the martial strain, breathing victory and 
triumph to the sons of Pdndu. 

And when the flowers ceased to fall, there arose a strong wind, as if 
propitious to their march ; 

Bimar, Junar, Yenakulas’rulawan sang’anten 
Tekuwan (leng’ar ripa wakas jnira Pandu patni 
Motus mang’on sira yasi teng’a king ranang’ga 

94. Mangka watak rata sapaksa risang narindra 
Kapua sarak wuwusiran naijiling ranang’ga 
Ayuke nuckap Drupada sunu Wirata putra 
Sabda nomangkata ri kalauikang pranata 

(Tembaag Sragddra.) 

95. Yiri Sngkat sang PSndawengj’jeng Sakari Kuta nikang J RSjia d|ni WirSta|j 
Tan penda Surra sang|ke ngudaya giri mijil | mayuwan Bang dips nlngratjl 
LSmra wurasakpenu Hr | jalanidi nwHg’alibJrauang ’nguklr guntur IgrahU 
Chlnaoia n’web teklp Bing l gaja twaBgga rata | reng’ga rata pradiptaf 
Ny’kan lumrang puspa warseng gaaa.Sina Wurakan Sang watak sit dia sing ga 
Lawan ungkara mantri jayajaya rljaya. Sri Maha Pandu Patra 

Matrang Warsa rarap manglgalasu lsio nfea pang ruhun sidu ngadres 

For 
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For the gods were assembled on high, and wished them success 
in the war. 

97* I 11 the front of the march Bima, the bold and the brave, took his 
station ; 

Wild with impatience for battle, and heedless of opposition. 

He remained on foot, tossing his gada into the air for amusement ; 
For he was accustomed to conquer, as well on the sea as on the 
mountains, and elephants and lions became his spoil. 

98. In his rage he was all-powerful as the elephant of the forest : 

And now that he was in motion, he panted for the hostile chief, and 
gave the challenge aloud : 

His voice being like the roar of the lion was heard by all. 

The sound thereof resounding throughout the three worlds. 

99. Behind him followed Arjuna, seated in a splendid chariot of varie- 

gated gold, and shaded by a golden pdyrng, 

Flaming like a burning mountain and threatening destruction on 
Astina and its princes. 

His banner, the monkey, floated high in the air, flapping the clouds 
in its course j 

And as his retinue shone and glittered, lightning flashed with the 
thunder-clap in presage of victory. 

100. Next to JPalguna came Aria NaMla, with Sedexoa, mounted in a 
chariot of green of exquisite workmanship. 

Apan Sang yang Surendrang dulnri ngawang-awang mastoakan yen jayeng 
prang 

97. Pang’anjur ning lu mampa sang ngino chapa ngaran Bima surang’ga Kara 
Wang momoring Sarira wang’i molimola mok tan idap sakti ning len 
Takwan tan Sang’grahing Wahana lumaku juga moang gada geng inunda 
Apan derpa tawan sagara giri gehana pet gaja ringha berwang 

98. Towen Kroda lawas mataka di gaja alas geng galatan panampar 
Munin mahiwun luma kiwo prihawaka mapagiring ritang’guli Narindra 
Mangken totas lumumpat Kawigara Nang’nhuh wi braraa Slngananda 
Lunpat ring burbua s’waranira ibkan sckanangka tri loka 

99. ’Ngka ni wuntat Nararia Rijuna Marata manik Sarwa wama pajeng mai 
Montap lir parwata pui lari gumaseng ’ani Astina moang ratunia 
Kuralap tuog golnira Wanara mang’ada dulur sabdani megba makrak 
Lumrah ring dikwidik mang kilata wetu gelap biakta mang dd jayeng prang 

, KK). Wuntat Sang Palgunang Karia Nakula Saha dewa rata jong bang’an j’ring 

a K 2 In 
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In beauty resembling two deities of heaven, and thirsting for the 
attack on the youths of Astina, 

They shone resplendent. Their banner floating in the air like a dark 
cloud threatening rain, and scattering the petals of sweet-scented 
flowers. 

Heady for the combat, as thunder before the lightning flash ; and as 
they moved, the sound resembled the humming of bees in search 
of food. 

101. Then slowly followed Aria Utdra, with Soita, alike mounted in a 

chariot of war ; 

And next Drdsta-driimna and Drupadi, with SUcdndi by her side ; 
With countless chariots, elephants, and horses bringing up the caval- 
cade and filling up all space : 

The whole elevated in spirit, as fish when enlivened by a sudden fall 
of rain. 

102. And now appeared Drupadi, borne on a litter of gold, and shaded 

with a pdyung of peacocks’ plumes : 

She was like a deity when represented by a golden image j her long- 
hair hanging loose and floating in the wind. 

She had not bound it : but while it hung like a low’ring cloud, she 
awaited the coming of the rain of blood 
For she held to her vow, that until she bathed in the blood of the 
enemy, she would not collect her hair or tie the knot. 

103. Then in her train followed Ddrma Sunu, mounted on a white 

elephant, 

Endah lir Karuab Kambar lumaku rumabasas-tri puri Aatinendra 
Leng-leng tung’gul nira pinda jelada mawudan sarining kitaka mrik 
Wagiut pata gelap tan prakata kadi ketar ning prang’ing sat padawu 

101. Len Lcn sangke sirar Yotara masiring’a ring Soita mong’ging rata brah 
Moang Drasta-driumna lawan Drupada pada tumot niwang Siknndi tanimba 
Pasraiig ning siandana moang gaja kuda madulnring a wan Siu penu sek 
Ler mining lot naanung-sung Jawu ahulapula sang buwus drada ring prang 

102. Da ngka sang dropadi lampa ararasa awan dampa ima pajang merak 
Lir dewi yang yang ing rdka kanaka mang’ori rima antan katampnan 
Mawiaa kesa nawangmeg’ha mang’ajara keni iandung ’ania n’godan rab 
Biaktan rab ning mueu rakua karamasa niran mitnponing kangglungsak 

10?. Lila Sri D&rma stmu miring ngakaning aira nong’ganing mata Hash 

His 
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His attire complete ; his pustdka yellow and the case of the purest 
gold ; 

Evincing that Ddrma Mbrtia desired to slay Sdlia » the chief warrior 
of Durioddning : 

And that when he raised his pusldka as an instrument of war, there ■ 
was not his equal in power or courage. 

104. Next Kresna advanced, in his golden chariot and shaded by a white 

pdyang ; 

For it was his pleasure to bring up the rear, with the elder princes and 
the royal host. 

Not far off were his chdkra and conch, and the princes of his retinue 
were borne on white elephants ; 

The cry of the elephants rose loud and high, uniting with the 
mingled sounds which issued from all quarters. 

105. Behind Kresna came Bimdnyu the son of Arjtma , 

With his instruments of war, borne in a splendid chariot studded with 
precious stones and playing with his chdkra, 

With him was Salidld , seated on an elephant and accompanied by 
numerous followers, 

Richly adorned with golden vests, the surprize and admiration of all 
beholders. 

106. And then came on the two sons of the Panddwa , Panchmdla and 

With, 


Sarwccha jong kiuiing pustaka winawa nira name ratna pradipta 
Sing’gi yan Darma Mortia arapi rapoaning Salia Dnriodaning a prang 
Yapoan tan pindowang Gang galaki rika ikang pustakang dadiabajra. 

104. Sanipun mangka tumot krisna saha rata Buwarna pajang Boweta warna 
Lila nlng kari iampa pararatu pinati sang watak partiva keh 
Oliokra moang eangka tan sa mareki sira padabra matangran kagendra 
Yekang nerek gurniteng ngambara siniring’a ning jera ning uning men* 

dang’ga. 

105, Wunlat Sang Kresna partatraaja sira niang’iringsang manama Bimanyu 
Sangkap ring sanjata marga rata raani raaya n’gonda chakra pradipta 
Lawan Sang Satiaki moang yedu bala mahawan mata matang’ga makeh 
Sampurnang busana bra tnaka wachakanakan de ulap ning tuming’al. 

100, Mong’geng wuntat watak Pandawa snta mang’aran Panchawala da Witia 

Complete 
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Complete in their habiliments and mounted in a war chariot orna- 
mented with gems and flowers of gold : 

Their dress of linen and of silk. A delightful fragrance surrounded 
them. 

Beautiful was their pdyung, for it was of the wings of the mardulcdra, 
and dazzled the eye like the glare of the sun. 

107 . Many and various were the characters and attributes of the different 

warriors hastening to their work, were they all to be described. 
Arrived at j KuruJcsetra, they soon raise a fort of very great strength j 
And the palace built therein being finished, they invite the wife of 
Pdndu, 

Who quickly arrives and enters the palace accompanied by Widtira. 

108. Then Widiira went back, and safely reached her home. 

While Dewi Ndta and all the sons of Pdndu met together with mutual 
delight. 

And discoursed in turn of the hardship of her being incessantly obliged 
to retreat to the hills ; 

The more she poured out her grief, the greater was the joy that 
followed, even to shedding tears. 

109. Long would it take to relate all the pleasure felt by the wife of Pdndu 

while in the interior of the palace. 

Then all the Panddwa, together with Krtsna , the first and the might- 
iest, with many other chiefs, debated 

Kapo£ka bro numung’geng rata mapapati ang’rong’ga ratna rawis mas 
Sangkap ring busaiia wastra chaweli linaka m'lek penuh kasturi m’rik 
Sarvecha jong larneng madukara mabulap katrangan suria tcja. 

107. Akoe ting’ku watek wira yanahchapakenang lampa agya tekeng don 
Da ngka prapteng kuruksetra sira t’lasi tingkah kuta tiantdng durga 
Sampurna m’wang kadeto anrika ta sira maha panda patni inundang 
Sigra prapteng niring sang widura sira uwiis manjing ngittgjcro kadatVan. 

108. Sampun mangka molih sang widura tanuchapen ramnya mong’gweng swawisma 
Warnan Sang nata dewi pada saka mapupul mwang watek pandu putra 
Kapwa hemhem sill pajari laranera tansa mangungsir wanadri 

Mangken ramnya guwugya wetu suka dadi lub dunawas arsa dtu 

109. Tange yan warnanan tustane mana ira sang pandu patne aning jero 

Sigra hem. saog watek pandawa maka muka sang Kresna len par ti wa kweh ; 

, ' ' ’■ ‘ Who 
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Who was the fittest, from his knowledge of militaiy positions, to be 
elected Sena-dipa,* 

As one of undoubted ability and skill in managing an army, 

110. Dermai-mdja, addressing Kresna and all the assembled chiefs, then said, 
“ Seven only out of all the number appear to be fit to hold the 

“ chief command 

“ Of the army, which consists of seven hundred millions of fighting 
“ men. 

“ And first of these Soetan,\ skilled in the direction of soldiers.” 

( 'Measure Sucinddna ). 

111. Whilst all the Panddwa were appointing chiefs over the army, 
Nardpati KurimaX held a council of war. 

For he had heard of the arrival of many enemies at Kuruh-sdtra.% 

It was Aria WuUira who gave him the intelligence. 

112. Then Prdbu GqjawaganW marched forth with all his chiefs. 

All the Kurdwa, too, were in company, making a noise as they moved 
along, like the roaring of the sea. 


Rclniing sena dipa ring samara ya ginonem sang ’wru’ing byu’a durga 
Tan manman pandengen sakti ncru saha bala yogya tangwana ring-prang 

1 10. Ling sang dermat maja jar inagingan nera sang Kresna len partiwa koeh 
Sapte ko’e sang ginantang wunang’a rika wawa sang watek wira wira ring prang 
Rapwan mang’gah subada bala gana pitungak so ini kwenya sakti 

’Ngka sang so’etan pinuja wuruha ri gelara-niug sura yoding ranang’ga 

( Tembang Sudndana), 

111. Sedeng mang’abiseka | bratya pati sang j watak PSndawai) 

Ula a, . apa, t >.o| awe swara na hem J pireng ng’wii kena |j 
T’las wnruho datengjne satrn nera ring ( kuruk setra sek || 

Tekapni pawara ( sang Aria widuran j dateng manglawat |J 

112 . Rika prabu gajahwayaa laku Iowan watek partiwa 
Sakorawa marempaka tri gumuruh baagun sagara 

Itt 

* Commander-in-chief, f Seta. 

t King of the Kurcfaa § The plain of Kura. 

|| Or Elephant Carcase, another name for Aslina The Javan tradition is, that an elephant 
made die country, in order to obtain Ratnddi, who, thinking it impracticable, had imposed 
that task on him, as a condition of her favour. When It was effected, she got Oatdma to MU 
him, and then married him. Xt was called Astina from Asti, which also signifies an 
elephant. ’ 1 , ! • 
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In the neighbourhood of the hostile plain they construct a place of 
strength. 

Soon was the work completed, for the Narapdli’s authority extended 
over all the princes around. 

118. Then was Aria Bisma first made a leader in battle. 

Raised above all others, he is seen crowned with dowel’s. 

From all quarters the crowded and restless multitude send forth shouts 

While the sound of gongs and conchs rend the skies. 

114. Next all the princes and chiefs are regaled ; 

The troops and followers have all they want and are provided with 
conveyances. 

The length of one line was twelve millions one hundred thou- 
sand; 

While the thronged legions extended to the hills and to the woods. 

115. Then altogether they set out for the field of battle, 

Moving towards the west, and leaving their strong hold and the king 
of Ast'vna behind. 

Arrived on the hostile plain, loud resounded the conchs ; 

While the warriors, animated by the sound, testify by their actions 
and gestures their impatience to engage in the fight. 

116. At the same time they are formed in battle array on the hostile 

plain. 

Roman 


Akarya kuta durga raeh tegalika pradcseng kuru 
Wawang ’uwusa pan sirang nerepati chakra warting sarat 

118. Samang kana sang ary a Bisrna pinaka gra sdnapati 
Katone nabisdka sampuna sekar sira busana 
Penuh pasturing prawira masurak masang’garuhan 
Lawan Pada ibera sangka tinolup umong ring langit 

114. Tu’e pwa niniwe watek ratu kab<5 pinujakrama 
Tekdng bala Samoa yoda pada purna ring wahana 
Pinanding ngatarung wilcnya sawclas gananya yuta 
Ya karanane kin penuh tefaaring kawukir mwang wana 

115. Samang kana pareng mijil sakari kang tegal paprahgan 
Mangula’ana ngawuriakan kuta watek naropS Astina 
Tekcng pag’laran pada s’ranga nulup sungo jerah pareng 
Ya dtuni girang nikang bala kab^ pada ge’a pranga 

1 16. Ta’en pada t’las makarya bisuw^ng tegal paprangan 
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Raman was the name of the order which was first founded by the king 
of the Pandawa : 

That of king of the Kutu was according to the wish of the Bramdnu, 

Who with all their relations swore they would conquer or die in the 
battle. 

117. And now let us proceed to speak of the Pandawa. 

Having come out from their strong hold and arrived at the field of 
battle, 

They advance eastward, towards the formed bodies of the Kurdwa : 

Both sides shout and brandish their weapons in front of each other. 

118. Loud and confused were the mingled sounds of the armies. 

The stoutest and bravest seemed to have been placed in front ; 

The only persons who did not engage in the fight were the musicians 
and standard-bearers. 

Those in front were seen prancing and nimbly moving about with their 
brandished weapons. 

119. Quickly the contending armies mutually and fearlessly rush upon each 

other, 

Amid the roar of elephants, the neighing of steeds, the beating of 
drums, and the shouts of the troops, 

Till the whole air and sky is filled with the jarring sounds, 

And the earth is shaken with the tumultuous din of war. 


Rawan ngaranc kang tawur nereparti Pandawa morwane 
Kunang tawuri sang nerepdug Kuru yakari lut Brahmana 
Rikan wira sinapa sang du’ija sagotra mati’a laga 
1 17. Jli mangkana nikanda tochapa tasang watek Pandawa 
T’las metu sakeng dalam kuta aamipaneng panchaka 


Lumampa angaw6tan angarepaken g’lar korawa 

Sinangwo’a sinilan man tnokane sang prawireng rana 
Ilitan anane ngapranga mawa tneredang’ga tung’gul kunang 
Lawan gatine kang katon mawusaoa regep sanjata 
Risampunera mangkanan dana pareng mase sehosa 
Umong swarane kang gajakuda lawan gaber mwang surak 
Samantara ngati guroiteng langita monto’ane dikvidik 
Gunaetore lema nikangrana saba ketugnia selur 

3 L , • 
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120. Prawdra Bisma then formed his troops into the resemblance of the 

sea and mountains : 

While the princes and chiefs of Asiina seemed like towering and im- 
moveable rocksj 

The warriors in front dashing upon the enemy like the waves of 
the sea, 

Andlike the ocean bearing down before them stones as large as mountains. 

121. Prawdra,* Panddwa, formed the order of lajdra tiksna lungitd 
Dananjdya t and Werkoddra § were there with Sikdndi II in front ; 
Wir&ta*s% son, Saiidki, and the son ** of Drupdda, were in the rear, 
Ywdestira with all the princes being in the centre. 

122. The mind of Arjuna, when he viewed the enemy, was divided 

between joy and sorrow, and he was moved with love and pity to- 
wards them ; 

For they were chiefly composed of his own kindred. 

Some of them were the sons of his father and mother: the younger 
and elder brother of his father were also there ; 

As also the Gurus, if Krepa, Sdiea, Bisma, and Duijeng'ga. 

123. Therefore quickly addressing N cur aria Krisrn, 

He intreated that the battle might not take place, being afflicted at the 
sight of the Kurama, 


1 20. Sireng Prawara Bisma sigra mag’lar ukir sagara 
Watek ratu aneng gaja-swa karangenya durga ruhur 
Pama gunong ngaaeng balamuka ngalun tuanut mueuh 
Ya bano’ani kagunturang gulunganeng sela marwata 

121. Kuneng Prawara Pandawa g’lari bajara tiksna lungit 
Dananjaya lawan Werakodara tumot S’ikandiarep 
Wirata suta Satiaki Drupada eunu waktr6 wuri 
Yudistlra lawan watek ratu kabe naanganteng tenga 

122. Mulat mara sang Arjuna s’mu kamanusan kas’repan 
Ri tingka’i mosu neran pada kadang taya wang waneh 
’Ana wang anaketvg yaya nwang ibu l’en uwa go paman 
Makadi Krepa Sales Bisma sera sang Duijeng’ga Guru 

123. Ya karananeran pasabda ri nararm Koran* teher 
Aminta wurungu lagwpana welas tamon Kuraw* 

• ■ * '..a., 1 ■> . . ■ • , , But 

t The princes ok tbelS? ^Orthatof a sharp-pointed Weapon. 

$ Arjpm. $ Bma* • ]j of Aj-ffina. ; -f Sfto. ** Bresta XMjftmm, 

ft Religious instructors. 
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But Janarddm compelled him to command that the fight should begin. 

It being dishonourable for men to hold back at the hour of battle. 

124'. Then was seen Dirma^putra stealing away 

Towards Aria, Bisma, Krepa, Saha, and DCiija. 

With ardour he kissed and clung to their feet ; 

For it was customary, with Gurus, to make obeisance to them before 
the battle. 

125. Then spoke those who were thus made a brilliant object of adoration 
and respect : 

“ Our noble child, suffer no uneasiness of mind, for you have already 
« deprived us of life. 

« Child of ourselves, may you be successful in battle and soon obtain 
« possession of the country. 

“ And may Narapdti Krtsrn witness the truth of our words.” 

120. This done, he forthwith returned to hi3 own side ; 

Quickly ascending his chariot and laying hold of his weapons. 

While each sounded his conch ; 

And various were the sounds of the kendang and its accompaniments. 

127. Instant the contending armies rush upon each other, mingling toge- 
ther in long, obstinate, and close fight. 

Ten elephants to a chariot, and ten horses to an elephant: 


Kuneng sira J anardana sekang’a kon saroaa pranga 
’Apan ilailang kasmatria surut yaning paprangan 

124. Katon pwa sira Derma-putra mangenes rika tan tumut 
Mare sira sang Aija Bisma Kropa Sal6a len sang Duija 
Masocha ri sukunera nenabiwada d6 sang prabu 
’Apan purihi nganglawan Guru mapur’wa pujan arep 

125. Kunang sa’uri sang lpwr|^: j 




wi’a para 




126. 


Kite 

Sirang Nerepati Bureau* saksi’ayadi’an merosa ringwuwus 


127 . 


Kasaua krama numung’gaing rata pada regepsanjata 
Sahasa manulup risangka sera so’angan nya ’unsung 
Pareng mo’aug ngouening gubar saragi kotd kotia nguwuh 





These 
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Rukmardla, too, the son of Narapdti-Sdlea, supporting his father. 
Soon did An Soeta, powerful as a lion, make them feel his superiority. 

132. Dlnang Rulmardla fell and lay prostrate on the seat of his carriage. 
Soeta fought furiously and killed many of the Kurdwa : 

None would face him, but all fled in terror. 

Great too was their dread of Gdtut-kdcha, Drupdda’s son, and Kiritlat - 

maja. 

133. Then Resi-Btsma rapidly advancing opposed the furious attack of all 

the Penddwa, 

Aiming at Soeta he unceasingly shot the best of his sharp arrows j 
But Soeta, the commander in battle, unhurt, grew more and more cou- 
rageous, and shot his arrows in turn. 

Bima and Damnjdya came to his aid : their arrows poured like a 
shower of rain from the heavens. 

134. The King of the Kurdwa advancing, no sooner came upon Bima, 

in the middle of the field of battle. 

Than he suddenly stopped and started backwards, making a precipi- 
tate retreat, running and falling, and stopping not till he had got to 
a great distance. 

But Bima, intent only on Btsma, maintained an incessant attack, 
which Bima, standing up in his carriage, watched and repelled, 
While Bima was greatly exasperated against Wirdta4indya, for his 
attempt to exterminate the Kurdwa. 


Mwang sang rukmaratat maja nerepati salea nimbangi sang yaya 
Dataiulo’an kawenang tekap nera sang arya so’eta singot ’tama 

132. Dinangrukmaratan poja magulingan ’ngkanc salcniug rata 
Sang so’tHan lurugen parnok nira mating yoda aneng korawa 
Mangkin sirna luyuk datan ana mulat kapwa kukud atakut 

133. Yekang so reaibisma sfgri^^^i^'thofe-irok' Waflk- jpandawa 
Sang so’dtan dinunong neran paraana’in diwi’eelra teksna sasun 
Datan pami’ati mangki nujuala pana sang so’dta sdnapati 

hut sang bima dananjaya noluoge ringh’ru lir udan ring langit 
m. 'Ngkan mangsa kurunata sigra pinapag d 6 bima ring sayaka 

Kang’gek raundura ngong’gutung’guta laya mung’gwdBg kado’an kawes 
Ang’ing bistna Uneksa pinri inerup stira ngadeg ring rata 

.orawa 


Then 
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1 35. Then, alarmed, Wirdta-sdta t the leader of the Pancluwa, 

Shot one of his best arrows at him, the tiger of the ICurdwa. 

The flight of the arrow resembled that of the hix&gardda ; 

And striking the shoulder of Dewa-brata broke it into seven pieces. 

136. On this Wirdta-tanaya alighting and laying hold of a large club of 

iron. 

Would have struck Sura-brdta therewith on the side of the head ; 
but he leaping from his chariot avoided the blow. 

Destroyed, however, was his carriage, and slain were the horses and 
charioteer j 

And the death of many elephants and chiefs ensued. 

137* Terrified at the sight of Wiratamdja, Wdra-Bisma would have fled in 
dismay, 

When a voice from heaven told him that the hour for Soeta to die was 
come. 

Whereat encouraged, he talked boldly} and seizing a chariot and 
arrows. 

He aimed at the heart of Soita with the sharp pointed weapon of fire.* 

138. Quickly pierced through the heart. Sang Wirtita Sdta fell lifeless on 
the ground. 

Grieved and distressed were the Panddwa thus to see Soeta killed on 
the field of battle. 


135. Mangken gaijita sang wirata suta sena nata ring pandawa 
Man dug ring wara tomard sanga ngaran santana wagrdng kurU 
'Ngkan pinri pinawa sedeng niki numur lir naya rotang layang 
Datandua papitu. dandka tumiba nyiuh baw ddwa-brata 

136. Da ydkan tumedun wirata tanaya nambut gada bisana 
Paksaroalo’a wabang sura brata rikan lumpat mabarsi lemah 
S’ya tdkang rata kelu sarati nika lawan kudanya repa 

Mwang matang’ga pirang pulu kunang ngikang matia dulur partiwa 

137. Kdpwan sang warabisma paksa murudares ton wiratatmaja 
Ngka sabdeng langita jare tekane patya so’eta de sang resi 
Nahan dtunira ebang-ebang narabut sing rata mwang panah 
Prana so’eta tikang minesti nera ring b’bramastra tiksna lungit 

1382 Tandu’a tms dada sang wirata-sata mar mureha tiba ring lemah 

1 ■„ t % *-,> ■ ' ... , j ■ ' Not 

* B’hrcmSstra. 
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Not so the hundred Kurdwa , who shouted with joy when their enemy 
perished. 

While Sang Dusdsdna danced fantastically, delighted with the sight 
of the fallen Wirdtamqja. 

JBcda invvang sata kurawa surakawur arse peja ning mosu 

Sang dusasana tusta mata mangegel yan ton wiratat maja 

139. [Vexed and enraged at the death of his son, Mangsah JPdti makes 
a furious and desperate attack upon the enemy. The Pandawa, too, heed- 
less of their lives join and support him.] 

I'M) — 144. [The followers of Bisma are routed and pursued with great 
slaughter. Night comes on, hostilities cease, and the contending armies 
respectively withdraw. Mangsdh Pdti and his wife weep over the dead 
bodies of their three sons slain in battle, and lament their misfortune in 
losing them : — they shake them and endeavour to call them to life.] 

145. [They then burn the dead bodies on the field of battle by the 
light of the moon.] 

140 — 147* [The Panddmi consult about the election of a fit person to 
take the lead in battle. Drestadriunma is appointed. Morning arrived, 
the army of the Panddmi is formed into the terror-inspiring order of 
kdgeng-pateh, or that of the royal vulture. Situations of the different 
princes and chiefs detailed.] 

148—151. [Suynddna causes the army of the Kvrirna to be formed into 
a similar order. The battle rages. The different chiefs, on either side, 
who engage each other.] 

152 — 158. [The dust stirred up fills and darkens the air. The dust 
clearing away, the field of battle appears like a sea of blood, in which the 
carcases of elephants, horses, and men, with the fragments of chariots, 
weapons, &c. resemble so • 

154—156. [Bitma beheld with delight and admiration by all the chiefs 
and people of Kurdxoa, distinguishes himself by his prowess, He engages 
Atjima, and shoots ten arrows for every one discharged by him.] 

157. [Mdmn, the son of diyftna, is killed by the Ma$dfaa Sdrmg'gi*'} 
158—159. tKrima, enraged at Bisma, descends from bis chariot a»d is 
going to shoot at him, when Mima evinces his ready wiJliagoess to be killed 
by j K-rdmtf * cftdkra, and so gain admittance to Ms heaves,] 

106. j lAtydna 
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160. [ 'Aijtirn then descends from the chariot, and dissuades Kresna from 
killing Bisma.] 

161. [ Kresna and Arjdna both reascend the chariot, while Bisma re- 
mains deprived of all his strength, in consequence of the fright he had 
undergone.] 

162 — 104. [Bisma makes a sign to Dimm- Wdngsa, who recollecting 
that the former had made a surrender of his life to Arjuna and S’ri-kdndi ', 
goes to them and tells them not to be afraid, but to shoot at Bisma ; where- 
upon Sri-Icdndi discharging an arrow, hits him in the breast. The arrow 
not having penetrated far, Arjtina shoots, and drives it home with another 
arrow. Bisma falls down in the chariot but is not killed. His blood ascend- 
ing to the regions above, is converted into flowers, and in that form returns 
to the earth.] 

165. [The Kurdwa fly and are pursued by the Panddwa.] 

166-— 167. [Derma- Wdngsa, Arjuna, NaMla, and Sedewa, all go and 
kiss the feet of the respected Bisma ; but the haughty and unbending Bima 
remaining in an angry posture, makes no obeisance to the wounded Gtiru. 
The Kurdwa chiefs, with Suyuddna at their head, wish to come up and bow 
respectfully before Bisma ; but seeing the stern Bima they are afraid to 
approach.] 

168. [A truce takes place between the hostile chiefs, when all shew their 
respect for Bisma. The Kurdwa wish to place him upon a mat, but the 
Panddwa insist upon his litter consisting of arrows joined together,] 

169. [The Panddwa withdraw, and the Kurdwa alone are left in charge 
of Bisma. Bisma refuses to take the water offered him in a vessel by Suyu. 
ddna, and calls to Atjima . , who presents him with some in a quiver,] 

170 — 171 • [Bisma defers dying till the period of the sun’s greatest decli- 
nation, which he reckons to be about seven months off.] 

172. [Suyuddna appoints Dangyang Drtina commander-in-chief, where- 
upon it rains blood.] 

- 173. [The Kurdwa are too uneasy in their minds to go to rest] 

174 — 177. [The following morning they go to battle. Both armies are 
formed into the order of battle called gaja, or the elephant. A furious 
engagement ensues, in which many are slain on either side. Arjuna destroys 
the order of the JBCmfem army, is shot by Bagadeta, and afterwards brought 
to life again by iuedioiiies administered by Krdsna, when he returns to the 

h ' ' ■■■ attack* 
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attack, anti kills Bdgadeta and the elephant he is on. Many of the Kurdwa 
are killed by lima and Arjuna.] 

178 . [Night coming bn the battle ceases. It was at the eighth pdnglong 
(or about the twenty-fourth) of the moon. The Pandd’wa regale themselves, 
while the Kurdwa lament the death of Bdgadeta.'] 

179 — 181. [ Dangyang Dritna undertakes to kill Derma JFungsa, pro- 

vided Arjuna and Blma are out of the way. Ten Kurdwa chiefs, with 
Trigerla at their head, draw away Arjuna to fight against them to the south 
of the hills: ten more, under Drdta Ptira, draw off Bima, in a similar 
manner, to the north of the hills. Kresna, as usual, accompanies and 
watches over the safety of Arjuna.] 

18€ — 18.5. \_Dangyang Driina forms his men into the order chdkra-b&hia 
(or that of the circle with a well-defended entrance). DSrma JVdngsa, in 
his perplexity what to do, calls upon Bimdnyu , the son oi Arjuna, to attack 
and break the order of the enemy. Bim&nyu, decoyed by Suyuddna, 
pursues him into the ring purposely formed by the enemy, when it closes, 
and he is cut off from all assistance and support from the Pandd’wa.] 

180— 194. [ Bimdnyu kills Lcksdna-kumdra, the son of Suyuddna , but is 

overpowered by the number of the enemy. His situation is described by 
many similes. He is slain.] 

195 — 190. [Night comes on and hostilities cease.] 

197 — 199. [The effect which the death of Abimdnyu produces on his 
wife Dewi Sunddri. She adorns and prepares to burn herself with the 
corpse of her husband.] 

€ 00 . [His other wife, TJldri, being eight months gone with child, is 
deprived of this honour.] 

€01 — 205. \_Bhna and Arjitna return victorious from their respective 
engagements. The latter is angry with Derma Wdngsa, for having caused 
the death of his son, but (9 appeased by Krivyi, and induced to treat 
the old mail with respect Dima Wdngsa explains how Abmdnyu’s 
death was occasioned by Jdya Drdta’s preventing the Pandd’wa from 
entering the ring of the enemy, and from his defending it so well. Arjiina 
vows vengeance against Jdya Drdta, and hopes that be himself may be 
killed and burned, if he does not on the following day send him to. the 
other world ! 

€06 and 207. [Jdya Drdta advised of Arjuna? s intentions, begs of 
Suyuddna to bo allowed to withdraw from the field of battle pangyang 

$ M . Drdtta, 
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Drum, upon this, upbraids him, arid persuades him to remain and try' his 
hand against Arjdna, promising to support him.] 

208 — 21 1. [Arjuna and Kresna consult together how Jay a Drdia may be 
killed and Kresna himself escape.] 

212—213. [For this purpose, Kresna makes Arjtina purify himself and 
offer up prayers to the Batdra. Batdra Sdkra descends, and informs 
Arjuna that he will succeed in killing Jdya Drdia, if he only makes use of 
the arrow called pasopdli, and then vanishes.] 

214—228. [The two wives of Abimdnyu talk much together of the 
death of their husband. Their different situations and feelings. Their 
separation and meeting again under various forms, &c.} after which Sunddri 
burns hereelf with the body of Abimdnyu .] 

229 — 231. [With the rising sun, the Panddwa chiefs, &c. repair to the 
field of battle, where they find the Kurdwa forces drawn up in the order 
cftdkra bdhai, with Jdya Drdia, for safety’s sake, in the centre.] 

. 232. [The diameter of the circle formed by the enemy round Jdya 
Drdta is ten times the distance at which men can be distinguished by the 
eye.] 

233 — -2S3. [The Panddwa observe tbe same order of battle and attack 
the Kurdwa. Both armies mingle in close and obstinate fight.] 

236 and 137. [The Panddwa being oppressed with thirst, Arjuna strikes 
an arrow into the earth ; whereupon water springing forth, men and beasts 
drink and are refreshed.] 

238 — 240. [Kresna makes Arjuna shoot at Suyuddna, whose chariot is 
thereby broken to pieces, and his charioteer and horses killed, himself 
narrowly escaping with his life. Arjuna and his men fight furiously, and kill 
many of the enemy.] 

241 — 244. [SatiaJci kills Tuyasdda, Kambujdna, and Sang AmHsdlci,') 
245—252. [Bma kills Chiira Yuda, Jdya Sitsenct, ChdrttcMtra, Dwjdya, 
Jdya CMtra Sina, CMtraka, Sangupu CMtra Derma, and nine more chiefs.] 
253—237. [Burisrawa opposes Satidki. They fight, and after their 
weapons are broken they close and wrestle. Satidki is on the point of being 
killed, when Arjkm, at the urgent request of Kresna, discharges an arrow 
at Burisrdtm, which breaking his area causes him to drop the weapon with 
which he was going toktilSatidka. While Burisrdwa and Arjtina are 
expostulating wtheaefc other oa their respective conduct, Satidki seizes tbe 
Opportunity to dispatch ^ie former. Bim And Arj&m slay thousands of 
• ;,v ' ' the 
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the enemy, anti endeavour to get at Jdya Drdta, but are prevented by the 
numbers of the Kurdwa who rush in between and try to save him*] 
258—259. [Seeing B'vma and Arjuna tired and nearly exhausted, 
Without the latter’s being likely to effect the death of Jdya Drdta within 
the promised time, Kresna has recourse to an artifice. He discharges his 
chakra at the declining sun, whereupon the clouds following the course of 
the weapon, collect round and obscure the luminary, making it appear like 
night. The Kurdwa thinking the fatal day past on which Arjuna was to 
kill Jdya Drdta, triumphantly and insultingly call out to Arjuna to fulfil 
his promise of meeting death and being burned.] 

260 — 262 . [Taking advantage of the darkness and of the Kurdwa bemg 
off their guard, Kresna, accompanied by Arjtina, wheels his chariot past the 
Kurdwa, till he reaches the spot where Jdya Drdta is. Arjuna then shoots 
at Jdya Drdta and kills him. Jdya Drdta’ s head being struck off by the 
arrow, Krdsna causes a wind to rise and carry it to Jdya Drdta’ s father,’ who 
was doing penance in the mountains, in order to obtain of the gods, that 
if his son was killed in the battle, he might live again. In his surprise at 
beholding the head, he inadvertently exclaimed that his son was dead, which 
sealed his doom. Kresna then recalled his cMJcra, whereupon the sun again 
shone forth before it went down. Thus the vow of Arjfaia was fulfilled.] 
268 — 26 4. [Suyuddna accuses Dangyang Drtfna of being the cause of 
Jdya Drdta’ s death, in not suffering him to retire from the field of battle 
when he wished to do so. Dangyang Driina defends his conduct and uses 
high words to Suyuddna .] 

20 5 — 206. [ Suyuddna invites Kerna to go and attack Arjuna . Kerm 
goes, and Suyuddna with his men follow.] 

207— 271 . [The sun sets and the battle continues. Enemies and friends 
arc with difficulty distinguished in the dark, and many of the latter are 
killed by mistake.] • ■, , 

272—275. [Sang Dwaj&yasr&ta, the adopted brother, of KJma, is 
killed by Bhna. Bratiyjya is on 'the point of killing Scmgd sdng’a, the son 
of Satidki, but is prevented from deiag so by Bima, by whom he himself is 
slain, after having wounded BmaJ\ 

276 . [The sons of the Kurdwa chiefs, exasperated at the death of 
Pralipfya, all fall upon Birrn, but are every one of them , killed by that 
potent hero.] i ... 

, 277. [Three younger brothers of Salami are killed by B(m^ 

3 M 2 278 — 280 . 
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278—280. [Suyudana talks with Kerna of the carnage occasioned by 
Bima and Arjunas Kerna makes light of their power, and engages to 
kill them both. Krepa accuses Kerna of being a boaster, and intimates 
his inferiority in prowess to the two hostile heroes, whereupon they are 
going to fight with each other, when Suyudana interposes and prevents 
them.] 

281 — 284. [_Kerna attacks the Pandawa army and causes great havoe. 
A consultation is held among the Panddwa respecting the fittest person to 
oppose Kerna. Kresna objects to Arjuna’s doing so, as being unskilled in 
fighting by night. Gatot Kacha , the son of Bima, is then selected to fight 
against Kerna.] 

(Measure Basdnta lila.') 

285. Wherefore Sang Gatot hdcha was directed to seek the child of the 

sun 

By Kresna and Parta, who complimented him for his superiority an(L 
power : 

Quickly roused at the call, he presented himself with joy. 

And said, “ Happy am I and fortunate, thus to be distinguished by 
his highness. 

286. “ And so that I continue to serve the king according to- my duty, 
“ Let my body be severed to pieces, and death itself ensue, 

“ However arduous the service required, I will nevertheless perform 

it.” 

At these words the advanced in years were struck dumb. 

287. Thus spake Sang Gatot Kdcha. The heart of Kesdm failed, 

So well did he know how to awaken Render feelings ; 

(Tembang Basdnta lila.) 

Irika ta sang f gatot kacha Rinon J mapag arka suta |(‘ 

Tcka pira kresna parta manelier J muji sakti ner.i jj 
Sang ngenojaran |. wawang niasemo garjita arsa marek |[. 

Mawachana bege’a yan ana pakon repatik nerepati || 

286, Pakena ncki lana inarki jeng aji yugya neka 
Dadalia rikalaning baya aturnya matoa puli 
Kunenga paniwoa rabatane gate karya temea 
Situtua tan paneng’ba mend sigegen sakarang 

287. Na wmiruBi sang gatot Kachalncnad ati Kesawa mar- 
Tekapira yan wernh qjara ngalap maniking redaya 

? ' ’ : Therefore 
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Therefore did the heart of his uncle melt away. 

When ho saw the boy daring enough to encounter the King of 

Awdng’ga. 

288. Therefore did Kresna and Parta remain speechless* 

Moved with compassion, and grieved that they had thus called upon 
Gatot Ifdcha. 

Instantly the hero hurried to the attack ; 

But as he was about to engage the child of the sun, he stopt short 
in terror. 

289. Then ail his potent arrows 

Issuing from his hands and from his mouth, 

With celerity flew to the child of the sun, who overpowered in battle. 
Gave way to the left, while the numerous torches of the Pandd’wa 
army shed their glare around. 

Nguni-nguni nalaning to’a sira sang paman arda tenya 
Molati rare neran luma wane sang avvang’ga pati 

288. Ya Karana Kresna parta maiuuwus damene sakareng 
Asemo Kamanosan Kaluputan tekaping mangutus 
Kuneng iki sang gatot Kacha wawang sira sigra raase 
Mapagi pamok sang arka suta tando’a notnandek ares. 

289. Apitui sarwa sanjata wisesa yatas stranera 

Mijili tangan dudung mijili chang Kemu nula ngohuh. 

Yata rumnjak sang Arka suta Kewerana pinda jemor 
Muruda kiu mowa metu sulu bala panda wa bap 

290 — 299* f Sialambdna, a blind Rasdksa chief, joins the Kurdvoa against 
Gatot Kdcha, by whom be is slain ; whereupon his band of blind Rasdksas 
take to flight. Three other blind Rasdksa chiefs, with separate bodies of 
blind Rasdksas, successively oppose Gatot Kacha , and share the Same fate as 
the first.] ; . .. ■' • s > f - ; ’.'*•! >' ; '■ ■ 

300— -308. [< Gatot-Kacha fights with Kirna, flies, and is ultimately killed 
by him.]] 

309—314.. [The Pcnddwa, enraged at the death of Gdtot-Kducha, all 
fight with desperate fury. Arjuna alone is restrained, and withheld by 
Krdsna,} . . " 

315—321. [Dowi Arimhi, the mother of GdtofrKdcha, burns herself on 
the funeral pile of her son.] 


322—534. [The 
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822 — 334). [The following morning Dangyang Druna, a Pandila bn tlie 
side of the Kurdwa, causes great havoc among the Panddwa ; to save whom 
from the destruction which threatened them, Kresna spreads a false report 
of Aswatama’s death, and makes all the Panddwa proclaim it. Dangyang 
Druna hears and believes the rumour of his son’s death, and faint sawayj 
upon which Drestadriumna approaches him and cuts his thr«t.] 

335 — 343. [ Aswatdma hearing that his father is killed, m$kes a furious 

attack upon the enemy, but perceiving Bima is afraid and retires.] 

3 44. [The sun is about to set and hostilities cease.] 

34,5 — 349. [Description of the field of battle after the fight. 

350 — 351. [The King of the Kurdwa asks Kerna to engage Arjuna, 
Kerna agrees, but requests to have some one to attend and support him in 
battle. Sdlia is selected and appointed for the purpose.] 

352 — 356. [ Kerna and Sdlia, before they go to fight, go home to take 
leave of the families, &c. What passes on the occasion.] 

357-— 365. [Kerna* s wife relates to her husband a dream she had. The 
particulars of the conversation which takes place between them.] 

366 — 393. [Derma Wdngsa, Kresna, and Arjdna, set out in the night, 
for the purpose of finding and putting together the head and body of their 
respected Guru, Dangyang Druna, and in order to pay due respect and 
homage to his remains, and to entreat forgiveness on account of what had 
happened to him. Description of all they see and meet by the way.] 

304) — 407. [Morning. The Panddwa prepare for battle.] 

408 — 413. [The Kurdwa army is formed into the position bdhui-malcdra >* 
or that of the prawn. Kerna in the mouth, Drumuka in the right fore claw, 
Sakuni in the left, Suyuddna in the head, all the princes and chiefs in the body.] 
414—415. [The Panddwa army is put into the order called wtikm-tumdng- 
gal, or that of the new moon. Arjuna forms the right born of the crescent, 
Bima the left, Derma- Wdngsa and all the princes and chiefs compose the 
centre.] 

416—426. [[Kerna and Sdlia, mounted in one carriage, proceed to the 
field of battle. The two contending armies engage. Their various success 
described.] 

427—440. [Bima attacks, upbraids, and pursues Suyuddna . To save 
the latter, fiwa&foia fisea, aa arrow at.fifwaand hits him. Pima turns about, 


* file plat#, of the position of the Mstdrm army. 


and 
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and finding it was Dusasdm that shot him, he seizes him by the hair, and 
having called out to all the princes and chiefs to bear witness to the fulfil- 
ment of ids promise, he tears him in pieces and drinks his blood.] 

441 — 149. [The battle continues to be fought with various success, some- 
times one army giving way and sometimes the other.] 

450 — 167. [Arjuna and Kerna fight against each other. The arrows 
shot by each at the other are immediately converted into various elements 
or destructive animals. Kerna shoots rain ; Arjima shoots and dispels 
it. Kerna shoots fire ; Arjtina shoots rain and quenches it, Kerna shoots 
dragons j Arjtoia shoots griffins which destroy them.] 

408 --469. [K6ma aims an arrow at the throat of Arjuna , whom Sdlia 
beckons to incline his head. Ardamlika, a Rasdksa, in the form of a 
dragon, is killed by Arjitna, while in the act of shooting at him.] 

■ 470 — 476. \Kema twice shoots at Arjima, but his arrow only strikes 
and loosens his top-knot of hair.] 

477 — 479. [Arjima, invited and challenged by Kerna to shoot at him, 
in his turn tells him, if he wishes to save his life to surrender and pay 
obeisance. Kerna refusing to do this is shot in the throat by Arjuna : his 
head falls back into the chariot. On the death of Kerna, the child Of the 
sun, that bright luminary grows dim with grief, and expresses his deep 
sorrow by groans of thunder and showers of tears, while his twinkling eyes 
emit incessant flashes of lightning.] 

479. Disheartened at the death of Kerna, the army of the Kurdwa take to 

flight, 

And pursued by numbers, conceal themselves, out of fear, in holes 
and cavities, 

The earth shakes, and at the same time a drizzling rain descending 
from the clouds, washes the blood-stained corpse. 

The evil-portending cloud is seen, and the grumbling noise of thunder 
is heard. 

480. Thus it was with him who died in the field of battle. Lost was the 

sweet expression of his countenance, 

479. Hi lina sri Kama lara laruti Kang Korawa bala 

Tinut ginreg mukscng warm Katcduning lo’ah juranga res 
Pareng mwang lindu mega sumara riria rah sumarasah 
Kawanda liming ttfja patri keter wana tangisa 
4 b0. Niun lir Bang mating rana pada elang mwang manesira 

Shining 
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Shining were his polished teeth, and uplifted and still the black of 
his fixed eye ! 

No longer erect, his hair lay flat on his pale face, and frightful yet 
becoming was his severe wound. 

Such is the appearance of the brave who die in battle. 


Waja nerang seidenta sepi irengi Kang nitra lumayep 
Alandung sang sri tang muka lalu Kucliem syu brana luwes 
Datanlen sang waneng baya mapalupu’i ring rana saba 


481 — 483. [The Kurdwa having taken to flight are pursued by the 
Panddwa into Astinai] 

484. [Night coming on, the Panddwa return.] 

485 — 489. [ Suyuddna comments on the misfortune of the Kurdwa in 

losing Kerna, and consults about the fittest person to succeed that hero.] 

490 — 497* {[Advised by SaM?ii, Suyuddna asks Sdlia to assume the 
cliief command.] 

498—500. [Sdlia endeavours to excuse himself ; whereupon Aswaldma 
comes forward, and accuses him of being friendly to the Panddwa , and on 
that account unwilling to become the leader of the Kurdwa .] 

501 — 502. [ Aswaldma and Sdlia quarrel and are going to fight, when 

Suyuddna interferes and draws Sdlia away, exhorting him to take the com- 
mand.] 

508— 511. [Sdlia at last consents, and then withdraws to his wife.] 

512 — 51G. [Nakiila is sent by Krdsna to Sdlia to dissuade him from 
fighting. Description of Sdlia' $ palace.] 

517 — 524. [At sight of his nephew NaMla, Sdlia' s resolution fails him, 
and he promises not to fight against the Panddwa. He declares he will 
readily and willingly surrender his life to Derma Wungsa, but to no one 
else, and that that worthy person has only to make use of the arrow called 
pustaka akalima asdda.] 

525— 527. [Nakula returns and informs Krdsna and Derma Wangsa of 
the success of his mission to Sdlia, and of all that passed on the occasion.] 
528—558, [Sdlia relates to his wife, Sdlia Walt, the result of his inter- 
view with NaMla, and of his intention to sacrifice himself, whereupon she 
is grieved and shed? pd&riiC: follows a long and detailed description of 

Sdlia Wdti, her person, manners, disposition, &c., and the particulars of a 

* conversation 
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conversation which takes place between her and her husband, wherein they 
display great affection for each other ; after which they yield to the power 
of love, and then fatigued with amorous dalliance, sink into each other’s 
arms and fall asleep.] 

554—556. [In consequence of Sdiia Watt’s declared deter m ination to 
accompany him, Sdiia steals from her when she is asleep ; and having got 
fairly away from her, he dresses himself without, and is honoured by the 
Pandila, who cast flowers upon him.] 

559. [ Sdiia reaches the field of battle.] 

560. [The Panddtea army forthwith appears, and an engagement takes 
place.] 

561. [The army of the Pandcma are hard pressed and obliged to fall 
back.] 

562 — 564. [Bma comes to their support and routs the enemy with great 
slaughter.] 

565 — 56 7. [Sdiia deserted by his army remains alone, and as ho dis- 
charges his arrows they change into thousands of Rasdksas, dragons, and 
evil spirits, which lighting among the enemy occasion great consternation ; 
whereupon Kresna ordering all the people to throw down their weapons and 
fold their arms, the whole of the demons disappear without doing any harm.] 

568 — 581. [The good and quiet DSrma Wdngsa is reluctantly persuaded 
by Kresna to save the Panddiwa by killing Sdiia,'] 

582 — 583. [Derma Wdngsa discharges the arrow pustaka kalima asdda : 
it penetrates and sticks in the breast of Sdiia, who immediately dies.] 

584 — 586. [On the death of Sdiia the Kurdwa forces are routed and 
pursued in all directions by the Panddiwa, with great slaughter.] 

587* Suyuddna was on the point of being taken, but he bravely resisted j 
And quickly bounding away in great alarm, he narrowly escaped with 

his life. , ■'?*. : 

But Sakdni, trembling with fear, fell into the hands of the enemy j 
And weeping implored mercy, exclaiming, “ this is the reward of my 
“ kindness and hospitality.” 


587. Sctyudanajjireki meh kawananga takis lagawa 
Lutnompata layu luput lepasa met urip katreean 
Tuwen sakuni sang eedeng ngkakatran kakesa graha 
Asambata nangis dine kwenargan buja sestawa . . 

3 N : ' ■ " ‘‘ Sifenbe ! 
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588. “ Silence ! thou vile and infamous dog ! 

“ With what restless labour hast thou sought to vex and offend me ; 

“ But now will I fail not to take my revenge ; 

** Death shall seize thee, and great shall be thy torture.” 

580. Thus spake Bima, and trampling him beneath his feet, 

He thereby and with his gdda reduced to atoms the body of SaMne. 
The story goes, that he tore it in pieces, and sucking the blood, 
Scattered them among the villages of the north and of the south. 

590. The enemy being totally extinguished, filled was the field of battle 

with mountains of the slain, 

While downward, in its deep bed, a sea of blood rolled with noisy rush. 
Suyuddna having escaped, there yet remained to seize him. 

He is pursued, and sought for, but cannot be found, having plunged 
in the water. 

591. Abandoning their fruitless search after Suyuddna, the five Panddim 

returning, homeward bend their course. 

D£ m Sdtia Wdti is then informed that Salta had fallen in battle. 

Aged and creditable persons, bowing respectfully, communicate to 
her the dire news : 

Concealed amid the heaps of slain lay her lord, they alone escaped to 
tell the tale. 

592. The news quickly spreading, all the Gurus of the country weep on 

every side. 

588. Ada nara *ueng tako ngasu kanistane chadama 
Datan werga weh laratn beka ngupaya ri banchana 
Kunang nea tana lepatd ki pamules kuh duke riko 
lkangyama ngalUpwapang idapana pwageng ning lara 

589. Naban wachana bimnsdna tehera dedel sahasa 
Renyo sawauira sang aryu Sakuni linut ring gada 
Biatita sinesep sesep nera scnempal uwus 
Dinuka kena mancha desa mapado aning lor kidul 

590. Uwus para-wasang musu perm ikang sawa marwata 
lline rudiranya gurnita mahgarnawa lo ? a dalam 
Kunang pwa riluput Suyodana duiue turung ning’gawd 
Tinot mard pinet datan katemo ya ine at unowa 

591. Da rareau mare pancba pandawa murutsaba ba la ri luput Spyodana 
Dewi Satia-watisirabipbaritan winaradpafi salea ring rana 
Wanted bretya kaparehayatuha yata jarUira tekanaraya torasih 

: Dan rakweki dumenya tan pajabwsing lara ngeduku samenderaing sawa 

592. Sang riptan pawaranya tando’a guruwing eanagara pada gurnita nangis 

Trembling 
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Trembling and distressed, Dim Sdtia Watt no longer retains the 
power of speech. 

Blind with grief and with a heart full of sorrow, she reels and cannot 
stand : 

Lost and insensible to all around, she seemed as if life itself had for- 
saken her. 

51)4. Coming to herself, by the pains and assistance of her friends, she 
rises and adjusts her disordered dress : 

Then loosening and combing her hair, she is bent on reparing to 
the field of battle. 

First grasping her petrem,* wherewith to deprive herself of life when 
she reaches the place where the joy of her heart is lain. 

She forthwith ascends her chariot, and sets out, favoured by a grate- 
ful breeze. 

595— 602. [Accompanied by Sagandilca , she wanders over the field of 
battle by night in quest of his corpse, looking for it among the num- 
ber of prostrate slain. Appearance of the different dead bodies and 
carcasses of horses, elephants, &c. described. She often thinks that she 
has found it : her repeated mistakes and disappointments.] 

60S. Wearied with fruitless search, and despairing of finding him to whom 
she would make her obeisance, the princess 

Unsheathed her dagger, resolved to stab herself, her heart being 
wholly devoted to her husband. 

But the Almighty, in pity, sent lightning to guide her to the spot 
where he whom she had long sought for lay, 

And inspired her with strength and desire to renew the search. 


594. 


60S. 


Dewi Satia Wati kitan wenanga sabda kumetere pangunclianging lara 
Long leng tan anara tekaton tekapiran kapeting-ane anekne kang ati 
Tan' patnaa kaUnger datanuru’i pasatabang ng’ya saha pakraking sakit 
Antukning manulung nimitanera nang lilira mahayu 1 ungearing tapih 
Roma werata ninombara nera narointa tumotura mareng rana 
Patrem nitea minusti pangelanga jiwa na pupula mene la wan sinong 
Ngkan mangkat mahawaa rata aela sama dresan kani saranlauing manah 
Meh tan diria mabas narendra ma’isi ri taiyani sang enesti sembahan 


Paksa patrema sampunang lugasi kang ati suraaivaka nama sang pria 
Sih ningynng ukasan roanambaya tudub ri kahu*nanera sang pinet nira 
Nahap ptjmiran pinging Jdnp. ng’ebapg abanga maka sama ngoeir kilat . 

' 3N2 .m. 4JJ 
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604. All this while the chariot* lay buried among flowers which had been 

showered down upon it. 

As if the growling thunder wept, tears fell in small rain, in grief for 
the death of the prince.t 

Such was the mark the princess followed till she came to and perceived 
the body of Salia, 

Who seemed as if looking at her with a side glance as he lay with 
grinning teeth. 

605. Then quickly seizing the feet of him, now lifeless, who stole from 

her bed, 

Not knowing what she did, she patted, pressed, and kissed the body, 
His lips she rubbed and stained red jt supporting his head with her 
encircling arm, and wiping his face with the end of one of her 
garments : but long were his eyes without twinkling. 

To cure his wounds she constantly applied her chewed sin 

606. “ Ah ! ah ! my princely lord, thou whom having sought I have at 

« last found, why dost thou remain silent ? 

“ Wilt thou not speak to her who has thus sought thee out ? — Who 
“ else is there to be kind to me, unfortunate ? 

“ Tired and worn out am I with searching for thee, and now with ' 
“ averted glance thou refusest to look at me, 

604. Oniang warsasekar sumarsa akuwung kuwunga menoi ring’ganing rata 
Genter lu’era nangis raalu’a rarab’ing-rcreba lara rilina sang prabu 
Na tang cbihna tinul nareswara wadu teka lurai-ati getra sang kakung 
Kadia nung sung’a reh nikang mata atar Jumiringa reja kesisan waja 

605. Yekan pakrakir a mekul sukuno sang peja ancliba ting’galing tilam 
Tanwreng da tinepak tepak nera hanan kinisapu kinsuan sinukeman 
Lambe lot linuga tekeng magala ginusa pira ura lama tan kedap 
Lawan tang kanining kapwa warasa dening sepa ira lana jinampeaken. 

606. Ah ! ah ! mail prabu sungsungen mnnemahta tubana pani mita ning heneng 
Tan panglingringana seraya siapa tika sia mowa gatingku kasian 

Ngel kwa met riwekas tiring paberatan kalemo sahaja ewa tan wulat 

« Shall 

* Of S&lia, 

f Milton says ! 

« Sky lowered, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sin.” 

And a modem poet selected thV passage as an example of the exercise of a truly poetical 
imagination. 

$ With Siri juice. 
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“ Shall I weep, or what is it thou woulst have me do ?— Speak and 
“ tell me, instead of preserving this unmeaning smile. 

60/'. « Am I to understand that thou hast no regard for me ? Come, quick, 
“ speak comfort to me and make my heart glad.” 

With words sweeter than honey and nicely selected, did she thus hold 
converse with the dead ; but it was all in vain. 

“ Was it thus to meet death,” said she, « that thou didst steal from 
“ me when I was asleep, 

“ And depart alone, without my knowledge, to the regions above ? 
“ but I will follow thee. 

608. “ It is my request that thou wilt meet and carry me across the ugal- 
“ dgil stone,* 

“ Trembling and fearful should I be without thy support and 
“ assistance, 

“ Although thou shouldst have many Widaddris at thy command, yet 
“ still reserve a place for me before them all, 

“ What must not be thy regard for her, who has thus wandered about 
“ after thee, and who is now going to die for thee ?” 

(Measure Busan ta lilaka.) 

600- Tedious would be the relation of all that Salla Wdli said. 

Oppressed with a load of grief, great as a mountain, 

When she beheld her lord 
And determined to meet death, 

Wanten ta wekase langis kwsi niene kite suma’ora ayo’a taminge 

(>07. Na ii ten weruh ngo’angi tan sianti bapa meng’gepa ’ngamera raras priambada 
S’tijar tan pasirat sirut madu tulum ane saji saji tan tokengati 
Pangling’gan rilalin ta ’ngonn nalis layata uilibi pararemong ulun 
N«h tanyan lepasi sura Jaya yaya ku tunautura sadenya tan ling’en 

608. Ngeng pintaogakvra tuan papug nga’ang ngirikang watn gala-gila namba 

an 

Tintisnya ’ngoang ngikana tan wani lumampaha gigu ri tayenta raksaka 

YadiaKtunjeneka ’ngarnor surawadu kita sumalanga ayo’a nestura 

Pali tapwa welasat ring waijg angomeng pati lumaku laaamorang morang. 

( Tembcmg Basanla lilaka ). 

609. Taagi ujar satia watin pasambat 
Ikanglnra marwata mangke nabuat 
Tuen katon tahananing iner er 

Matang nera dan pejabangkasangkas > ‘ 

610. Seizing 


* Bridge . 
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610. Seizing her dagger with firm grasp 

She drew it from its sheath, glancing as it came out, 

Then boldly buried it in her breast. 

Like shining gold was the blood that issued from the wound. 

611. Not dying instantly, with expiring voice 
Sugandifea she called and thus addressed : 

“ My old and faithful friend and attendant, return thou to Man- 
“ dardka , 

“ And tell the people there that I now send 

612. “ My last request to the good and worthy, , 

“ That they will commemorate the history of my sufferings, 

“ In order that my story may be heard and known ; 

** When the gentle heart will perhaps be moved with love and pity, 
“ and tears will flow at the sad tale.” 

614. “ Oh ! my mistress, when was the time that I ever quitted thee ? 

M Into whatever state of being thou may’st pass, I will accompany 
“ thee. 

“ Whom wilt thou have to send for water, 

“ And who will wash my noble mistress’ feet if I am not with her ?” 
617. Thus weeping, the female attendant, affected with grief, 

The buried dagger drew (from the body of her mistress), 

610. Minges marang kedga lana minusti 
Uwus kasaring sarungau pradipta 
Inan-deman denira tan anangres 
Hi nikang rah kadi datu muncUar 

611. Datan wawang mati mangentak entak 
Sugandika lot tinawe sinabdan 
Kakangku mantukta ri mandraraka 
Wara tikang wang ri nkasku niangke. 

612. Paminta kasi tari sang kawendra 
Larang-ku dadiakena gita basa 
Eenginc ngogang idepe gating ku 
Malar ngeresi twasnea raamang wa waspa 

614. Aduli Tuan ring kapana, safaa ngoang 
Tumuta mon ’jenma nejenma rakrian 
Siap'eka konen ta mangengswa socha 
Ya tan ngwenga darao’a rijang ta masku 
617. Nahan tangis ning pari riiaraka n’gres 
Tanemne kang katga ya tenunusnea 

And 
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And stabbing herself, instantly expired 

At the feet of the princess, where her body lay. 

<)18. Forthwith delighted their happy spirits together fled. 

The astonished spirit of prince Saha quickly said : 

“ Uneasy and impatient have I waited for thee among the clouds, 

“ With many JVidaddris , PandUas , and Dewas. 

619. Ilav ng taken the princess in his arms, 

He returned with her by the road which leads to heaven. 

There arrived, they find it extremely beautiful. 

Of silk were the houses and brilliant were the precious stones. 

(520. Amusing herself, the princess 

Was delighted with the abundance of food which was there. 

Great being the bounty of the Almighty to mankind, 

And there was no difference susceptible in the ages of those that 
were there.* 

Inandeimm ngeiig oksmia yan paratra 
Sawsinya tan sa ridagan sudewi 

618. Tatandua ngHma imtduhir wijata 
NanSwaralHia ix*n» iferjita ng ling 
Alai mnnguuting jalada mungun rea 
Sahap Kuri tnwaog real ddwn Snng’ga 

619. Tela* pinungkwa Kenerarig Sud£wi 
Moiih H<*ra mtirga wjntana ramya 
Datong rikaitg sivarga layep alepnya 
Graha ninaiig liaswura sarwa ratna 

(i£0. Meugoti nioiigon teki naiuuilra patni 
Mnngti Kuwnhun suka aok biuokti 
Wiwal neritn mnmisa jnitnia ngu i 
A pan tanauluk tumuiu’i dtjgan nwang 

* Having since my return to England put these Sloatrations of the Brata Yudha in the 
bands of a relative (the Rev. Thomas Raffles, of Liverpool), he has been kind enough to give 
the translation a poetical dress, and I regret that the limits of the present volume do not 
admit of their insertion in this form, in justice to die poetry of Java and the talent which he 
hat displayed. The following example of the last stanzas may serve as a specimen of the 
style and spirit in which the task has been executed. 

609. Wearied with fruitless search, and in despair 
To find the object of her pious care, . 

Her murder'd lord, who on the battle plain 
X*tjf all neglected mid the thousands slain, 

She 
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621 — 624. [The Pandd'wa hear that Suyuduna is in the middle of the 

river : delighted, they repair to the spot. Bima calls him a dastardly coward 

afraid 

She drew the dagger from its sheath of rest, 

Intent to plunge it in her heaving breast. 

Just then* as if in pity to her grief, 

Flash’d the red light’ning to the maid’s relief, 

And shew’d with horrid glare the bloody way 
To where her husband’s mangled body lay. 

604# Another flash, indulgent from the skies, 

Points to the spot where Sdlia’s carriage lies, 

And Sdlia's self, whom living she adored, 

The bleeding body of her murder’d lord. 

The richest flowers by heavenly influence shed 
Their sweetest odours o’er his honoured head, 

The muttering thunder mourned his early tomb, 

And heaven in showers bewailed the hero’s doom 

605. With eager grasp the livid corpse she press’d 
In frantic wildness to her throbbing breast ; 

Tried every art of love that might beguile 
Its sullen features to one cheerful smile ; 

Kiss’d those dear lips so late of coral red, 

As if unconscious that the soul had fled ; 

Then in her folded arms his head she rais’d, 

And long on those beloved features gazed. 

With siri * juice his pallid lips she died, 

And to his wounds its healing balm applied ; 

While with the skirt of her embroidered vest 
She wip’d the blood-drops from his mangled breast. 

606. “ Ah ! then, my princely lord, whom I have found 
“ Bleeding and mangled on this cursed ground! 

“ Why are thy lips in sullen silence sealed 
“ To her who sought thee on this battle field ? 

“ Wilt thou not speak— my love, my lord, myall, 

“ Or still in vain must Satia Wuti call ! 

« Say, shall my copious tears in torrents flow 

And thus express my agony and woe ? 

* s How shall I move thee, by what art beguile 
" The ghastly air of that unmeaning smile ?” 

607* Thus' soft and tender were the words die poured, 

To move the pity of her murder’d lord ; 

But ah I no smmd the unconscious dead return’d, 

Ho bosomlju^i’d;, 


While 
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afraid to die, and assures him that his arm will reach him, whithersoever 
he may betake himself, to the lowest depth of the earth or the highest 
region of heaven. J 

{Suyuddna 

While at each pause a death-like stillness stole 
O'er the deep anguish of the mourner’s soul. 

And was it thus to bow thy honour’d head 
“ Amid the thousands of the mingled dead, 
ic That on that fatal morning thou didst glide 
“ With gentle footsteps from thy consort’s side ? 
u And thus to reach the glorious realms above 
“ Without the faithful partner of thy love ? 

“ But earth has lost its fleeting charms forme, 

<e And, happy spirit, I will follow thee ! 

GOB, 4< Oh i meet and hear me o’er that fatal stone, 

** Nor Jet me pass it, trembling and alone. 

“ Though IVidadarh shall obey thy call, 

<* Yet keep for me a place above them all. 

“ To whom but me does that first place belong, 

“ Who sought and found thuo mid this ghastly throng; 

** And who, unable to survive thy doom, 
u Thus sheds her blood and shares thy honour’d tomb?” 


<>10, Then with a steady hand the noble maid 

Drew from its peaceful sheath the gleaming blade; 
From her fair bosom tore th’ embroidered vest. 
And plunged it deep within her heaving breast. 
Rich w m the blood that issued from the wound 
And streamed like liquid gold upon the ground. 

Oil* And while the ebbing tide of life remained, 

And thought and reason were awhile sustained, 
She culled her maiden with her feeble breath, 

And thus address’d Iter from the arms of death. 

Gil 44 Oh! when my spirit soars to realms above; 
u Take this my last request to those I love s 
u Tell them to think of Satia Watt's fete, 

“ And oft the story of her love relate s 
** Then o’er her woes the tender heart shall sigh, 

M And the big tear-drop roll from pity’s eye.” 

61*. a Ah my lov’d mistress,” cried the feifchful maid, 

<f In every scene by time l gladly staid. 

41 Whate’er the state of being thou must know, 
u Thy feifchfUl maiden wdl partake it too. 

3 0 
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625 — 628. [Suyuddna comes out of the water and assures Bima that he 
betook himself to the river, not out of fear, but for the purpose of making 
adoration to the gods, challenging Bima, or any other of the Pa?iddwa> to 
combat. Kresna represents that Derriia-Wdngsa is too peaceable and 
benevolent to fight against Suyuddna ; that Arjuna's forte consists in using 
the bow mounted in a chariot ; that Nakdla and Sedewa are too young and 
inexperienced, and that Bima is therefore the fittest of all the Panddwa 
to oppose Suyuddna .] 

629 — 631. [ Kalcrasdna is informed by Nardda of the Panddwa and 

Kurdwa forces being engaged, and withdraws to see the issue of the 
contest Bima and Suyuddna go and make their respects to him, and each 
receives from him a charm.] 

6S2 — G39. [ Bima and Suyuddna fight. Missing each other, they strike 

and cut the earth, trees, and every thing about them, without being able 

to 

« What hand but mine the cooling stream shall pour, 

« Or bathe the feet of her whom 1 adore ?'' 

617. Strong in despair, and starting from the ground, 

She drew the dagger from her mistress' wound. 

With deadly aim she plunged it in her breast. 

And with her mistress sunk to endless rest. 

618# Then did their happy spirits wing their way 
To the fair regions of eternal day. 

The astonish'd shade of Balia linger’d there. 

Borne on the pinions of the ambient air, 

To bid the object of his earthly love 
An eager welcome to the realms above. 

619. Then in his arms his lovely bride he bore 
Up that resplendent path he trod before, 

Till earth and time had vanished all away 
Amid the splendours of eternal day : 

Where fields of light and silken mansions stand. 

The glorious work of a celestial hand. 

620. Th' enraptured princess, dazzled with the sight, 

Gaa&edo'er the boundless realms of living light. 

With heavenly fruit the eternal groves were crowned, 

And joy and rich profusion smiled around. 

All bore the bloom of an immortal youth, 

AH breathed alike the air of love and truth ; ■* 

And all adoring one eternal mind,— 

The Almighty, rich in bounty to mankind* 
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to hurt each other. They then throw away their weapons, and closing 1 , 
wrestle. So closely are they united, that they seem to be one person and to 
have one voice.] 

610 — 656. [Ar/una repeatedly striking his hand on his left thigh, 
reminds B'ma of Suyuddna* s being vulnerable in that particular place only. 
Bima recollecting the circumstance, seizes his club and strikes Suyuddna 
with it in his vulnerable part. Suyuddna falls, and expiring under the blow 
is trampled upon by B'ma, who continues to insult and triumph over him, 
till out of all patience with his relentless and ungenerous conduct, KaJcra- 
sdna seizes his spear and is going to slay Bima, but is withheld by Kresna , 
who says that Bima is not to be blamed for such just retaliation.] 

(Here end the Javan copies of this work ; the following abstract is from 
a copy of the Brdta YMha Kdm presented to me by the Baja of Bali Bali . 
Ung in Bali.) 

657 — 667 . [Suyuddna dead and night coming on, the Pandcma retire 
from the scene of battle to the city of Astina, and there feast and rejoice, 
on account of their victory. Satiated and fatigued with their revelling, all 
except Krdsna go to sleep. He alone remains awake, pitying in his own 
mind the fate of Suyuddna, and recollecting with feelings of regret the 
indignant and unkind manner in which he was treated by B'ma. With- 
drawing by stealth, he goes to the mountains, and wanders about oppres- 
sed with grief and much agitated.] 

668. [Next morning the Panddwa missing Kresna, go in search of him 
and find him among the images on the hills. Portentous signs take place, 
A raven croaks till blood issues from its beak, it rains blood, and all the 
wild animals fight with each other.] 

669 , [Next morning all these omens are gone.] 

67 O — 693. [News arrives from Aslfcm of Ama&fawfs having entered the 
city by night, and assassinated Dresta-drhmna, SdriMndi, and Pdnchaku- 
mdra, and of all the mantris having fled for fear. Half are inclined to give 
credit to the report, and half believe that it must have been the spirit of 
S&Ua. The Panddwa return to Astina, and find the women there all in 
tears and bewailing the loss of those who had been murdered during the 
night. Kresna consoles them and reconciles them to what has happened.] 

694 — 696 * [Krisna makes the Panddwa accompany him iu search of 
Asmtdma, whom they find among the hills.] 

3 0 8 . £Mma 
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697—699. [Bima is going to strike Aswatdma, when the latter discharges 
an arrow at Bima, and at the same time tells him he is not a fit opponent, 
inviting Aijuna to contend with him. Arjiina and Aswatdma fight, causing 
the earth and mountains to shake, &c.] 

700 — 705. [Sdng yang Nardda descends from above, and tells Arjuna 
that they will cause the destruction of the world if they continue the dread- 
ful conflict. Sang ydng Nardda at the same time goes up to Aswatdma, 
and advises him to desist from opposing the Panddwa, as he will certainly be 
beaten, and recommends his surrender and resignation tp the Panddwa of 
his pusdka of Chdda-manik, also called CMpu-mdnik Esligena, a charm 
which gives its possessor the power of getting eight different things.] 

706i — 707. [Aswatdma refuses to give it to the Panddwa, but is willing 
to part with it to the unborn grandson of Arjuna, of whom XJtdrl was then 
pregnant, and whom he directed should be called Parilnsit.~\ 

708— 709. Kresna offers to bear witness to the promise} after which 
Aswatdma gives the pusdka to Bima, to deliver to the grandson of Arjuna. 

710 — 714. [Kresna and the Panddwa again return to Astina, and inform 
Aijdncfs wife of what has happened, Aswatdma remains aloof from the 
Panddwa, wandering about in the woods and among the mountains., 
Ytiyutsuh, the only surviving Kurdwa chief, joins and lives with the Pan- 
ddwa. All the sons of the Panddwa having been killed in the battle,, with- 
out a single descendant being left to be made a king of Astina, excepting 
the yet unborn son of Alimdnyu, whom Utdri was about to bring forth, 
Derma Wangsa, the eldest of the Panddwa (although all of them had 
arrived at an age when they should withdraw from the world) is appointed 
sovereign, until such time as he can be relieved and succeeded by the yet 
unborn Parikisit. Description of Derma Wdngsa ; the beauty of his 
person } his many good qualities and accomplishments, for which and for 
his character for justice, wisdom, prudence, See. he is universally beloved 
and his praises celebrated in song.] 

715 — 719. [Derma Wdngsa receives the name and title of Batdra Mya 
Bdya. Under his wise and excellent administration the kingdom of Astina 
flourishes, crimes are unknown, and the inhabitants are happy. The neigh- 
bouring princes of Java, who had survived the war, all acknowledge the 
authority of the king of Astina and pay homage to him.] 
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The musical instruments of the Javans are peculiar. Several of them are Mllsic - 
necessary to compose a gdmelan, set, or band : of these there are several 
varieties. The gdmelan salhidro, which is the most perfect, consists of the 
several instruments represented in the annexed plate. In the gdmelan pelog, 
the instruments are much larger and louder ; the honang or kromo , has 
sometimes only ten, and sometimes as many as fourteen notes. Both of 
these gdmelam are employed as accompaniments to the wdyangs. The gu~ 
melan miring partakes of the two former, and is employed to accompany the 
xvdyang klilik. In the gdmelan mung > gang, called also kbdok ng’brek, from 
its resembling the croaking of frogs, the bbnang has fifteen notes, and the 
lcecher resembles the triangle : neither the gender , salentam, sarbn, nor 
chalempung, are included in this set ; this gdmelan is considered the most 
ancient, and is played at tournaments, in processions, &c. In the chdra 
bdli, or chdra wdngsnl, the rehab, or viol, is not used : in other respects the 
instruments are the same as in the salhidro, except that they are as large as 
in the • pelog. The gdmelan sekdten, which resembles the pelog, except that 
the instruments are still lavger and louder, is restricted to the use of the 
sovereign, and seldom played, except on great occasions, as during eight 
days of the festival of Mulut. The gdmelan srknen is used in processions of 
state and in war, being properly the martial music of the country, in which, 
besides the ordinary instruments, a particular gong and trumpets arc intro- 
duced. 

The annexed plate will afford a better idea of the form of these instru- 
ments than any verbal description. Most of them resemble the staccato or 
harmonica, and the sound is produced by the stroke of a liammer. The 
gdmltang kdyu has wooden plates, sixteen or seventeen in number : the 
gdmbang gangsa, of which there are several in each band, has metal plates. 

In the gdnder the metal plates arc thin, of a different form, and suspended 
by strip®*. Tbe#oflgr» represented (No. 9) in the annexed plate, is usually* 
three feet in diameter. The b&ndtog, kdnortg, and Tt&Uik, are of metal, and 
are suspended by tightened cords to favour the vibration. Tb eMcher, shewn 
in the plate, corresponds with the cymbal. The hammers with which the 
larger instruments are struck are either wound round at the end with cloth, 
or the elastic gum, in order to soften the sound. The drum is struck with 
the open hand and fingers only. The chaUmpmg is a stringed instrument, 
with from ten. to fifteen wires, which are sounded with the finger,, after the 
manner of the harp.. 
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The person who leads the band performs upon the rebdb (No. 17)» an 
instrument which, having a neck, and two strings pitched by pegs, is capa- 
ble of producing perfect intonation and a variety of sounds, by shorter ng 
the strings with the pressure of the finger. 

The gdmbang kdyu (No. 2) is a kind of staccdto, consisting of wooden 
bars of graduated lengths, placed across a kind of boat, which when skil- 
fully struck with a sort of mallet, produce pleasing tones, either grave or 
acute. The lowest and highest sounds of the instrument differ from each 
other by the interval of three octaves and a major third : the intermediate 
sounds of each octave from the lowest note are a second, third, fifth, and 
sixth. This instrument is general throughout the Archipelago, and is fre- 
quently played alone, or accompanied only by the drum and a small gong. 
JRaden Rdna Dipur a, a native of Java, who accompanied me to England, 
played on this instrument several of his national melodies before an eminent 
composer, all of which were found to bear a strong resemblance to the 
oldest music of Scotland, the distinctive character of both, as well as. of 
Indian music in general, being determined by the want of the fourth and 
seventh of the key and of all the semitones.* By reiteration several of the 
sounds are artfully prolonged much beyond their noted length, which pro- 
duces , an irregularity of measure that might both perplex and offend the 
educated ear of an accompanying timeist. The rhythm of the sections 
(from extension and contraction) appears very imperfect. 

The bdnang or leromo (No. 3), the saron (No. 5), the demong (No. 6), 
and seldntam (No. 7), are staccatos of metallic bars, and a sort of bells 
placed on a frame, They contain a regular diatonic scale, and nearly two 
octaves. These, however, are never played singly, but harmonize with the 
instrument on which the air is played. 

The gongs (No. 9) are perhaps the noblest instruments of the kind that 
have been brought to Europe : I am assured that they are very superior to 
.that which was admitted in the terrific scenes of the serious ballet repre- 
senting the death of Captain Cooke. Suspended in frames, and struck by 
a mallet covered with cloth or elastic gum, they sustain the harmonious 


triad in a very perfcct manner, and are probably the most powerful and 
.-pnialcal of all monotonous instruments. They might be introduced with, 
, :'j advantage in Ueu of large drums. They have the advantage of being meli- 

, ,!.• ‘ , .• flUOUS, 

* : The same observe' till :.*»i I believe, been made on the character of the Grecian music. . 




* famihmg Jtfyw, 1 


5 Ji/M/t., 


ft &vw, 


*4 ifottifiM*} 
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fluoua, and capable of accompanying pathetic strains. The two gongs differ 
from each other by one note. 

The above observations apply particularly to the gdmelan pdlog, which 
usually accompanies the recitation of the popular poems of the country. The 
gdmbang kuyit of the salindru, appears only to differ in being in another 
key, which is considered better suited to the occasions in which that kind of 
gdmelan is used. 

The airs which are exhibited in the annexed plate are selected from 
several written down by a gentleman at Semdrang, as they were played on 
the rebdb of the gdmelan pelog, and may afford a further illustration of 
the nature of their music. 


But it is the harmony and pleasing sound of all the instruments united, 
which gives the music of Java its peculiar character among Asiatics. 
The sounds produced on several of the instruments are peculiarly rich, 
and when heard at a distance have been frequently compared to those 
produced on the harmonic glasses. The airs, however simple and mono* 
tonous they may appear of themselves, when played on the gdmbang hdyu $ 
or accompanied by the other instruments, never tire on the ear, and it is 
not unusual for the gdmelan to play for many days and nights in succession. 

The Javans clo not note down or commit their music to writing : the 
national airs, of which 1 have myself counted above a hundred, are pre- 
served by the ear alone. Those which are exhibited in the annexed plate 
are among the most popular : but there are a variety which are played on 
occasions of rejoicing and festivity, which it would be difficult to note 
down $ if indeed they can be called airs at all, the sounds produced rather 


resembling the chiming of bells than a melody. Thus when a great ' man 
arrives at tho native seat of government, the tunc of kebu gtru, " buffaloes ' 
“ frisking,” is played, and a variety of others of the same nature, which 

ringing''^^i'itt" tliie ehdrdhes ^‘.'V > r -^' ^■'V‘ ' :"■! 

A complete set of the gdnielan pdhg costs from a thousand to sixteen 


hundred dollars to j64G0') ?i , bdt second-hand sets are frequently dis» * , 

posnd of; T$e: n cipal 1 is .this; 

cular famish a valuable article of export. Every native chief ireauthority ' 
has one or more gdmelans, and there are more or less perfect sets In all the 
populous towns of the eastern provinces. 
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In some of the interior, and in particular in the Stinda districts, the inha- 
bitants still perform on a rude instrument of bdmbu , called the dngJclung, 
of which a representation is given in one of the plates. This instrument is 
formed of five or more tubes of bdmbu, cut at the end after the manner of 
the barrels of an organ. These, which are of graduated lengths, from about 
twenty to eight inches, are placed in a frame, in such a manner as to move to 
a certain extent from their position and to vibrate on the frame being shaken, 
A troop of from ten to fifty mountaineers, each with an dnglclung, and 
accompanied by one or two others with a small drum played with the open 
hand, always perform upon this instrument on occasions of festivity in the 
Sunda districts. The upper part of the instrument, and the parties them- 
selves, are generally decorated with common feathers, and the performers, 
in their appearance and action, are frequently as grotesque and wild as can 
be imagined. There is something, however, so extremely simple, and at the 
same time gay, in the sound produced by the rattling of these bdmbu tubes, 
that I confess I have never heard the dngklung without pleasure. The 
Javans say the first music of which they have an idea was produced by the 
accidental admission of the air into a bdmbu tube, which was left hanging 
on a tree, and that the dngklung was the first improvement upon this Eolian 
music. With regard to the music of the gdmelan, “ that,” say they, “ was 
“ procured from heaven, and we have a long story about it.” 

A wind instrument, of the nature of a flute, but in length some feet, 
with a proportionate diameter, is sometimes introduced in the gdmelans ; 
but this is not usual in Java, though in Bdli it is general. 

The Ircewdngsa is a stringed instrument, not very unlike a guitar (see 
plate), which is occasionally found in the Stinda districts : it is by no means 
general. I recollect to have once heard an old blind bard at Chidnjur play 
upon this instrument, reciting at the same time traditions respecting 
Pqjajdran, and the ancient history of the country, which had probably never 
been committed to writing. 

The Javans have made no progress in drawing or painting j nor are there 
any traces to be found of their having, at any former period of their history, 
attained my proficiency in this art. They are not, however, ignorant of 
proportions of perspective, , nor are they insensible to the beauty and effect 
of tie productions of other nations.* Their eye is correct and their hand 
■ ■ . steady, 

? We can hardly suppose them to have bees as Ignorant of the art of design as their neigh- 
bour* on Borneo, at the period of their being first visited by Europeans. . The Mowing Story 
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steady, and if required to sketch any particular object, they produce a very 
fair resemblance of the original. They are imitative, and though genius in 
this art may not have yet appeared among them, there is reason to believe 
that, with due encouragement, they would not be found less ingenious than 
other nations in a similar stage of civilization. They have a tradition, that 
the art of painting was once successfully cultivated among them, and a 
period is even assigned to the loss of it ; but the tradition does not seem 
entitled to much credit. 

The Javans do not appear to possess any peculiar method or system in Arithmetic, 
their arithmetical calculations. They generally compute without putting 
down the figures in writing. In this process they are slow, but generally 
correct. The common people, from an entire ignorance of arithmetic 
or to assist their memory, sometimes use grains of pan or small stones on 
these occasions. 

The many vast and magnificent remains of edifices found at this day in 
different parts of Java, bear witness to the high degree of perfection in 
which architecture and sculpture were at one period practised in that island. 

But whether the natives themselves designed these edifices and their orna- 
ments, or only worked under the direction of ingenious artists from other 
countries, is a question connected with their history, which we shall at 
present forbear to inquire into. 

The art of sculpture is entirely lost to the natives. The only modem 
buildings they possess, of any architectural importance, are the krdlons, or 
palaces of the chiefs, which have already been described. 

The Javans of the present day have no pretensions to astronomy as a Astronomy, 
science. The seasons arc determined by reference to a system no longer 
perfectly understood, either in its principle or application j but from the 
Hindu terms still in use for the days of the week, &c. and from the similarity 

• 9 P , . 'of 

' 1 , ' ' , 1 ' ' 1 f , 

translated fVoma note in Joao de Barros, 4 Decade, Book I., Chop. 17. « Vasco Lorenco- 
“ Drcjo Cana and Gonzala Yeltoza, were sent to the King of Borneo on a treaty of 
« commerco. Among their presents was a piece of tapestry, representing the marriage' of 
“ Henry VIII of England and Catherine, Princess of Arragon. The King received them well, 
fi but on delivering the presents, the piece of tapestry was displayed, with the figures as large 
“ as life. This to the King was matter of alarm and suspicion, for ho imagined that the 
“ figures muSt bo enchanted, and that the Portuguese wished to introduce them under his 
“ roof to deprive him of his kingdom and his life. He ordered the tapestry to be immediately 
<< removed, and that the Portuguese should immediately depart, as he did not chuse to have 
“ any more kings beside himself in the country} and all attempts to pacify him were fruit- 
“ less,”— Vol. *. part I, p. 107* 
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Divisions of 
time. 


of many of their superstitions to those of continental India, it seems pro- 
bable that if they ever possessed an astronomical system, it was derived 
from that quarter. Thus when an eclipse takes place, the people shout 
and make all the noise they can, to prevent the sun or moon from being 
devoured by the great ndga or dragon, which they suppose to be invading 
it. Some of the better informed have derived a few notions of astronomy 
from the Arabs ; but their knowledge, in this respect, is at best extremely 
imperfect, and it is rather to the traces, which are to be found in the 
ancient manuscripts, and to the remains of what they knew in former days, 
that it is interesting to refer. 

• The Javans, in common with other Mahometans, have for upwards of 
two centuries, if not for a longer period, adopted the lunar year of the 
Arabs ; but they still retain their own era, and seldom adopt that of the 
Hejira. The Javan era is called that of Aji Saha, on whose arrival in 
Java it is supposed to have commenced ; but as sdha is a Sanscrit term, va- 
riously applied, as connected with the establishment of an era, it was 
probably adopted' by the Javans at the period of the introduction of the era 
itself,* which corresponds almost exactly with the Hindu era of Solatia- 
hama, being seventy-four years short of the Christian era. The present is 
accordingly the year 1744 of the Javan era, or era of Aji Sdlca. On Bdti, 
where the same era is likewise adopted, there is a difference of about seven 
years, the Bali year being 1737. This difference is supposed to have 
arisen from the people of Bali, who are still unconverted to the Mahome- 
tan faith, continuing to use the solar year. 

The Javans usually divide the day and night each into five portions, as 
follow : 


Division of the Day* 

■ The period from six o’clock in the morning till eight is called dsuh ; 

That from eight till noon,^^^^^,^,^. — teng’ang’i; 

That from noon till one o’clock, — hedtig ; 

That from one till three, ~ llngsir hhlon ; 

That from three till six, „ - — dsar ; 

' Division qf the NigM. 

The period from six o’clock in the evening till eight is called sard / 

That from eight till eleven o’clock, ~~~ ~~~ drapwlmg ; 

That from midnight till one o’clock, teng’ awing? i; 

• ' ■ ' ' 1 That 

* See Chapter on History. 
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That from one o’clock till three 




Iblgsir-'Weng'i ; 


That from three o’clock till day-light — „ — Idng’un. 

The twenty-four hours of the day and night are also occasionally divided 
into what is called the lima wd/dit, or five periods of time, namely : from 
sunset until eight o’clock in the morning ; from that hour till twelve ; from 
twelve till three ; from three till four ; from four till sunset. 

Each of these divisions is considered sacred to one of the five deities, Sri, 
Kola, IFL mu, Mahesmara , and Brdma, supposed to preside over these divi- 
sions of the day and night in rotation, the order being changed every day, 
until at the commencement of every fifth day and night it returns to the same 
again. The division which thus becomes sacred to Sri is considered fortu- 
nate j that to Kdla unfortunate ; that to Wisnu neither good nor bad ; 
that to JMaheSwdra as still more fortunate than that to Sri ; that to Brdma as 
peculiarly unfortunate. 

The terms pulling, port, tedgi, kalfosun, and. mams or Ibgi, are applied to the 
days of the panc/mcdra, or week of five days, which is common through- 
out the country, and by which the markets arc universally regulated.* 

Besides this week of five days, which seems to be by far the most ancient 
as well as the most generally adopted among them, the Javans have a week 
of seven days as follows. 

Dili, Sunday, which corresponds with the Hindu Hold. 


\VV<‘U of five 
duj’8. 


Week of town 
tiny.% 


Soma, Monday 44 * 4444 * 
Ang’gdra, Tuesday 
Biidha, Wednesday 
ltaspdti, Thursday ». 
Sdkra, Friday , 


44444*4**4* 4 44*44444*444*44 444444 444 4 


# 444*44444 44 r 4444444*4 444444 444 4444 4* ''444. 


444444 444444 444 44 *444444444444444 4444 44 444444 , 




— . — M angala. 
— ,. — Budha. 

44444444 4 VrihaspatL 

’444444444 Sukra. 


Samc/uira or Tdmpah, Saturday 




The Arabic terms arc usually employed to express the months. 

The weeks of seven days, considered with reference to the seasons, are 
termed wtiku. Thirty of these are said to have been established in com- 
memoration of the victory obtained over Wdtu Gunung.’i These thirty 

3 P2 have 

* " Each Mexican month of twenty days was subdivided into four small periods of five 
« day*. At the beginning of those poriods every commune kept its fair, tianquaili* — Hum- 
■bolt’s Researches, Translation, vol i, page 283. 

« In respect to civil government, they divided the month into four periods of five days, and 
« on a certain fixed day of oach period their fair, or great market day, was held,’*— CUmgere, 
Translation, vol, i, page 293. 

f See Literature, account of the Kanda, 
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have again six principal divisions, each consisting of thirty-five days, and 
commencing on the day when dili and pairing fall together. 

Each totilcu is dedicated to its particular deity, and has its appropriate 
emblems in the Javan system of judicial astrology. The names of the 
•w&ku and of the deities to which each is considered sacred are as follow : 

WUKU. DEWA OR DEITY. 

1. Sinta Yclma. 

2, Ldndap Suria. 

S. Wulrir^. — Wffrrrrrrffrfrfr fF . r .^ r ., Mahesfwdra. 

4. Kurantil Puru Scnkdra. 

5. Tdlu Bdyu. 




Warigdjan — „ — 

Julung Wdngfi ~~~ — 

Sung Sang — * — — 

Galling 1 an 

Mandasia 

Julung-pwjud^ ~~ 

Pahdng 
Kuru Welut 

TdmUr 

Mdnda hung’ an 

WoyS <****^**^*^*+>+ * * * j+*^+^++r+s>f*>++ + *+*-jr>++*++*+*+ X N> s «s r <i 

Prang-bdlcat 

W&lcu 

• PPdyang *4 t *+**+ + * ++ *<* + +*+M*+*>*+* * **+*** +*+**** + **+ ** * 
KuUmu 




Sdlcra. 

Asmtira. 

PancMresi. 

Sdmbo. 

Gdna Kumdra. 

Kamqjaya. 

Indra. 

Kala. 

Brdma. 

Pdncha JRdsmi. 
Tdntra . 

, Wisnu. 

. Gdna . 

.Sdwa. 

. Basriki. 

. Chandrdsa. 

. Kcmdra. 

. Ckitra Gdta, 

. Bima. 

. Ddrga. 

, Lddra. 

.Sri. 

, S&wmddna, 

, Kanika. 

. G&ru. 
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The twelve seasons, Mdngsa, of which an account has been given, when 
treating of the agriculture of the Javans, are said to be determined by 
reference to the sun’s course at the commencement of each of these 
divisions. 

When a want of rain is experienced, it is a custom for the people of the 
village or town to assemble, and for a s cayang to be performed upon the 
story of Wat u Gunung and Dcwi Shita. On these occasions two sticks of 
the dark coloured sugar-cane, two young and two old cocoa-nuts, two 
bundles of different coloured pari, two bundles of the flowers of the 
areca-mt, a piece of white cloth, sweet scented oils, two fowls and two 
ducks, are placed by the side of the ddlang during the performance, and are 
afterwards considered his property. 

The term ncindu is used to express a revolution or cycle of years. The wiminor Cycle. 
Javans refer to windu of eight years, a windu of twelve years, a w'mdu of 
twenty years, and a tvitidu of thirty-two years. The windu of eight years, 
now in use, seems to have been borrowed from the Arabs ; but this is more 
frequently considered of seven years, each year taking its name from one 
of the fallowing animals, according to the day of the week on which it 
begins. 

Mangkdra, Prawn, if on a Friday, 

Mcnda, „ — ..Goat, .^.Saturday, 

Khxbang, Centiped Sunday, 

If ichttra, orm 

Minium , .... — ..... — A species of fish, Tuesday, 

Wan, Scorpion, Wednesday, 

J\daiS(tba, w.ww w .fhursd&y. 

The names given to the year comprised in the windu of twelve years 
appear to be the same with the signs of the zodiac, which according to the 
manuscript discovered at Ch^ribon are as follow s*-* 

1. M6sa or Mesdrsi,^ — the Ram, corresponding with the Hindu 

Meska, 

8. M*H$a or M'resdbcr, the Bull, ~~~~~~ Vrisha, 

8, M'nlurn or M’rikaga,~~~ the Butterfly, Milhma (the pair), 

4i. Kalakdta or Kkala kadi, — the Crab, Karkata, 

S, Sing’ha or Grigrdson, ~ — the Lion Sinha, 

0. Konya <x Kangerdsa,~~^~ the Virgin, — . Kmya, 

7. Tula 
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7* Tula or Tulardsi , — the Balance, Tula, 

8. Mri-CMka or Prinilardsi, the Scorpion, Vrixhchica, 

9. j Ddnu or Wdnoh, the Bow, Danus, 

10. Makdra, the Crawfish , Makara (sea monster), 

11. Ktiba, Watcr-jug, Kumbha, 

12. Mena, the Fish,__ Mina.* 

The Javans, though they occasionally apply the signs of the zodiac to the 
twelve years of the cycle, have at present no knowledge of these signs as 
connected with the sun’s course. In the Cheribon manuscript, which con- 
tains an explanation of each sign, they seem to have been considered only 
as giving names to particular years. Thus in the explanations of the first 
sign it is stated : 

“ This year, the year of Mesa-ani, there is a mark in the horn of the ram ; 
** the deity who presides is Baldra Wisnu ; the rain is for five months ; it 
“ is profitable to plant gdgas, but birds destroy great quantities ; this may 
“ be prevented by administering obal (medicine) composed of the oil of the 
“ kdwang, with the flowers of the cotton plant and those of the kasumba .* 
“ rats also do great mischief in the sdmhs, which may be prevented by 
“ administering the bud of siri on a lucky day, named ang’gara, and did on 
“ the pancha’wdra Mdnis ; when administering it the following words should 
“be repeated; * Hong! Ktro-JVknu-Sma ! tung’gal sth ning Budnaf 
“ * Hail Wisnu ! who art beheld clearly to be the only one in the world 1’ ” 

In the same manuscript, which appears to be entirely of an astronomical 
or astrological nature, the year appears to be divided into four portions, 
each distinguished by the peculiar position of a ndga, or serpent. 

The first to the three divisions includes Jisla, Sdda, Kdsar ; the form and 
shape of the great ndga in these seasons is first stated, and represented by a 
drawing, the head being during these months towards the cast and tail to 
the west. “ In these months, if any one wishes to plant rice, it must be 
“ white and yellow pari ; and at this time aims must be given, consisting of 
“ white rice ornamented with the flowers called 5 vdri, and in the name of or 
“ in honour of Dim Yama, and on the seventh day. It will not be pre- 
“ fltable to, go to war in these months. 

, , * ’ , , , • ,.;V« if 

* Each of the years represented ia the Chiribon manuscript, and' distinguished by the signs 
of the Zodiac, is considered sacred to oneof the following Deities : Wimu, Sdmi'o, Indra, 
Suria, Mittri, Bniiikd, Nttttrt, Wmira Kurki&J Purniah, Tahada, Aria ; or Gdna. 
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“ If a clrild is born in these months he will be liable to seven sicknesses 
“ through life. Great care and caution must be taken in these months 
“ against sickness.” 

The second is as follows : 

“ In the seasons of Kciru , Kallga , and Kaphat , the head of the naga is 
“ to the north and tail to the west. These times are neither good or bad j 
“ it is proper to plant yellow pdri ; alms should be given of bubur dbang, 
“ red rice and water, &c. in honor or in the name of Dewa Sarasdli. Success 

will attend wars undertaken in these months, 

“ If a child is born in the month it will be unfortunate, and great care 
“ and caution must be taken regarding it } and if the child attains an ad- 
** vanced age, unhappiness will befal the parent. 

« In the third naga, which includes the fifth, sixth, and seventh seasons, 
« the head of the ndga it says, ** is to the west, his tail to the east, his 
« belly to the north. The oflering then to be made is yellow rice, and 
“ a small ivory handled knife ornamented with gold. The deity of these 
“ months is Baldra Sarasdli In going to war in these seasons, be careful 
** not to face the head of the ndga'' * 

* See an account of this manuscript under the head Antiquities. 
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